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Wilson  “ZEROSAFE"  Form  Freezer 
Sectional  AAodel  FF-30  . .  .  Capacity  30  cw.  ft. 
OTHER  Mooas  FROM  15  TO  120  CO.  FT. 
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A  RICH  DAILY  EXPERIENCE 


.  V  \.‘-v  ‘ ' 


The  great  new  Wilson  time-tested  “ZEROSAFE"  Farm  Freezers  make  farm  ond 
ranch  cuisine  a  rich  daily  experience  in  excellence,  variety,  and  obundance,  just 
as  Wilson  freezers  have  increasingly  revolutionized  rural  living  every  year 
since  1939. 

Seasonal  surpluses  formerly  not  utilized  to  best  advantage  are  now  packaged 
and  frozen  at  the  peak  of  their  flavorful  goodness  and  ore  stored  within  easy 
reoch,  ready  for  instant  use  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

These  home-frozen,  top-quality  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  poultry,  sea¬ 
food,  game,  dairy  products,  baked  goods  and  cooked  foods  provide  better,  more 
healthful,  zestful  living  with  less  labor  and  with  a  large  saving  in  money. 

Because  of  their  goodness  and  vitamin-richness,  Wilson  “ZEROSAFE"  foods 
promote  health  and  vigor  and  joy  of  living.  f 

And  the  best  port  of  the  whole  procedure  is  thot  even  on  intelligent  child  con 
follow  Wilson  instructions  and  get  invariably  good  results  with  “ZEROSAFE".  i 
AT  NO  COST  TO  YOU  let  us  send  you  our  invaluable  booklet  on  oil  phases  I  , 
of  the  home-freezing  of  foods,  the  outhorltotive  “Wilson  Form  Freezer  GUIDE  [/ 
to  Better  Living."  Send  your  nome  and  address  now  to  Dept.  51  for  your  copy 
of  the  “GUIDE".  / 
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What  the  Internotionill  Harvester  !^yi|ihol  means 


Proikicts  to  save  labor,  increase  pro¬ 
duction  and  provide  better  living. 

A  business  begun  116  years  ago 
with  an  important  service  to  man¬ 
kind— the  invention  of  the  reaper 
by  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick. 

A  company  dedicated,  since  its  be¬ 
ginning,  to  the  progress  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  to  a  better  way  of  life  for  the 
men,  women  and  children  who  live 
and  work  on  the  six  million  farms 
of  this  nation. 


{^international 


CRAWLER  TRACTORS  — Many  Icnge  scale  farm  operators 
prefer  International  Crawler  lectors  for  specialized 
farming.  They  know  they  con  dt‘pei\ci  on  them  for  reliable 
tow-cost  power. 


TRUCKS— The  complete  line  of  Internatloryil  Trucks  offers 
the  farm  operator  a  wide  choice  of  moflfels  and  sizes  to 
fit  his  exact  needs.  For  more  than  40  yfcrs  farmers  have 
retied  on  Internationals. 


Twenty-one  plants  to  manufacture 
International  Harvester  farm  trac- 
U)rs,  farm  machines,  motor  trucks, 
crawler  tractors,  industrial  tractors, 
gasoline  engines,  diesel  engines,  and 
home  and  farm  refrigeration. 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  branches 
and  company-owned  outlets,  and 
more  than  9,000  dealers,  to  distribute 
International  Harvester  products  and 
to  supply  after-sale  service. 

Excellence  of  product  now,  with 
greater  excellence  always  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  future. 


REFRIGERATION— Beautifully  designed^  efFicient  . .  .  new 
Internationol  Harvester  Refrigeration  brings  new  leisure 
and  convenience  particularly  to  the  rural  homemakers  of 
Americo. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT— Formall  farming  will  mechanize  any 
farm.  There  ore  5  sizes  of  Formall  Tractors,  with  specially* 
designed  equipment  for  all  jobs.  Illustrated:  Formall  M 
and  No.  30  Power  Loader. 


International  Harvester  Company 
I8U  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

T/a/e  it!  James  Melton  on  "Harvest  oj  Stars" 
every  Sunday!  SBC  Setivork. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


165  ftfoodwoy,  NEW  YORK  6  •  427  Randolph  $f..  CHICAGO  6  •  61  e*ot«  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO  S 


New  Dc  lavol  Werld  $ 
Standerd  Series  Seporoterv 
The  cleortest  skimming. 
eosiesMo-cleon  separators 
ever  built.  Every  part  milk 
touches  is  stainless  steel. 
Hand  or  motor  drive. 


New  De  level  Moqnetic 
Speedwoy  Milker 
De  Lavol  engineered 
for  still  better,  faster, 
cleoner  milking.  New 
stainless  steel  unit  and 
new  Pulso-Pump. 


New  De  Level 

Sterlinq  Milker 
Another  greot  new 
De  Laval  Milker  for 
still  better  milk¬ 
ing.  Stainless  steel 
units. 


New  De  Level 
Speedwoy  Food  Freezers 
For  better  food  preservotion  ond  bet* 
ter  farm  living.  Improved  table  fore 
at  lower  cost.  Beautiful  in  appear* 
once— dependoble  and  economicol  in 
operation.  Two  popular  sizes. 


Th«  D«  Lovol  Separator  Company,  Dopt.12*C,  165  Broadway,  Now  York  6,  N.Y. 
Please  send  me  printed  matter  on: 

Q  De  Lavol  Milkers  Q  De  Lavol  Woter  Hooters 

Q  De  Lavol  Seporotors  Q  De  lovol  Milking  Truck 

Q  De  Laval  Freezers  Q  De  Lovol  Con  Hoist 


New  De  Lovol  Speedwoy 
Woter  Heoter 


De  Lovol  engineered 
for  the  dairyman.  Sup* 
plies  12  full  gollons  of 
185^  water.  "Lifetime'* 
copper  tonk. 


New  De  Lovol  Speedwoy 
Milking  Truck 


Complete  with  strip 
cup  and  four  pails  For 
hot  water,  clean  udder 
towels,  chlorine  solu* 
tion  and  used  towels. 


New  De  Level  Speedwoy 
Voevum  Coe  Heist 


Takes  the  work  out  of 
loading  ond  unloading 
the  milk  cooler.  Oper* 
ates  on  vacuum  sup¬ 
plied  by  milker  pump. 


Magnetic  Speedway  Milking 


TYPE  MILKERS/ 


WE  WANTED  TO  ESTABLISH  AN  ABSOLUTELY 
UNIFORM  PULSATION  RATE  WHICH  CANNOT  BE 
CHANGED  BY  THE  INDIVIDUAL  OPERATORS  •  THIS 
CANNOT  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  WITH  NON-MAGNETIC 


Indian  Spring  Farm,  Darlington,  Maryland 

,  Owner 


pulsations 

MEAN  MORE  PRODUCTION,  MORE  PROFITS 


And  that  is  why  Indian  Spring  Farm, 
owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Collier, 
at  Darlington,  Maryland,  discarded  their 
previous  make  of  milker  and  installed  a 
new  16-unit  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway. 

The  Indian  Spring  Jersey  herd  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  country  ...  is  the 
largest  Jersey  herd  in  the  world  on  com¬ 
plete  HIR  test . . .  and  the  largest  producer 


of  trademarked  Jersey  Creamiine  Milk. 

No  matter  what  make  of  milker  you  now- 
use  ...  a  new  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway 
Milker  will  produce  more  and  cleaner  milk 
.  .  .  larger  profits  .  .  .  better  herd  health 
. . .  greater  time  and  labor  savings. 

NOW'S  THE  TIME  TO  CHANGE  TO 

THE  NEW  DE  LAVAL 


JOHN  DEERE 


there’s  EVERY  REASON  why 

Your  next  tractor  should  be  a  JOHN  DEERE 


NEW  POWER.  Cxionic  fuel  intake  engines  im¬ 
prove  combustion,  increase  efficiency.  Available  in 
either  all-fuel  or  gasoline  typtfs. 


Here  are  just  a  few  of  them — and  they’re  upsetting  all  previous  standards 
of  tractor  performance,  comfort,  and  ease  of  handling!  They’re  features 
you  get  in  addition  to  the  time-proved  advantages  of  owning  a  John  Deere 
Two-Cylinder  Tractor  with  its  unequalled  simplicity  and  strength  of  parts 
— advantages  that  offer  you  lower  upkeep  costs  .  .  .  more  years  of  service 
•  .  .  and  greater  freedom  from  costly  field  delays. 


NEW  DEEP-CUSHION  SEAT.  Here’s  a 


feature 

that  greatly  increases  your  comfort.  Seat  is  roomy  i 
anJ  fully  adjustable.  Arm  and  back  rests  safeguard 
operator. 


NEW  POWR-TROL.  You  raise,  lower,  and  adjust 
integral  ami  drawn  equipment  at  a  touch  of  your 
hand  ...  by  smooth,  positive  hydraulic  power. 


GBT  THE  FACTS  NOW! 


This  new  folder  tells  all  about  the  great  new  John  Deere  “A”  and  “B” 
Tractors  and  why  they  are  today’s  outstanding  values.  Write  to  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  Dept.i  R-54,for  your  free  copy.  Do  it  today, 


UNEXCELLED  VIEW.  You*rc  up  high,  out  ot  the 
dust,  where  you  have  a  perfect  view  of  the  work  on 
either  side  from  a  natural,  relaxed  position. 


NEW  ROLL-O-MATIC  FRONT  WHEELS.  Weight 
Is  automatically  equalized  on  both  front  wheels  to 
give  you  *‘knee  action**  comfort  and  easier  steering 
than  ever  before. 


SIT-OR-STAND  PLATFORM.  There's  plenty  of 
leg  room.  You  stand  up  as  easily  as  rising  from  a 
i.hair,  uithout  changing  the  sear  position. 


NEW  QUIK-TATCH  CULTIVATORS.  Just  drive 
in  and  hook  up  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Here*s  top 
cifiiiency  combined  with  real  savings  in  change- 
over  lime. 
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C^HAMPION  Plowmen  know  that  the  performance  of 
their  tractor  tires  can  “make”  or  “break”  them  in  a  plowing 
match.  They  must  have  tires  that  take  hold  and  pull  —  on  soft 
ground  —  on  hard  ground  —  on  sod  —  on  stubble.  They  must 
have  tires  that  take  a  full,  clean  bite,  a  center  bite  —  tires  that 
plow  right  through  under  all  conditions. 

That’s  why  winners  in  the  three  big  national  matches  this 
fall  (Big  Rock,  Wheatland,  Illinois  and  Webster  City,  Iowa), 
plowed  on  Firestone  Tires.  They,  like  most  other  contestants 
in  these  big  events,  could  not  afford  to  gamble  with  a  “broken 
center”  tire  that  might  let  them  down  by  clogging  up  with 
trash,  slipping  and  spinning. 

Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grips  will  perform  for  you 
on  every  job  just  like  they  perform  for  champion  plowmen. 
They  will  always  take  you  through.  And  they  will  take  you 
through  faster,  without  slipping.  That  means  time  and  money 
saved. 

Specify  Firestone  Champions  when  you  order  a  new  tractor 
or  when  you  buy  replacements  for  your  present  tractor.  See 
your  nearest  Firestone  Store  or  Dealer  Store  today. 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 

rf>i»>Ti|Clit.  194T,  TIm*  Kire'Unti*  Tire  &  Ituhlier  Co 


"CENTER  BITE 


Tiire$lon« 

CHAMPION  GROUND  GRIPS 
CHOICE  of  CHAMPIONS 

IN  ALL  THREE  1947  NATIONAL  = 
PLOWING  MATCHES 
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Cranberries 


Farm’s  Pictures 


Volume  Two,  Number  Four.  Fnlered  as  serond-rlass  mailer  February  20,  19iO,  al  the  Post  Offise  at  Ciueiu* 
nail,  Ohio,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  Published  quarterly  by  The  .Automobile  Digest  PubUsbine 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Publishers  of  The  Farm  Quarterly,  The  Automotive  Digest,  Minieeoi  Photography, 


The  following  list,  page  by  page,  shows 
the  source  of  each  picture  in  this  issue. 
When  more  than  one  source  is  repre¬ 
sented  on  a  single  page,  credit  starts  at 
upper  left  to  right,  top  to  bottom. 


(x>ver  by:  Joe  Munroe 

5— Joe  Munroe.  14  through  19 — Joe 
Munroe.  20 — Joe  Munroe;  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Service.  21  through  29 — Joe  Mun¬ 
roe.  30 — J.  W.  McManigal.  31 — USDA- 
Pace.  32 — International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany.  33 — .A.A.A-Herrin  Culver.  34-35  — 
Joe  Munroe.  36  — USD.A-Forsythe;  J.  C. 
Allen  &  Son.  37— USDA;  J.  C.  Allen  & 
Son  38— USDA.  39— USDA-Knell.  40 

—  Joe  Munroe.  41 — C.  Hosegood;  .Ameri¬ 
can  Milking  Shorthorn  Society.  42  — 
J.  C.  .Allen  &  Son;  .American  Milking 
Shorthorn  Society.  43  through  47 — Joe 
Munroe.  48 — A.  G.  Chapman.  49 — Joe 
Munroe.  50 — Currier  &  Ives  Print.  51  — 
Ray  Bethers.  54  —  R.  J.  McGinnis.  55 — 
Cy  LaTour.  56 — Carl  Mansheld;  Herb 
McLaughlin.  57 — Carl  Mansheld.  58 
— Joe  Munroe.  59 — O.  C.  Sweet.  60 
through  69 — Joe  Munroe.  70-71 — C. 
M.  Long  Bob  Hayes.  72 — Fred  Knoop. 
73 — C.  M.  Long;  Fred  Knoop.  74- 
75 — Marie  .A.  Essipoff.  76-77  Joe 
Munroe.  78 — John  Wiedner/Holstein- 
Freisian  .Assn.  79-80 — Joe  Munroe.  81  — 
Jacob  Lofman-Pix.  82-83 — John  Kabel. 
84-85 -Joe  Clark.  86— Bagby-fPG.  87 
through  93 — Joe  Munroe.  94  through  96 

—  H.  Francis  Jackson.  128 — Fred  Knoop. 
133  —  Joe  Munroe.  135  —  Joe  Munroe. 
137-138  —  Joe  Munroe. 
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^  CABS! 

I'^o'cn  and  frame  weave! 

V  FRAMES!  J^^^'^'JIhey'rfnew  all  rh.oaa^'. 

Ford  Trucks 

IV  big  JOBS!  Two  of  nrn  pounds.  Tires  up 

,er  built*  Gross  vehicle  weights  up 

„0.00-.0.Brakesup.a!6n5  . 

iW  MODELS!  "^Jj^^oTyour  hauling  needsi 

Models!  There's  a  Ford  rue 

i,„,r..  ru  «.r  '■'•»/  '"""' 


llWI 


AMAZING  RESULT  OF  AN  ENGINEERING  PRINCIPLE 


I  he  great  new  Ford  Trucks  for  ’48  are  revolutionary  nrjt 
only  because  the>  are  neii  all  through,  but  because  they  are 
the  amazing  result  of  a  time-proved  truck  engineering 
principle.  This  principle  is  Ford  Bonus  Built  construction! 

Boms  Extra  Strength  I  Every  single  one  of  the  great 
new  Ford  Trucks  for  ’48  is  designed  and  built  with  extra 
.'strength  in  everv  vital  part — that’s  Bonus  Built  I  But  that 


is  only  part  of  this  vital  truck  building  principle  .  .  . 

Beih  =  Work  Reserves!  This  extra  strength  provides 
WORK  RE.SERV'ES  that  pay  ofT  for  truck  operators  in  two 
important,  money-saving  ways  .  .  . 

Bones  BeHt  =  Greoter  Range  of  Use!  These  Bonus  Built  work 
reserves  gi\’e  Ford  Trucks  a  greater  range  of  use  by  permitting 


THAT  ASSURES  LONGER  TRUCK  LIFE . . .  and  ONjJ  Ford  Trucks  Have  It! 


them  to  handle  loads  beyond  the  normal  call  of  duty! 
lord  t  rucks  are  not  limited  to  doing  one  single,  specific  job ! 

Bonus  BuHt-Longer  Lifol  What’s  more,  these  same 
u  ork  reserves  allow  Ford  Trucks  to  relax  on  the  job  ...  to 
do  their  jobs  easier,  with  less  strain  and  less  wear.  U’hus, 


Ford  Bonus  Built  Trucks  last  longer  because  they  work  easier! 

Here’s  the  top  truck  value  of  the  year!  See  the  great  new 
line  of  Ford  Ifonus  Built  Trucks  for  ’48  now!  Don’t  settle 
for  less — get  the  only  truck  that’s  Bonus  Built!  It’s  Ford! 

^BONUS:  "Something  given  in  addition  to  what  is  usual  or  strictly  due.” 

—  Webster’s  Dictionary 


•  •  • 


LIFE  INSURANCE  EXPERTS  PROVE 


FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  UP  TO  19.6%  LONGER! 


Don  t  w  alk  when  you  can 
ridel  This  new  Dandy 
Boy  Riding  Sulky  takes  you 
otf  your  feet  —  puts  you  in 
a  comfortable  seat  over  two 
cushiony  rubber-tired  w  heels. 
NX'herever  your  tractor  goes, 
you  ride  in  comfort  ...  in 
style.  Controls  within  easy 
reach.  Friction  brakes.  Be 
one  of  the  first  to  enjoy  this 
new  Dandy  Boy  Riding  Sulky ! 

Get  one  of  the  New  Dandy 
Boy  Dump  Carts,  too.  Users 
say  it’s  the  handiest  thing 
on  the  place.”  Haul  wood, 
shrubs,  sod,  garden  tools, 
transplants,  crates  or  baskets. 
All  steel.  Removable  gates. 
Convenient  seat  and  foot 
rests.  See  your  dealer  NOW ! 


tubular 
steel  handle  is 
luinished  w  ith 
eaeh  unit  so 
it  tan  also  be 
used  as  a 
push  tart. 


SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER! 


So  many  people  w  ant  hath  the  Dan¬ 
dy  Boy  Riding  Sulky  and  Dandy 
Boy  Dump  Cart  that  a  special  com¬ 
bination  deal  is  now  available, 
^'ou  can  save  30^r  by  ordering 
Deal  No.  125,  because  you  need 
only  out:  set  of  wheels  for  both 
outfits.  It  takes  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  sw  itch  from  the  sulky  seat 
to  the  dump  cart  and  back  again. 


NX'hether  you  want  the  riding 
sulky,  the  dump  cart,  or  both  -  - 
see  your  garden  tractor  dealer 
NOV(^  He  can  give  you  immedi¬ 
ate  delivery.  Put  these  easy-riding 
attachments  to  use  in  your  yard 
and  garden.  Save  time.  Save 
w  ork.  Get  extra  pleasure — and  ex¬ 
tra  use  out  of  your  garden  tractor ! 
Complete  literature  on  request. 


See  your  Garden  Tractor  Deoler  or  Write  Direct  to  Dept.  FQ-4-48 


THE  lh\  I  D  L  A  N  D  CO. 


SOUTH  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


A  RADIO-ACTIVE  FERTILIZER 

.Sir: 

I  have  a  progress  report  to  make  to  the  readers  of  FARM  QUAR¬ 
TERLY  concerning  our  experiments  with  minute  quantities  of  radio- 
activated  material  applied  to  soil.  To  scientists,  the  subject  is  not  a  new 
one. 

Experiments  Underway  for  25  Y'ears 

It  was  this  writer’s  privilege  to  become  deeply  interested  in  radio¬ 
activity  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  My  primary  interest  was 
concentrated  on  the  medical  uses  of  radioactivity,  yet  soon  enough  I 
realized  that  the  field  of  agriculture  was  also  open  to  great  possibilities 
in  this  connection,  for  the  good  of  mankind.  A  few  years  later,  within 
the  framework  of  a  corporation  which  I  had  established  in  Paris,  France, 
a  special  department  was  set  up,  with  a  threefold  aim:  first,  to  under¬ 
take  and  to  encourage  theoretical  studies  in  the  field  of  radioactivity  in 
its  relation  to  agriculture;  second,  to  produce  a  special  radioactivated 
fertilizer;  and  third,  to  sponsor  large-scale  and  systematic  experimenta¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  this  fertilizer. 

My  experiments  in  France,  in  1933  established  a  definite  fact,  namely, 
that  a  radioactive  fertilizer,  under  certain  conditions,  was  bound — in  at 
least  fifty  por  cent  of  those  early  experimental  cases — to  lead  to  a  better¬ 
ment  of  the  plant  and,  if  used  over  a  certain  area,  to  an  increase  in  the 
yield  of  crops  and  especially  to  an  acceleration  of  the  ripening  time.  By 
1935,  experimental  results  obtained  through  the  cooperation  of  scores  of 
individual  French  agriculturists,  were  to  be  classified  approximately  as 
follows:  out  of  about  one  thousand  cases,  25  per  cent  showed  highly 
favorable  results,  another  25  per  cent  showed  favorable  results,  and  about 
fifty  per  cent  showed  no  practical  results,  due  to  either  lack  of  interest  or 
improper  handling  of  the  radioactive  compound. 

Having  been  active  in  the  United  States,  in  the  field  of  radioactivity, 
for  the  last  seven  years,  I  was  again  attracted  by  the  vast  possibilities  for 
further  study  of  radioactivity  in  agriculture,  in  a  country  svhere  improve¬ 
ments,  new  methods,  and  a  constant  search  for  progress  are  the  guiding 
factors  in  every  field  of  initiative. 

U8.4  Fixperiiiient  Begun  1943 

In  my  capacity  as  president  of  the  Canadian  Radium  &  Uranium 
Corporation  of  New  York,  together  with  Mr.  Alexander  Pregel,  vice- 
president  of  the  same  corporation,  I  initiated,  a  few  years  ago,  an  experi¬ 
mental  project  on  a  farm  located  in  one  of  the  lower  counties  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  New  York 
City.  Our  purpose  was  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  administration  of 
certain  fixed  dosages  of  alpha-radioactive  compounds  on  certain  vege¬ 
table  crops.  This  was  to  be  an  added  component  to  the  fertilizing  agent, 
organic  or  inorganic,  usually  employed  in  the  planting  of  selected  species 
of  vegetables. 

Before  describing  some  of  the  practical  results  obtained  in  our  experi¬ 
mental  work  in  this  country,  I  should  like,  however,  to  go  back  to  a  few 
preliminary  considerations. 

Radiation  (ain  Be  Beneficial 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  medicine  that,  when  feeble  doses  have  been 
administered,  radiations  and  emanations  emited  by  Radium  and  other 
radioactive  substances  have  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  cells  and  tissues 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  high  or  massive  doses  of  these  radiations  and 
emanations  have  been  harmful  to  or  destructive  of  cells  and  tissues.  This 
same  principle  applies  to  plants  as  well,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  agri¬ 
cultural  experiments  in  which  weak  doses  of  either  Radium  or  alpha- 
ray  material  were  used,  showed  undeniably  favorable  results.  It  is  a  fact 
that  a  great  similarity  exists  between  vegetable  and  animal  organisms, 
especially  as  to  the  physiological  action  caused  by  nutritive  elements, 
including  radioactive  elements.  The  chief  difference  between  plants 
and  animals  lies  only  in  the  fact  that  plants  manufacture  their  own 
organic  matter  from  mineral  combinations  which  they  find  in  the  soil  and 
air  around  them,  while  animals  obtain  their  nutritive  matter  mainly 
at  the  plant’s  expense,  by  consuming  such  plants  as  food. 

.According  to  the  quantity  of  radioactive  elements  in  living  organisms, 
these  elements  belong  to  either  the  group  of  macro-elements  like  potas¬ 
sium,  or  to  the  group  of  micro-  and  ultra-micro-elements,  so  called  because 
of  the  extremely  minute  quantities  in  which  they  are  to  be  found  in 
living  matter.  Their  difference  from  the  other  chemical  elements  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  these  radioactive  elements  produce  not  only  chemical 
energv’  or  heat,  but  also  continuously  emanate  intra-atomic  energy,  or 
kinetic  energy  as  a  result  of  the  disintegration  of  atoms  within  these 
radioactive  elements. 

Whenever,  in  the  past,  harmful  or  destructive  effects  have  been 
observed  in  the  field  of  radioactivation  of  plants,  these  negative  results,  in 
the  light  of  recent  studies,  were  due  to  a  high  dosage  of  radioactivity 
employed.  Quite  a  number  of  such  cases  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
experimenters  committed  the  error  of  considering  Radium  or  the  radio- 

(Confinued  to  page  1 2) 
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THAT 


Winner's  Glory  '0. 


mS§tm  ^IMFMUF  "Winner  s  Glory"  (below), 
HwMiMM  at  WW MiwMi  Champion  Hampshire  Boar 
at  the  Ohio  State  Fair;  Best  Type  Hampshire  Boar 
shown  at  the  National  Type  Conference  held  at 
Ohio  State  University.  Raised  the  Wayne  Way  by 
Erwin  and  Walter  Gebhart  of  the  Diamond  Acre 
Farm,  Germantown,  Ohio.  He  sold  for  $3,000. 


waawtta  El-Jon  Eric,  Grand  Champion  Bull  at  the  5th  Annual  National 

nimU  UmmM  M  Angus  Show  in  Chicago,  shown  by  Elliot  Brown  (left)  of  the 

El-Jon  Farms,  Rose  Hill,  Iowa.  Says  Mr.  Brown,  *'ln  fitting  our  herd  for  breeding  and 
showing,  we  find  Wayne  Sweet  Mix  very  satisfactory  and  economical  to  use.  We’ve  used 
a  complete  line  of  Wayne  Feeds  and  find  each  is  built  to  do  a  superior  job.” 


. PAYS  OFF  IN 

PRIZES  and  PR  OFITS! 


With  all  classes  of  livestock  and  poultry,  top  breeders 
and  feeders  like  those  pictured  here  are  finding  that  the 
Wayne  Way  is  a  Winning  way.  To  get  the  "pay-off”  in 
prizes  and  profits,  take  advantage  of  Wayne’s  special 
quality  and  the  Wayne  Winning  Way.  Wayne’s  full  line 
of  complete  feeds  and  supplements  are  tripled  tested  for 
"Ingredient  Quality”  to  help  you  get  stepped-up  produc¬ 
tion  of  meat,  milk  and  eggs.  See  your  friendly  Wayne 
Feed  Dealer  today,  or  send  the  handy  coupon  below  for 
full  information  about  the  Wayne  Way  of  Feeding. 


with  POULTRY- 


Michigan’s  "Chicken  of  Tomorrow” — win¬ 
ner  .  .  .  1st  and  2nd  in  1946  .  .  .  1st  and 
3rd  in  1947.  Lloyd  Tice  (above),  of  the 
Tice  Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm,  Barry- 
ton,  Mich.,  has  been  a  Wayne  feeder  for 
8  >2  years.  His  1947  Barred  Rock  win¬ 
ners  averaged  5.2  lbs.  at  14  weeks — 
av.  dressed  weight  4.3  lbs.  Tice  gets 
“That  Winning  Way”  the  Wayne  Way. 


with  DAIRY- 


"Oastie  Inkarnation  Bussie,"  a 
Grand  Champion  at  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Dairy  Show,  is  another 
Wayne  Winner.  She’s  one  of 
240  purebred  Holsteins  in  the 
famous  Hawthorn  Farms  herd 
at  Libertyville,  III  .  .  .  all  fed 
the  W ay ne  Way.  Herd  averages 
over  400  lbs.  fat  and  consist¬ 
ently  wins  at  leading  shows. 


r 

1 

1 

Allied  Mills,  Inc.,  Ft.  Wayne  1,  Ind. 

Send  free  feeding  information  on; 

1 

1 

Chickens  Q 

Turkeys  □ 

Calves  Q 

1 

Hogs  □ 

Dairy  Cows  □ 

Beef  Cattle  Q 

1 

1 

Name 

1 

1 

Address  . 

L. 

I 


•QUONSET”  TRADE-MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF, 


These  >ire:it  new  Quonsets— framed  with 
hi^h*tensile  low-alloy  steel— are  available 
now. 


FRAMED  WITH  N-A-X  HIGH-TENSILE 
LOW-ALLOY  STEEL  — The  Stran-Steel  arch-rib 
framing  members  of  the  Quonset  36,  Quonset  40 
and  Quonset  Multiple  are  now  fabricated  of 
N-A-X  HIGH-TENSILE.  This  great  high-tensile 
steel  increases  structural  strength  and  corrosion- 
resistance —  makes  the  Quonsets  still  more  dur¬ 
able  and  permanent. 


They  are  adaptable  to  dozens  of  farm 
buildin)i  needs:  main  barn,  fruit  storafie 
buildinii.  dairy  barn,  implement  buildinii. 
((rain  stora«<e  buildin^i,  and  many  others. 


The  (treat  structural  strenfith  of  their  hijth- 
tensile  low-alloy  steel  framework  assures 
lastinji  durability,  low  maintenance  costs. 
Full  freedom  in  the  arrangement  of  in¬ 
teriors  is  provided  by  the  patented  nailinff 
(froove  in  Stran-Steel  framinft  members. 


Take  advantajte  of  this  important  buildinit 
development  to  obtain  the  facilities  you 
need— permanently,  at  low  cost.  Call  or 
write  today. 


aREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


FIUIMIHC 


Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  28  < 
UNIT  OF  NATIONAL 


C?A*» 


Fm  Driving  the  Big  Bargain 


LOW  PRICE 
CLASS 


The  popular-priced 
"VAC”  hustles  haul¬ 
ing  with  a  short-turn¬ 
ing  Case  farm  truck. 


4  Power  Groups 
20  Great  Models 


*'For  my  money,  this  Case  'VAC’  is  the  best  buy  in  the  popular-price  class 
because  it  gives  me  more  results — the  reasons  why  we  buy  and  use  tractors. 
I’ve  compared  it  with  other  tractors  I  have  owned,  and  a  lot  more  tractors 
I  have  worked  with,  helping  back  and  forth  among  neighbors. 

"Taking  farm  work  as  it  comes,  from  plowing  and  cultivating  to  haying 
and  hauling,  I  get  more  done  in  a  day  with  the  'VAC.’  It’s  more  than 
traction  and  engine  power  and  the  right  gear  speed  for  every  job.  It’s 
time  saved  in  turning,  hitching,  mounting  implements,  fueling  and  lubri¬ 
cation.  It’s  strength  saved  with  quick-dodge  steering  and  hydraulic  lift. 

"Its  rear-mounted  plow  works  close  into  the  corners,  and  its  front- 
mounted  cultivator  works  close  to  the  row.  With  planter  and  all,  I  saved 
real  money,  thanks  to  the  Master-frame  that  serves  as  mounting  for  many 
implements,  makes  less  weight  to  handle,  takes  less  room  to  store.’’ 

That’s  not  the  word  of  one  man,  but  the  way  thousands  of  owners  talk. 
Whether  it’s  the  "VAC”  or  one  of  the  other  19  Case  models  that  fits  your 
farm,  find  out  for  yourself  about  the  extra  capacity,  extra  convenience,  and 
extra  ENDURANCE  of  Case  tractors.  See  your  Case  dealer  now. 


“VA”  Series — Full  2-row  capacity  in  the  all-purpose  "VAC" 
shown  above;  2-plow  capacity  in  most  soils  and  conditions, 
1-plow  in  extra  tough  conditions. 

“S”  Ssries — Full  2-plow  capacity  in  practically  all  conditions; 
extra  speed  under  usual  conditions. 

“O”  Series — Fast  3-plow,  2-  or  4-row  capacity.  All  of  these 
three  sizes  built  as: 


All-Purpose  MoJels  for  row-crop  farming. 

Adjustable  Front-Axle  Models  for  truck  farming. 

Standard  4-V('heel  Motlels  for  small-grain  farming. 
Orchard  and  Grove  Models  for  tree  farming. 

The  Mighty  “LA”  — Four  -  wheel  type;  4-5  plow  capacity 
for  heavy-duty  tillage  and  belt  work. 

Special  Models  for  rice,  cane,  and  vineyards;  also  high- 
clearance,  4-wheel  specials  of  all-purpose  models. 

Send  for  catalog.  State  size  tractor  to  At  your  farm;  address 
Dept.  M-90,  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Full  2-plow  Model 
"SC”  speeds  2-row  cul¬ 
tivation  in  a  contoured 
field  of  corn.  ^ 


Model  "IX”’  with  3- 
bottom  (!ase  Centen¬ 
nial  plow  in  a  heavy- 
crop  of  lupines. 


The  mighty  4-5  plow 
Model  "LA”  at  work 
with  the  famous  C^ase 
(Centennial  plow. 


ATLAS  FENCE 
COMPANY 


A  RADIO-A(.TIVK  FERTILIZER 

(Continued  from  page  8) 


active  compound  as  a  fertilizer  in  itself,  which, 
of  course,  it  is  not.  That  is  why  the  results  were 
particularly  good  wherever  radioactive  materials 
were  used  in  conjunction  with  an  organic  or  in¬ 
organic  fertilizing  agent.  To  repeat,  in  order  to 
be  effective,  the  dosages  must  be  feeble.  In  recent 
experiments  conducted  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  Radium 
was  introduced  in  minute  quantities  going  to 
one-billionth  of  one  gram  (10-**  gr.)  and  one 
ten-billionth  of  one  gram  (10-*'*  gr.)  per  kilo¬ 
gram  of  soil.  The  radium  improved  and  quick¬ 
ened  the  growth  and  blooming  of  such  varied 
plants  as  roses,  sugar  beets,  peas,  sunflower, 
cotton,  and  flax.  .And  we  should  not  forget  the 
fact  that  the  possibility  of  using  such  minute 
quantities  of  radioactive  elements  or  their  iso- 
top>es,  presents  a  great  advantage  from  the 
point  of  view  of  economy  of  expense  when  con¬ 
sidered  on  the  scale  of  region-wide  or  country¬ 
wide  application. 

There  remains  no  doubt  that  radioactivity 
has,  when  used  in  minute  quantities,  a  benefi¬ 
cial  action  upon  the  growth  of  plants  and  ger¬ 
mination  of  grains,  as  well  as  upon  acceleration 
of  the  nutritive  process  and,  therefore,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  multiplying  seasonal  crops  within  a 
given  period  of  time. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  a  very  few 
extracts  from  published  records  of  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years. 

In  1923,  J.  Stoklasa,  in  his  paper  on  the 
“Origin  of  the  Chilean  Nitrate  Beds”  presented 
at  the  French  .Academy  of  Sciences,  said: 

“The  superior  effectiveness  of  Chilean  Ni¬ 
trate  as  a  fertilizer  over  synthetic  and  other 
nitrates  is  ascribed  to  its  radioactivity.” 

Later,  in  1934,  L.  L.  Lagunov,  of  the  .Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  had  this  to 
say: 

“Small  doses  of  radioactive  substances 
have  a  stimulating  effect  on  plants.” 

More  recent  experiments  have  shown  that 
plants  normally  require  a  certain  minute 
amount  of  radioactive  elements  for  their  natu¬ 
ral  growth,  and  that  nature  itself  provides  this 
amount  through  elements  such  as  potassium, 
which  is  always  radioactive.  .As  attested,  for  in¬ 
stance,  by  published  reports  concerning  experi¬ 
mental  work  conducted  by  the  late  Professor  V. 
Vernadsky  and  his  assistants  of  the  Geo-Chemi- 
cal  Laboratory  of  the  .Academy  of  Sciences  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  these  recent  exjjeriments  show 
that  plants  assimilate  radioactive  elements  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  vegetative  periods;  however,  it  has 
also  been  observed  that  plants  need  a  greater 
amount  of  radioactive  elements  during  their 
blooming  and  ripening  periods,  and  that  these 
elements  are  concentrated  in  the  young  organs 
of  the  plants.  These  same  experiments  have 
shown  the  content  of  Radium  to  be  of  the  order 
of  one-hundred-billionth  per  cent  (10-**)  of 
the  live  weight. 

Quantity  Used  Is  Fantastically  Minute 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  best  dosages  for 
plants  growing  in  water  and  in  sand  were  found 
to  be  from  one-billionth  of  one  gram  (10-®  gr. ) 
to  one  ten-billionth  of  one  gram  (10-***  gr.)  of 
Radium,  and  from  one  ten-thousandth  of  one 
gram  (10-^  gr.)  to  one  hundred-thousandth  of 
one  gram  (10-**  gr.)  of  Uranium  or  Thorium 
per  liter  of  the  nutritive  solution  or  per  kilo¬ 
gram  of  sand.  It  has  also  been  shown  that 
Uranium,  Radium  and  Thorium  give  a  similar 
physiological  action,  and  scientists  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  optimum  concentrations  of 
separate  radioactive  elements  for  the  plants  are 
equi-radioactive.  In  other  words,  these  concen¬ 
trations  answer  to  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  atoms  disintegrating  in  a  given  unit 
of  time. 

Correct  doses  of  radioactive  elements  have 
shown  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  plants 

(Continued  to  page  139) 


PEDIGREE 

LIVESTOCK 

INSURANCE 

Protect  your  livcttock  investment  with 
full  mortelity  insurance 


Annual,  Short  Term,  and 
Blanket  Coverage 


BEEF  CATTLE  DAIRY  CATTLE 
THOROBREOS 
SADDLE  HORSES 
DRAFT  HORSES 

SWINE  DOGS  SHEEP 


Heavily  Zinc  Coated.  IVi"  Mesh 
11  Gauge  (approx.  Diam.) 
48  in.  High,  Wt.  74  lbs.  Per  50  Ft. 

Roll  . $10.00 

72  in.  High,Wt.  1 1 0  lbs.  Per  50  Ft. 
Roll  . $15.00 

(Shipped  in  50  Ft.  Rolls  Only) 

6  ft.  Galv.  Drive  Posts  with  Anchor. 
Approx.  Wt.  8  lbs.  each.  $1.30 
(F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia) 


Through  long  experience 
we  are  spedalists 
for  any  risk  on  pedigree  stock. 
Foreign  export  coverage  available. 


Information  and 
Rate  Brochure  on  Request 


Importers  and  Exporters 
British  Breeds 
Cattle  attd  Sheep 


HARDING  &  HARDING 

807  EXCHANGE  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


Burpee  Hybrid  Vig¬ 
or  gives  plants 
greater  capacity  to 
respond  to  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  for  heavier 
yield  per  plant. 


ORDER  A 

GRANGE  SILO^^ 


The  sturdier  plants  bear  over  a  longer 
season  and  outyield  standard  kinds. 
Burpee  Hybrid  Tomatoes 

Round,  bright  tcorlet  red,  rich  flavor. 
Pkt.  (30  taedi)  3Sc;  3  Pkis.  $1. 
Clinton  Hybrid  Tomatoes 

1  Heavy  yielding,  deep  red,  firm  fruili. 

1  3  Pkts.  (90  teedi)  $1. 

I  Burpee  Hybrid  Cucumber 

I  Highly  retittant  to  mosaic  and  downy 

I  mildew  diseoset. 


for  immediately  De- 

_ spring  erection. 

_ _ ' ! 

RIGHT  NOW  is  the  right  time  to  order 
your  Grange  guaranteed  Concrete  Silo  to 
assure  earliest  possible  erection.  You'll  be 
able  to  make  the  MOST  of  your  natural 
grasses,  keep  feed  costs  down  and  push 
year  'round  milk  profits  .  .  .  UP-UP-UP ! 
Grange's  9  exclusive  construction  fea¬ 
tures,  perfected  over  31  years  of  Silo¬ 
making,  will  help  you  make  '48  your  most 
profitable  Dairy  year.  This  coupon  shows 
the  way.  Mail  it  TODAY! 


_  _  Pkt.  (30  seeds)  25c; 

</i  oi.  $2.50;  Oi.  $4.50. 

Burpee  Seed  Catalog  FREE 
R*ad  about  the»«  and  other  Burpee  Hy- 
bridt,  all  best  vegetables  and  flowers. 
Burpee  Seeds  Grow. 


352  Surpee  BvllOfng 
Ptilladelphle  32,  Pa.  for)  Clinton.  Iowa 
Send  postpaid  the  Burpee  Hybrid  Seeds  ordered  below. 

. Burpee  Hybrid  Tomato  It 32. 

. Clinton  Hybrid  Tomato  tl3S. 

. Burpee  H>’brld  Cucumber  370. 


Grange  Silo  Co.  Inc.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 
Please  put  me  on  your  priority  Silo  list 
uithout  any  obligation  to  me  in  any  way. 


KncMosed  li 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


Address 


OwItSin 


Looking  ahead,  we  see  one  fundamental  truth. 

VC’hat  America  needs  is  more  for  its  money.  If  the 
dollar  keeps  on  buying  less  and  less,  our  gold  will 
soon  turn  to  straw. 

We  say  that,  today  more  than  ever,  quality  and  full 
value  must  be  the  guiding  principles  of  commerce. 

Can  they  prevail  in  the  face  of  inflated  costs? 

Our  answer  is  here  on  this  page:  two  FULL-SIZED 
REAL  FARM  TRACTORS  at  sensible  prices.  They 
are  the  1-row  Model  B  and  the  2-row  Model  C,  com¬ 
plete  with  3 -in-1  Power  Transmitter,  hydraulic  sys¬ 
tem,  electric  lights  and  starter.  PLUS  —  a  full  line  of 
power  implements  with  precision  hydraulic  control. 

Even  in  these  times,  a  full  dollar’s  worth  is  the  right 
of  every  purchaser.  It’s  the  only  sound  business 
formula  we  know. 


flLIIS-CHIILMERS 

■  tractor  division,  MILWAUKEE  1.  U.  S.  A. 


WITH  FRONT-MOUNTED  IMPLEMENTS 

Planters,  cultivators,  fertilizer  attachments,  mower  —  all  ahead  of 
the  driver’s  seat.  No  blind  spot  behind  you.  What  a  world  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  comfort  and  accurate  work! 


1.  Belt  Pulley 

2.  Power  Take-off 

3.  Hydraulic  Lift 


WITH  3-IN-1  POWER  TRANSMITTER 

The  last  word  in  a  touch-control  hydraulic  system.  Attachment  for 
B  and  C  tractors. 


WITH  MORE  FARM  POWER  PER  DOLLAR 


THERE  ARE  old  washes  in  the  Valley  big  enough  to  swallow  a  team,  but  new  ones  have  been  stopped  by  conservation  practices. 


Plum  Valley 


BY  GEORGE  LAYCOCK 

and 

DOROTHY  DOUGLAS 


Farmers  in  this  Wisconsin  community  found 
that  only  by  uniting  could  they  effectively 

fight  Erosion.  At  monthly  meetings  they  help 
each  other  solve  soil  conservation  problems. 


WHEN  the  first  settlers  came  to  Plum 
Valley  in  1850  there  were  forests  of 
oak  on  the  hillsides  and  along  the  creek  that 
snaked  through  the  X’alley  were  thickets  of 
wild  plum  trees.  In  autumn  the  children 
gathered  the  fallen  plums  from  the  banks  of 
the  creek  and  pulled  them  out  of  its  pools 
with  long  sticks.  They  shared  the  wild  fruit 
with  the  VV'innebago  Indians,  but  there  was 
enough  for  all. 

The  red  jam  that  the  pioneer  house¬ 
wives  made  from  the  plums  was  often 
served  with  a  dinner  of  wild  duck  or  turkey. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  winter  the  creek 
and  the  fields  above  it  were  named  for  the 
fruit  and  called  “Plum  Valley.” 

The  oaks  of  the  Valley  made  the  joists 
and  framing  timbers  for  the  big  bams,  and 
the  slopes  they  had  covered  were  cleared 
for  com.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
creek  had  changed  its  course,  for  silt  was 
washing  down  from  the  hillsides.  The  wild 
plum  trees  were  gone  and  the  fields  stood 
bare  at  the  mercy  of  drenching  rains  and 
winter  thaws. 

Ten  years  ago  the  farmers  of  the  Valley 
began  to  worry. 

The  road  across  the  bottom  land  on 
Bill  Dreischmeier’s  farm  had  washed  out 
in  a  flash  flood.  A  section  of  the  countv 
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road  had  to  be  raised  because  the  creek 
was  silting  up  and  overflowing.  When 
workmen  were  changing  a  culvert  near 
the  foot  of  the  Valley  they  dug  into  a 
section  of  rail  fence  that  had  been  buried 
by  silt  carried  from  farms  up  the  Valley. 
In  1945  Plum  Creek  flooded  the  Valley 
and  Charles  Schroeder  said,  “We  lost  four 
inches  of  top  soil  from  a  corn  field  that  was 
just  prepared,  and  brush  washing  down 
the  creek  ruined  60  rods  of  fencing.” 

When  these  farmers  decided  to  take 
group  action  on  their  erosion  troubles 
their  first  problem  was  to  slow  down  the 
speed  of  the  water  that  ran  across  their 
fields.  They  knew  that  the  faster  run¬ 
ning  water  moves  the  more  soil  it  can 
carry.  By  employing  conservation  prac¬ 
tices  throughout  the  X'^alley  they  could 
keep  much  of  this  water  on  their  fields 
long  enough  for  it  to  filter  into  the  soil. 
The  rest  they  could  direct  into  grass  drain¬ 
age  ditches  where  it  could  do  little  dam¬ 
age.  The  plan  could  succeed  only  when 
each  of  the  farmers  did  his  share  in  hold¬ 
ing  the  water  back,  and  providing  safe 
grass  protected  waterways. 

The  change  started  one  night  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  1946  when  46  of  the  farmers 
from  all  over  the  Valley  gathered  at  the 
Plum  Valley  schoolhouse  to  found  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  is  something  new  in  soil 
conservation  work.  Here  the  farmers  in 
one  small  watershed  have  grouped  together 
in  an  efTort  to  conserve  the  resources  of 
the  whole  Valley. 

They  had  seen  how  one  farmer  can 
have  a  complete  conservation  plan  yet 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  erosion  when 
silt  from  farms  up  the  Valley  wash  down 
and  cover  fields  below'.  One  farmer  can 
employ  contour  farming,  terracing,  div'er- 
sion  ditches,  renovate  his  pasture  land, 
tile  his  wet  land,  and  fence  his  woods, 
yet  without  the  help  of  his  neighbors  do 
little  toward  making  his  community  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  They  felt 
that  a  conservation  program  to  be  effective 
must  include  more  than  one  farm. 

Plum  V'alley  is  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  Sauk  County,  Wisconsin,  75  miles  north 
of  Madison.  It  extends  over  into  Juneau 
and  Vernon  counties.  Most  of  the  people 
in  the  Valley  do  their  trading  in  Wone- 
woc,  which  is  two  miles  from  Plum 
Valley,  and  go  there  on  Sundays  to  the 
German  Lutheran  Church. 

From  the  headwaters  of  Plum  Creek, 
where  Joe  Goodman  has  his  farm,  to  the 
foot  of  the  \'alley  where  the  creek  joins 
the  Baraboo  River  the  Valley  is  about 
six  miles  long.  The  average  width  of  the 
V'alley  is  two  and  a  quarter  miles.  It 
includes  9,660  acres  of  hilly  land.  There 
is  some  fairly  level  bottom  land  like 
that  on  the  Otto  Schmidt  farm  at  the 
foot  of  the  Valley,  but  his  is  the  excep¬ 
tion,  for  most  of  the  land  that  drains  its 
water  into  Plum  Creek  is  steep  and  easily 
eroded.  The  top  soil  is  shallow  soil  that 
the  farmers  had  to  do  something  about 
saving  or  eventually  abandon. 


This  is  a  dairying  community  and  most 
of  the  milk  from  its  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
herds  goes  to  the  butter  processing  plant 
at  Wonewoc.  The  owners  know  that  they 
must  keep  these  animals  in  feed  but  have 
begun  to  realize  that  they  can  substitute 
grass  crops  for  corn.  Everywhere  in  the 
Valley  farmers  are  talking  about  grass  silage 
and  as  time  goes  on  more  of  them  will  store 
their  grass  crops  this  way.  It  fits  into  their 
new  farm  conservation  plans  that  usually 
require  five-year  rotations. 

The  plan  to  organize  the  farmers  was 
conceived  in  the  mind  of  Perry  Carroll, 
the  local  farm  planner  for  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service.  He  had  been  visiting 
the  Valley  regularly  since  he  took  his  job 
in  Sauk  County  in  1942,  and  every  time 
he  traveled  through  those  hills  he  could 
see  more  plainly  the  need  for  conserva¬ 
tion  action.  He  persuaded  a  few  of  the 
farmers  to  change  over  to  contour  farm¬ 
ing;  but  most  of  them  stuck  to  the  old 
plan.  One  farmer  said,  “Perry  had  been 


coming  out  this  way  for  years.  He  would 
leave  some  literature  and  in  the  evening 
when  we  got  inside  and  took  our  shoes 
off  we’d  read  it,  but  that  was  about  as 
far  as  it  would  go.  Then  one  time  at  a 
meeting  he  told  us  he  thought  it  was  about 
time  to  get  started  on  a  soil  conservation 
organization.” 

The  First  Meeting 

Forty-six  farmers  and  their  families  at¬ 
tended  the  first  meeting.  Word  had  al¬ 
ready  reached  farms  throughout  the 
Valley.  News  travels  fast  on  a  party  line. 
The  farmers  knew  why  they  were  gather¬ 
ing  and  wasted  little  time  in  setting  up  a 
long  range  conservation  program.  They 
finished  the  meeting  with  enough  ideas 
to  keep  them  busy  for  several  months. 
Their  new  by-laws  stated  that  any  farmer 
in  the  Valley  could  become  a  member  of 
the  association  but  that  during  his  first 
year  of  membership  he  had  to  start  using 
some  conservation  practices  on  his  land 


POOR  PASTURES  fill  few  milk  cans  so  most  Plum  Valley  farmers  have  changed  over 
to  long  rotations  which  provide  better  grazing  and  more  hay  for  winter  feeding. 
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FOR  30  YEARS  Harve  Schroeder  farmed  without  regard  for  contours,  and 
every  year  lost  more  soil.  Now,  with  the  help  of  Perry  Carroll,  he  plants 
crops  in  contour  strips,  renovates  pastures,  and  builds  diversion  ditches. 


THE  RAIN  GAUGE,  supplied  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  is  boarded  out 
with  o  different  family  each  year.  After  each  rain  this  year  John  Dreischmeier  and 
his  wife  carefully  record  the  amount  of  rain  and  the  period  of  time  in  which  it  fell. 


The  membership  fee  was  set  at  one  dollar 
a  year  and  the  fee  included  a  whole  farm. 
They  appointed  Emil  Backeburg,  who 
specializes  in  Guernseys  and  contours, 
temporary  president  and  a  couple  of 
months  later  his  neighbor  Walter  Lar¬ 
son  was  voted  into  the  office  for  the 
first  year. 

Committees  are  appointed  by  the  exec¬ 
utive  board  rather  than  the  president,  to 
assure  democratic  representation  to  every 
part  of  the  \’alley.  The  board  includes 
the  president,  vice-president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  chairman  of  the  Land  Use 
Planning  Committee. 

The  Land  Use  Planning  Committee, 
which  is  the  backbone  of  the  whole  plan, 
includes  35  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the 
Valley.  It  is  responsible  for  keeping  the 
association  on  a  straight  path  toward 
reaching  its  goals.  The  Committee  in¬ 
spects  the  work  accomplished  on  V^alley 
farms  and  compares  the  total  accomplish¬ 
ments  with  what  the  group  set  out  to  do 
for  the  year.  At  meetings  they  render 
reports  in  progress,  and  outline  goals  for 
the  future.  The  committee  is  divided  into 
five  sub-committees  and  each  of  these 
has  five  members.  Each  sub-committee  is 
from  a  different  section  of  the  Valley. 

There  is  a  meeting  the  first  Monday 
of  every  month.  The  meeting  is  held  one 
month  in  the  Plum  Valley  schoolhouse 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  V’alley  and  the 
following  month  in  the  White  Oak  Grove 
school  on  the  ridge  at  the  head  of  the 
N’alley.  At  the  first  meeting  the  farmers 
outlined  their  plans  for  the  year.  These 
included: 

1.  Set  up  a  rain  gauge  and  study  the 
rainfall  in  the  Valley. 

2.  Make  soil  profile  of  lower  Plum 
\’alley  to  learn  facts  about  run-off 
and  stream  siltation. 

3.  Set  up  a  community  experimental 
farm. 

4.  Study  differences  in  crop  yields  on 
eroded  and  non-eroded  land. 

5.  Establish  their  goals  for  following 
years. 

6.  Erect  signs  which  say,  “Welcome  to 
Plum  Valley,  sponsored  by  Plum 
\’alley  Conservation  Association,” 
along  roads  entering  the  V^alley. 

The  Typical  Meeting 

The  same  enthusiasm  has  carried  over 
from  that  meeting.  For  a  typical  winter 
meeting  about  sixty  people  have  come  to 
5Vhite  Oak  School.  The  men  are  standing 
around  the  back  of  the  room  telling  each 
other  about  what’s  happening  on  the  home 
place.  A  few  of  them  are  bringing  in 
long  benches  and  setting  them  across  the 
middle  of  the  room.  The  women  and 
children  are  finding  places  for  themselves 
in  the  row  of  double  desks  that  extends 
down  each  side  of  the  room. 

The  schoolhouse  is  already  warm.  The 
fire  that  has  been  burning  in  the  large, 
square  stove  near  the  door  was  kept  for 
the  evening  meeting.  No  one  has  put 
on  Sunday  clothes.  The  men  are  wear- 
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gets  into  his  seat  before  a  motion  picture 
screen  is  being  set  up  in  the  front  of  the 
room.  There  is  a  short  color  movie  that 
gives  the  main  points  for  making  a  farm 
pond;  then  the  children  settle  down  for 
the  second  reel  which  shows  how  Clyde 
Beatty  handles  wild  tigers. 

When  the  movies  are  finished  the  men 
once  more  drift  toward  the  rear  of  the 
room  and  give  the  women  a  chance  to 
set  out  the  lunch.  The  kids  start  to  chase 
each  other  around  the  room  and  get  in 
their  mothers’  way.  Pie  and  cake  are 
spread  on  benches  in  front  of  the  black¬ 
board.  It  isn’t  long  until  the  aroma  of 
hot  coffee  reaches  the  back  of  the  room 
and  the  men  begin  to  edge  toward  the 
food. 

As  soon  as  evervone  has  a  plate  and 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  has  found  a  place  to 
sit,  the  conversation  makes  way  for  oc¬ 
casional  bites  of  apple  pie.  The  men 
haven’t  completely  stopped  talking  even 
while  they  were  filling  their  plates.  While 
they  finish  their  food  they’re  talking  about 
one  of  the  farmers  at  the  head  of  the 
V^alley  who  has  a  serious  erosion  problem 
and  isn’t  in  the  organization.  Hilbert 


Griffa  says,  “John,  he’s  your  brother-in- 
law.  You  work  on  him.”  It’s  eleven- 
thirty  by  the  time  the  farmers,  thinking 
of  the  ne.xt  morning’s  chores,  start  to 
round  up  their  families. 


ing  clean  overalls  and  children’s  faces 
have  been  thoroughly  scrubbed. 

When  it  looks  as  though  everyone 
has  arrived,  Walter  Larson  says,  “Well, 
guess  it’s  time  to  start,  boys,”  and  picks 
his  way  toward  the  front  of  the  room. 
He  raps  on  the  teacher’s  desk  with  his 
pKJcket  knife  and  calls  the  meeting  to 
order.  The  men  temporarily  discontinue 
their  discussions  and  find  places  on  the 
benches.  Those  on  committees  begin  to 
pull  small  notebooks  from  their  pockets. 

The  secretary  reads  the  minutes  and 
the  treasurer  gives  a  report  on  the  cash 
on  hand.  Dewey  Peterson,  Chairman  of 
the  Land  Use  Planning  Committee  points 
out,  “It  might  be  well  to  remind  every¬ 
one  again  about  the  rules  we  made  on 
the  use  of  the  doodlebug  scraper.  The 
rules  were  that  it  would  cost  a  dollar  a 
day  whether  the  person  who  had  it  was 
using  it  or  not.  That  was  to  keep  one 
fellow  from  getting  the  doodlebug  and 
keeping  it  several  days  after  he  was  fin¬ 
ished  with  it.  I  think  we  should  let  it  go 
this  time  because  the  person  who  had  it 
last  week  didn’t  know  about  the  rule,  but 
from  now  on  we  should  stick  to  the  regu¬ 
lation.”  As  soon  as  the  business  is  taken 
care  of  someone  is  on  his  feet  making  a 
motion  for  adjournment  and  he  hardly 


Their  Own  E.xperiment  Station 
When  the  organization  was  formed  the 
farmers  decided  that  a  demonstration  was 
worth  more  than  a  lot  of  talk.  To  study  first 
hand  the  results  of  different  cropping  prac¬ 
tices  on  sloping  land,  the  association  decid¬ 
ed  to  start  its  own  experiment  station.  Frank 
Afton  donated  three  and  a  half  acres 
of  his  farm  for  the  purpose  and  during 
slack  days  the  farmers  came  in  to  get  it 
started.  Eight  strips  30  feet  wide  and 
300  feet  long  were  laid  out.  At  the  bottom 
of  each  test  strip  is  a  siltation  basin  where 
the  soil  that  washed  from  the  strip  can 
be  measured.  Each  strip  is  under  different 
farming  practices  and  the  measuring  sticks 
set  in  the  siltation  basins  reveal  the  amount 
of  soil  that  washed  away  under  different 
cultivations.  Any  time  a  Plum  \’alley 
farmer  wants  to  know  what  a  heavy  rain 
did  to  similar  fields  of  corn  and  hay,  he 
can  stop  on  his  way  to  town  and  check 


THIS  1 0-ACRE  FIELD,  now  a  good  producer,  was  once  abandoned  by  Joe  Barbour 
because  it  was  decorated  with  gullies.  When  conservation  became  popular 
in  Plum  Valley  he  changed  the  field  to  contours  and  gave  it  a  new  grip  on  life. 
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THE  FARMERS  BECOME  SCIENTISTS  when  work  is  slack;  they  can  gather  on  their 
own  experimental  plots  on  Frank  Afton's  farm  at  the  foot  of  the  Valley.  On  three 
and  a  half  acres  of  sloping  land  there  are  eight  test  strips.  Each  is  300  feet  long 
and  30  feet  wide.  There  is  a  different  rotation  and  plan  of  cultivation  on  every  strip. 
Some  are  contoured  while  others  run  straight  up  the  hill.  At  the  foot  of  each  strip  is 
a  siltation  basin  and  a  measuring  stick  that  tells  the  story  of  what  every  rain 
does  to  the  strip  above  it.  The  plots  were  one  of  the  first  cooperative  projects. 


the  siltation  basins.  The  experimental  plots 
have  become  a  leathering  place  when  farm 
duties  are  slack.  The  Land  Use  Planning 
Committee  is  responsible  for  keeping  the 
plots  weeded  and  working. 

Carroll  knew  that  a  wider  interest  would 
put  more  work  in  his  hands  than  he 
would  be  able  to  finish  alone.  He  knew, 
too,  that  the  farmers  would  go  farther 
if  they  understood  how  to  lay  contours 
and  diversion  ditches  for  themselves  as 
well  as  the  scientific  principles  behind 
conservation  farming.  To  help  get  the 
job  done  faster  he  suggested  a  school  in 
conservation  principles  for  the  farmers  of 
the  X’alley.  The  course  lasted  for  three 
nights  and  Carroll  showed  the  farmers 
how  to  use  a  hand  level  and  lay  out  con¬ 
tours  on  their  own  farms.  “I  had  only 
two  hands,”  he  said,  “and  I  knew  that 
every  one  of  the  farmers  who  learned  the 
methods  we  had  to  use  would  increase 
the  amount  of  work  we  could  accomplish.” 
When  the  farmers  had  completed  this 
short  course  they  were  able  to  talk  with 
other  farmers  throughout  the  \’alley  and 
help  them  make  plans  for  a  change-over 
to  contour  farming. 

A  Plum  \’alley  farmer  can  make  up 
his  own  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
will  join  the  association.  Naturally  he 
cannot  be  forced  into  the  plan  against 
his  will.  The  association  does,  however, 
have  one  important  weapon  at  its  dis¬ 
posal.  This  is  public  opinion.  The  more 
active  members  who  are  farming  on  the 
contour  and  carrying  out  complete  soil 
conservation  plans  talk  with  the  non-mem¬ 
bers  every'  time  they  get  a  chance.  Slowly 
the  membership  list  is  growing.  There  are 
now  60  farms  in  the  association.  Many  of 
the  farmers  have  joined  because  they  can 
see  the  results  of  better  land  use  on  their 
neighbor’s  land  across  the  fence ;  some 
have  joined  because  they  want  to  be  part 
of  a  constructive  conserv'ation  endeavor. 
In  the  beginning  several  of  the  Valley 
farmers  said  that  they  wanted  nothing 
to  do  with  the  plan.  It  has  been  hard 
for  these  men  to  change  their  minds  but 
as  they  see  conservation  methods  increas¬ 
ing  the  crops  on  farms  around  them,  they 
are  gradually  altering  their  own  farm 
plans.  Eventually  almost  every  farmer  in 
the  \ ’alley  will  belong. 

Behind  the  success  of  the  association  is 
a  program  of  education  and  information 
that  has  changed  the  thinking  of  the 
whole  \’alley.  The  plan  has  succeeded 
because  the  people  no  longer  think  of 
Plum  \’alley  as  a  collection  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts  but  think  of  it  as  a  watershed  drained 
by  one  stream.  Three  years  ago  most  of 
these  people  had  little  idea  of  what  water¬ 
shed  really  means.  Now  they  talk  about 
conditions  “over  in  our  shed.” 

Conservation  farming  has  changed  the 
face  of  the  Valley.  The  hills  are  beginning 
to  take  on  a  healthy  appearance.  Even 
before  the  association  was  formed.  Plum 
Valley  farms  were  productive.  The  men 
who  farmed  the  hills  knew  what  they 


were  doing,  and  made  the  most  of  the 
natural  resources  with  which  they  worked. 
Farmers  here  are  hard  working  people 
whose  ancestors  immigrated  from  Ger¬ 
many  and  settled  in  southern  Wisconsin 
sometime  after  1850.  They  are  conser¬ 
vative  people  who  take  slowlv  to  new 
ideas  but  don’t  hesitate  to  follow  them 
when  the  good  of  their  farms  depends 
upon  it. 

There  is  more  than  one  reason  why  the 
Plum  \’alley  Soil  Conservation  .Association 
accomplishes  more  than  the  average  county 
conserv’ation  district.  The  Plum  X’alley 
group  has  its  greatest  strength  in  the  fact 
that  the  whole  community  agrees  with  the 
farmer  who  changes  his  century  old  plan 
and  begins  to  farm  around  the  curv’es. 
Everv’  farm  in  the  \’alley  has  similar 
erosion  problems  and  the  farmers  can  see 
how  soil  conservation  practices  arc  solving 
these  problems  on  neighbors’  farms. 

Harve  Sohroecler’s  Plan 

Conservation  farming  has  meant  a 
change  in  the  farmer’s  work.  In  some 


cases  the  whole  farm  system  had  to  be  re¬ 
organized  and  the  land  farmed  in  entirely 
different  fashion.  It  happened  this  way 
on  the  Schroeder  farm. 

Harve  Schroeder  is  no  longer  young. 
He  has  three  children,  one  of  them  grown 
and  living  away.  He  has  owned  his  farm 
for  thirty  years.  A  few  years  ago  he 
began  to  realize  that  there  had  to  be  some 
changes  made  if  he  continued  to  farm 
his  steep  hillsides.  With  the  help  of  Car- 
roll  he  drew  up  a  complete  farm  plan  and 
in  one  vear  has  changed  his  whole  program 
to  conform.  Now  that  he  has  a  good  start 
Harve  says,  “The  only  thing  that  makes  me 
want  to  kick  myself  is  that  I  didn’t  start 
farming  this  way  twenty-five  years  ago.” 

He  bought  his  farm  right  after  the 
first  World  \Var.  There  are  120  acres  in 
one  strip  from  the  creek  back  across  the 
hills.  Most  of  the  land  is  fit  only  for 
pasture,  and  the  fields  that  can  be  cul¬ 
tivated  should  be  in  long  rotations  that 
include  from  two  to  four  years  of  grass 
and  hay  crops.  He  wants  to  work  into 


WHEN  HEAVY  RAINS  push  Plum  Creek  out  of  its  bonks  the  bottom  land  is  enriched 
with  top  soil  from  the  slopes  above.  Because  only  a  small  part  of  the  Valley  is 
bottom  land,  the  farmer's  biggest  concern  is  saving  top  soil  on  the  hillsides. 
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WHEN  THE  Plum  Valley  Soil  Conservation  Association  boys  get  together  they 
exchange  ideas  and  someone  always  comes  up  with  a  new  one.  To  take  some  of  the 
muscle  work  out  of  hay  making  Ray  Reineke  installed  this  mower  which  tips  hay  into 
any  corner  of  the  mow  without  tangling  it.  The  pitchforks  can  be  left  in  the  field. 


This  is  How  Harve  Schrocdcr  Started 
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six-year  rotations  as  soon  as  he  can.  This 
will  be  a  year  of  corn,  a  year  of  small 
grain,  probably  oats,  and  four  years  of 
hay. 

.All  of  his  crop  land  except  fifteen  acres 
of  bottom  land  along  Plum  Creek  is  steep 
enough  that  it  must  be  either  contour  strip 
cropped  or  terraced.  The  contours  and 
diversion  ditches  were  laid  out  in  the  fall  of 
1946,  and  last  spring  Harv’e  changed  as 
much  of  his  land  over  as  he  could  find  time 
for.  The  neighbors  say  that  he  tried  to 
do  three  years’  work  in  one  but  that 
he’s  getting  along  with  it. 

It  was  a  January  thaw  in  the  winter 
of  1946  that  made  him  fully  conscious  of 
the  need  for  contours  in  his  fields.  “I  had 
that  piece  behind  the  house  all  plowed 
up  for  spring  planting,”  he  said.  “I’d 
put  a  lot  of  good  lime  and  manure  on  it, 
too,  then  the  thaw  came.  The  water  ran 
off  that  hillside  and  left  a  big  gulley 
every  rod  clear  across  the  field.  All  the 
water  ran  down  between  the  barn  and 
the  house.  During  that  thaw  it  was  so  deep 
that  I  couldn’t  get  to  the  bam  wearing  four 
buckle  overshoes  without  getting  my  feet 
wet.  It  just  made  me  sick,  and  there  I  had 
to  look  at  that  field  until  seeding  time.  I 
told  my  wife,  ‘that’s  enough.  I’m  going  to 
contour  these  fields.’  ” 

He  is  no  longer  bothered  with  water 
running  between  the  bam  and  house.  The 
field  is  being  farmed  in  strips  that  are  on 
the  contour.  It  is  a  long  slope  and  two 
strips  above  the  house  is  an  800-foot  di¬ 
version  ditch  to  carry  run-off  water  from 
the  field  rather  than  let  it  chase  on  down 
the  slope.  On  long  slopes  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  suggests  a  diversion  ditch 
every  fourth  strip.  When  Schroeder  has 
completed  his  readjustment  from  ordinary 
farming  his  farm  will  have  five  diversions. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  helped  plant  1500  pine 
seedlings  on  a  gullied  slope  that  is  too  steep 
to  pasture.  This  will  protect  the  land  from 
future  g^lleying  and  eventually  provide 
timber  for  farm  use. 

There  are  forty-one  acres  of  pasture 
that  will  be  permanent  pasture  as  soon  as 
Schroeder  finishes  working  on  it.  He 
renovated  fourteen  acres  last  spring  and 
this  is  now  the  best  pasture  on  his  farm. 
He  worked  it  up  with  a  “quack  grass 
digger”  which  is  a  spring  tooth  harrow  on 
wheels,  and  seeded  it  with  a  grass  and 
legume  mixture.  After  he  had  it  dug  up 
he  seeded  oats.  In  each  bushel  was  mixed 
8  to  9  pKDunds  of  brome  grass.  While  the 
seedbed  was  still  fresh  he  planted  his  pas¬ 
ture  which  included:  6-8  pounds  of 
alfalfa,  4  pounds  of  red  clover,  and  about 
one-half  pound  of  ladino.  Before  he  dug 
up  the  surface  he  gave  the  field  between 
200  and  400  jx>unds  of  a  complete  fertilizer 
per  acre. 

The  middle  of  that  same  summer  the 
field  was  ready  to  pasture.  He  divided  it 
into  three  plots  with  single  wire  electric 
fences  and  rotated  the  cattle  from  one 
area  to  the  other.  Under  this  plan  he  has 

(Continued  on  page  100) 
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FROM  THE  AIR  Plum  Valley  is  ribbons  of  crops  wrapped  around  the  slopes.  Each 
farm  is  wedded  to  its  neighbors  by  a  cooperative  plan  of  erosion  control  for  the 
farmers  consider  the  whole  Valley  as  a  unit.  In  these  fields  there  is  a  diversion 
ditch  every  fourth  strip  to  carry  excess  water  around  the  curves  and  lighten  the 
load  on  the  strips  below.  Farmers  are  employing  five  and  six  year  rotations  to 
keep  the  fields  in  hay  longer,  and  turning  the  extra  grass  crops  into  silage. 
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THE  BIDDY  on  the  right  is  a  champion  layer;  she  has  a  sharp  eye,  full  red  comb,  clean  cut  beak,  and  she  takes  an  Interest 
in  life.  Her  friend  has  forgotten  when  she  laid  her  last  egg;  in  her  immediate  future  are  a  chopping  block  and  a  pot. 


SINCE  nature  failed  to  equip  hens  with 
egg  numbering  attachments,  poultry 
men  have  to  resort  to  their  own  poor  in¬ 
ventions  to  identify  the  laying  members  of 
their  flocks.  Idle  curiosity  alone  does  not 
prompt  the  owner  of  a  hen  to  delve  into 
her  personal  production  record ;  whether 
or  not  she  is  laying,  how  long  she  has  been 
laying,  and  the  number  of  breakfast  eggs 
she  has  dropped  into  her  nest  since  her 
last  vacation  are  matters  of  extreme  im¬ 
portance.  If  the  answers  to  these  questions 
are  favorable,  it  means  increased  profits ; 
if  not,  losses. 

The  answers,  too,  are  important  to  the 
hen.  If  she  doesn’t  get  a  passing  grade  she 
is  forthwith  chucked  into  a  coop  especially 
made  to  fit  conveniently  in  a  truck,  and 


from  there  it  isn’t  long  until  she  finds 
herself  surrounded  by  noodles  and  gravy. 

The  importance  of  culling  is  obvious. 
Loafing  hens,  hens  with  only  short  laying 
records,  and  spotty  producers  are  expens¬ 
ive  luxuries.  A  hen  that  is  loafing  eats  as 
much  as  a  laying  hen.  Since  the  tem¬ 
peramental  egg  market  seems  to  operate 
on  the  very  narrowest  of  margins  between 
egg  prices  and  the  price  of  feed,  a  few 
loafers  consume  the  profits  from  a  large 
number  of  layers.  The  social  value  of  a 
hen’s  company  is  nil.  She  is  fed  and  shel¬ 
tered  for  one  purpose  only — to  lay  an  egg 
as  often  as  possible.  So  when  she  stops  lay¬ 
ing,  she  is  about  as  useful  as  a  cold  in  the 
head.  The  specialist  in  egg  production 
usually  has  a  quick  eye  for  the  loafer, 
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and  periodic  culling  is  part  of  his  routine. 
The  owner  of  small  flocks,  which  include 
many  farmers,  often  overlooks  this  im¬ 
portant  operation  for  two  reasons.  One, 
they  have  no  way  to  check  closely  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  hens  and,  two,  they 
associate  a  drop-off  in  laying  as  being 
seasonal  and  inevitable.  The  farm  wife 
rarely  has  a  notion  of  how  many  hens  she 
has  in  her  flock  and  what  percentage  are 
laying.  Many  a  farmer  is  carrying  gnarled 
and  aging  pensioners  which,  at  best,  lay 
only  a  few  eggs  in  the  spring,  and  spend 
the  rest  of  the  year  in  a  paradise  of  no 
work  and  all  play  with  good  food  and 
pleasant  companions. 

Mrs.  Luther  McAllister,  Quincy,  Illi¬ 
nois,  has  a  flock  of  about  200  “good” 


HOW  TO  CULL  A  HEN 


^\  hite  Leghorns.  Her  management  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  average  farm.  She  keeps  her  flock 
in  a  house  and  enclosed  poultry  yard  in 
the  winter  but  allows  it  free  range  on  the 
farm  during  the  summer  months.  She 
hatches  her  own  chicks,  keeping  a  number 
of  well-bred  roosters  with  the  flock  at  all 
times.  During  the  summer,  to  supplement 
the  range  grass,  she  feeds  some  corn,  which 
she  gets  from  the  crib  and  doesn’t  weigh 
or  measure.  During  the  winter  she  feeds 
corn  and  oats  and  some  laying  mash. 
Once  in  the  spring  and  once  in  the  fall 
she  and  her  husband  make  a  cursory  e.xam- 
ination  of  the  flock  and  cull  out  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  non-layers.  She  relies 
more  on  her  memory  of  what  the  indi¬ 
vidual  hen  has  done  and  on  her  general 
appearance  rather  than  on  scientific  cull¬ 
ing  methods.  Mrs.  McAllister  says  manv 
of  her  hens  are  four  or  five  years  old.  She 
carries  the  flock  records  around  in  her 
head  and  thinks  her  hens  might  average 
about  80  eggs  per  year.  She  believes  she 
makes  money,  but  how  much  above  feed 
costs  she  doesn’t  know.  She  expects  a  long 
lay-off  during  the  moulting  season  and 
when  this  comes  along  she  stops  feeding 
grain. 

In  contrast  with  Mrs.  McAllister’s  man¬ 
agement  is  that  of  the  commercial  breeder 
and  egg  producer.  The  Gasson  Poultry 
Farms  of  Versailles,  Ohio,  is  typical  of 
this  group.  John  P.  Gasson  says : 

“Our  culling  and  selection  goes  on  con¬ 
tinuously.  We  operate  an  R.  O.  P.  breed¬ 
ing  farm  and  hatchery'  and  we  are  always 
on  the  alert  to  improve  our  birds’  produc¬ 
tion  and  health.  Our  foundation  breeding 
stock  is  selected  each  year  from  1800 
trapnested  candidates.  Before  going  into 
our  individual  breeding  pens  they  are  care¬ 
fully  progeny  tested  on  a  family  basis  for 
egg  production,  egg  size,  egg  quality,  body 
weight,  body  type,  vigor  and  health,  liv¬ 
ability,  matchability,  and  other  inherited 
factors.  During  the  hatching  season  the 
eggs  are  carefully  selected  for  size,  shap>e, 
shell  texture  and  interior  quality.  The 
chicks  are  healthy  and  plump ;  several 
times  during  the  growing  period  they  are 
sorted  and  culled  on  the  basis  of  rate  of 
growth,  body  type,  vigor  and  health.  At 
housing  time  the  well-developed,  vigorous, 
alert  pullets  are  selected.  Our  pullets  hold 
up  very  well  under  heavy  egg  production 
and  only  an  occasional  one  need  be 
removed  before  the  following  summer 
months.  A  bird  is  removed  from  our  pens 
any  time  we  believe  she  is  unfit  to  remain 
any  longer.” 

Harold  Gray,  manager  of  the  Downs 
Poultry  Farms,  Romeo,  Michigan,  not  only 
uses  the  most  scientific  culling  methods, 
but  throws  in  a  dash  of  intuition.  He  says : 

“Y’know  there’s  really  only  one  sure 

ONLY  BY  TRAP  NESTS  can  an  accurate 
record  of  a  hen’s  performance  be  kept. 
Detailed  records,  including  weight  of  eggs, 
show  which  birds  are  the  best  breeders. 


way  to  cull  a  hen.  That’s  through  trapnest 
records.  Sounds  like  an  obvious  statement, 
but  a  lot  of  farmers  don’t  realize  it.  I’ve 
handled  hens  for  25  years.  Every  time  I 
handle  ’em  I  cull  ’em.  Any  poultryman 
does,  down  inside,  whether  he  throws  ’em 
out  right  then  or  not.  We  had  20,000  birds 
in  ’47  which  was  maybe  a  little  bit  above 
av’erage.  I’d  say  I’ve  culled  half  a  million 
birds. 

“In  culling,  a  man’s  got  to  look  for  more 
than  one  thing — and  figure  on  the  law  of 
averages  too.  Now  you  take  the  ‘Old  Hogan 
System.’  Remember  when  a  hen  used  to  be 
called  a  ‘one,  ( two  or  three  or  four  j  finger 
hen.’  With  that  system  you  used  only  the 
measurement  between  the  pelvic  bones — 
with  maybe  some  slight  consideration  of  the 
thickness  of  the  bones  themselves  and  their 
pliability. 

“.And  that  was  a  sight  better  than  the 
way  I  hear  the  old  German  farm  women 
used  to  cull  ’em.  They  used  to  go  out  each 
morning  before  daylight,  grab  up  each  hen, 
and  run  their  finger  all  the  way  up  the  vents 
to  feel  if  there  was  an  egg  there.  If  there 


was  no  egg  four  mornings  in  a  row,  out  she 
would  go. 

“These  days  we  look  for  more  than  one 
thing.  First  there’s  the  general  health  of  the 
bird,  how  she  looks,  and  how  long  she’s  been 
in  production.  Then  a  glance  at  the  head 
and  eye,  color  and  shaoe — and  don’t  for¬ 
get  the  beak.  Pigmentation  changes  as  a 
bird’s  condition  changes.  Check  the  wing 
molt.  Our  feeling  is  that  the  condition  of 
the  wing  molt  is  a  check  on  past  produc¬ 
tion — and  we  estimate  our  future  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  past  production.  Feeling  of  the 
pelvic  bone  is  only  an  indication  of  present 
production — not  necessarily  a  measure  of 
past  production  or  future  possibilities,  be¬ 
cause  pelvic  bone  structure  can  and  does 
change  with  the  physical  condition  of  the 
bird.  So  when  we  cull  ’em  here  we  herd  ’em 
all  off  to  one  side  of  the  pen,  go  in,  and  start 
picking  ’em  up.  While  we’re  lifting  ’em  off 
the  ground  we  check  these  points,  toss  in  a 
little  ‘feel’  and  intuition,  and  decide  which 
way  to  throw  ’em.  but  fast.” 

In  g(x)d  commercial  egg  factories  a  hen 
is  sent  to  the  block  when  her  egg  produc- 
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THE  WIDTH  between  the  pelvic  and  pin  bones,  and  between  the  keel  and  pubic  bones, 
is  only  one  of  the  several  ways  to  determine  a  hen's  productiveness.  This  test  alone 
may  be  misleading  and  such  measurements  should  be  weighed  in  with  other  tests 
for  the  laying  hen.  In  general,  the  wider  the  space,  the  better  layer  is  the  hen. 


tion  falls  below  her  feed  and  labor  costs. 
As  a  rule  of  thumb  this  is  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  150  eggs  a  year  at 
present  prices.  Many  farm  flocks,  regarded 
as  fair  producers,  will  not  average  100 
eggs  per  hen  per  year.  Many  commercial 
plants  report  an  average  of  200  and  over. 
A  hen  that  lays  200  eggs  per  year  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  excellent  hen,  and  champions 
have  been  shooting  at  the  350  mark  for 
several  years,  missing  it  by  only  a  few 
eggs  in  1947. 

Two  and  three  year  old  hens  require 
more  care  and  more  frequent  culling  in 
order  to  secure  profitable  egg  production. 
During  recent  years  government  extension 
poultry'  men  have  been  advocating  all¬ 
pullet  flocks  for  greater  profits.  One  of 
the  best  known  commercial  poultrymen  in 
the  Midwest,  says:  “Personally,  I  believe 
that  during  periods  of  low  meat  and  egg 
prices  it  is  desirable  to  keep  25  p>er  cent 
or  more  of  the  better  pullets  during  the 
second  year  of  production.  With  low  meat 
prices  very  little  will  be  gained  by  selling 
them.  However,  they  will  lay  larger  eggs 
during  their  second  year,  and  they  bring 
higher  prices.” 

The  non-productive  age  of  a  hen  is 
that  age  at  which  she  stops  laying.  One 
might  have  profitable  performance  for 
two  or  three  years  if  the  hens  are  well- 
bred,  well  managed,  and  expertly  culled. 
On  some  commercial  breeding  farms  good 
hens  are  kept  five  or  six  years  for  breed¬ 
ing.  A  hen  will  live  13  to  15  years.  It.  is 
doubtful  if  such  a  bird  is  worth  much  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  curiosity.  She  has  long  ago  re¬ 
tired  from  the  laying  nest  and  no  one  but 
an  extreme  optimist  would  tackle  her  on 
the  dinner  table. 

There  is  a  second  reason  for  culling  the 
loafers;  the  best  birds  only  are  kept  for 
breeders  and  the  egg  production  of  the 
flock  over  a  period  of  years  is  increased. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  where 
chicks  are  bought  at  a  hatchery.  In  that 
case,  the  buyer  must  have  faith  in  the 
quality  of  the  chicks. 

When  To  Cull 

The  poultry  industry,  whether  its  end 
is  eggs  or  meat,  is  one  long  series  of  cull¬ 
ing.  Culling  starts  with  the  eggs.  First,  only 
eggs  from  known  producers  are  selected 
and  from  these  are  culled  the  small,  mis¬ 
shapen  and  off -colored  ones.  Then,  when 
the  egg  is  hatched,  all  weak  and  crippled 
chicks  are  culled.  Then,  if  eggs  are  the 
goal,  the  pullets  arc  separated  from  the 
cockerels  (see  “Chick  Sexing,”  Farm 
Quarterly,  Autumn,  1947)  and  again  the 
pullets  are  periodically  culled  as  they  de¬ 
velop.  .\11  slow  developing  ones,  which  in¬ 
dicates  they  are  low  in  vitality,  are  thrown 
in  with  the  broilers  for  sale  as  meat. 

When  the  pullets  are  ready  to  go  into 
winter  quarters  they  should  be  culled 
again.  At  this  time  the  breeders  who  keep 
their  birds  in  the  confines  of  breed  stand¬ 
ards  discard  all  that  show  disqualifications 
for  their  breed  and  variety  and  those  that 
fall  below  standard  in  vigor.  The  average 
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THE  A^OLT  of  the  primary  wing  feathers  is  a  moderate  indication  of  a  laying 
vacation.  They  are  shed  in  definite  order  and  a  study  of  their  growth  shows 
length  of  vacations.  Note  the  axial  or  thumb  feather  dividing  the  primary  feathers. 


farmer  and  poultryman  will  want  to  keep 
all  the  pullets  that  have  the  proper  body 
size,  vigor  and  vitality  to  give  them  possible 
future  profitable  egg  production.  Vigor  is 
essential  if  the  birds  are  to  produce  eggs 
capable  of  hatching  vigorous  chicks.  Vigor 
is  also  essential  in  a  profitable  egg  pro¬ 
duction. 

Even  after  these  preliminary  cullings 
your  selected  flock  of  layers  will  contain 
approximately  one- third  which  will  not 
lay  enough  eggs  to  warrant  keeping  them 
a  second  year.  During  the  summer  of  the 
second  year  they  should  be  culled  again 
two  or  three  times.  Few  hens  will  survive 
the  second  year  of  production.  Therefore, 
if  you  have  hens  in  your  flock  over  two 
years  old  the  chances  are  that  they  are 
more  of  a  luxury  than  an  asset.  These 
should  be  carefully  culled. 

Age  is  not  the  only  factor  in  laying  per¬ 
formance.  The  best  of  layen,  if  improp¬ 
erly  fed,  or  not  fed  a  balanced  ration,  or 
are  diseased,  or  are  infected  with  lice  and 
mites,  will  fall  off  or  stop  laying.  Insufficient 
water  will  often  result  in  a  slump  in  laying. 
Close  culling  should  be  done  in  July, 
August,  and  September.  Almost  all  young 
healthy  hens  will  spurt  in  egg  production 


during  the  spring  months.  When  the  hot 
months  come  the  poor  producers  fall  off. 
In  poorly  bred  flocks  and  in  flocks  which 
are  fed  by  hit-and-miss  methods  and  flocks 
which  are  left  to  fend  for  themselves,  this 
drop  may  come  as  early  as  June,  depend¬ 
ing,  to  some  extent,  on  the  time  they  are 
hatched.  If  your  flock  is  culled  about  the 
first  of  July  the  second  culling  should  fol¬ 
low  four  to  six  weeks  later.  The  first  culling 
weeds  out  those  that  are  definitely  poor 
producers.  The  second  culling  further  adds 
quality  to  the  flock  and  if  the  third  is 
necessary  it  prepares  the  flock  for  the 
profitable  winter  season. 

Many  Southern  farmers  wait  until  Janu¬ 
ary’  or  February  to  cull  their  flocks.  Some 
hen  experts  consider  this  to  be  a  bad 
practice  because,  at  this  time,  practically 
all  are  coming  into,  or  are  already  in,  pro¬ 
duction.  The  flock  cannot  be  culled  with 
any  assurance  that  the  poor  layers  are 
being  removed.  This  culling  catches  only 
the  birds  that  are  off  color  or  have  some 
breed  disqualifications  and  these  defects  do 
not  affect  egg  production. 


How  To  Cull 

The  writer  of  a  famous  old  English  cook 
book  was  a  realist.  Before  giving  his  reci{)e 
for  curried  rabbit  he  prefaced  it  with  the 
following  advice:  “First,  catch  your  rab¬ 
bit.”  This  might  well  be  the  introductory 
advice  on  “How  to  Cull.”  First,  catch 
your  hen.  This  may  not  be  as  easy  as  it 
appears  to  be.  Any  farm  wife  who  has 
chased  a  hen,  scheduled  for  Sunday  din¬ 
ner,  all  over  the  farm  knows  that  it  takes 
more  than  agility  and  a  sound  heart.  She 
knows  also  that  if  she  were  to  try  the 
same  methods  on  her  laying  flock,  even  if 
they  are  in  a  pen,  it  would  result  in  so 
much  excitement  that  laying  would  fall 
off  for  several  days.  There  are  several 
methods  of  catching  your  hens  without 
doing  them  harm.  One  is  to  rig  up  a  trap 
set  at  the  opening  of  the  hen  house ; 
another  is  to  use  a  catching  hook;  and 
another  is  to  visit  the  hen  house  at  night 
with  a  flashlight  and  pluck  the  sleeping 
hen  off  the  roost. 

Since  culling  involves  a  close  e.xamina- 
tion  of  the  fowl  and  since  she  will  prob- 
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ONE  OF  THE  WAYS  to  catch  a  hen  is  with  a  wire  hook.  Like  running  them  down, 
it  gets  the  flock  excited  and  might  cause  a  vocation.  A  better  way  is  a  trap  pen 
set  at  the  door.  Hens  con  be  token  from  the  pen  without  undue  disturbance. 


A  CULLING  CHART* 

JUDGING  FOR  PRESENT  PRODUCTION 

Vent  . 

Pubic  bones  . 

Comb  . 

Wattles  and 
ear  lobes 

Laying  hen 

Nonlaying  hen 

Large,  dilated,  oblong,  moist 

Flexible,  wide  apart 

Large,  red.  full,  glossy 

Prominent,  soft,  smooth 

Small,  contracted,  round,  dry 

Rigid,  close  together 

Small,  pale,  scaly 

Inconspicuous,  rough,  and  dry 

JUDGING  FOR  PAST  PRODUCTION 

Vent  . 

Eyelids  . 

Ear  lobes . 

Beak  . 

Face  . 

Shanks  . 

Plumage  . 

Long-laying  period 

Short-laying  period 

Bluish-white 

Tliin,  and  edges  white,  prominent. 

keen,  sparkling 

Enamel  white 

Pearly  white 

Cleancut.  sunken 

White,  flat.  thin,  creased 

Worn,  soiled,  lifeless,  close-feathered 

Flesh-colored 

Listless,  sunken 

Yellow-tinted 

Yellow-tinted 

Full,  well-fleshed,  yellowish 

Yellow,  round,  smooth 

Signs  of  molting,  loose-feathered 

JUDGING  FOR  RATE  OF  PRODUCTION 

Keel  . 

Pubic  bones 

Capacity . 

Abdomen  . 

Rump  . 

Skin  . 

Lateral 

processes  . 

High  rate 

Low  rate 

Slopes  downward 

Tips  thin,  points  straight 

Four  to  flve  Angers 

Soft,  pliable,  dilated 

Bioad.  width  carried  back 

Soft,  thin,  loose,  silky 

Prominent,  pointed  outward 

Slopes  upward 

Tips  thick,  curved  in 

Two  Angers 

Fatty,  hard,  contracted 

Narrow,  cramped 

Thick,  dry,  underlain  with  fat 

Hard  to  And.  pointed  inward 

JUDGING  FOR  PERSISTENCY  OF  PRODUCTION 

High  persistency 

Low  persistency 

Time  of  molt  . 

Wing  molt . 

Laying  period 

Plumage  . 

In  September  or  October  and 
molts  rapidly 

Drops  3  to  .5  or  more  primary 
feathers  at  one  time 

Eleven  or  twelve  or  more  months 
of  continuous  production 

Worn,  soiled,  lifeless,  and  close 
feathered 

In  June  or  Juiy  and  molts  slowly 

Drops  1  or  2  primary  feathers  at  once 

Short-laying  period  accompanied  by 
early  and  .slow  molt 

Signs  of  molting  and  loose-feathered 

*  From  Kansa.s  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Circular  147. 

ably  object  to  the  intimacies  that  culling 
entails,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  know  how 
to  hold  her  with  the  minimum  damage  to 
her  self  respect.  One  of  the  reasons  a  hen 
struggles  when  she  is  caught  is  because 
she  is  afraid  of  falling.  If  you  can  set  her 
mind  at  ease  on  this  point  she  will  prob¬ 
ably  settle  down  and  might  even  give  a 
contented  cluck  or  two  in  your  hands. 
Place  her  on  the  palm  of  your  hand  with 
her  tail  pointing  away  from  you,  allowing 
the  fingers  to  extend  around  the  legs  with 
the  index  finger  between  them  and  with 
her  head  under  your  arm  pit.  This  keeps 
the  lady  comfortable  and  enables  the 
operator  to  examine  the  important  parts  of 
her  laying  mechanism. 

It  has  been  found  that  body  measure¬ 
ments  are  of  little  or  no  value  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  number  of  eggs  a  hen  will  lay. 
Laying  depends  on  breeding  rather  than 
type  or  body  conformation.  To  determine 
whether  or  not  a  hen  is  laying  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  are  inv’estigated  and  the  sum 
total  of  the  results  will  indicate,  with  a 
high  percentage,  the  laying  hens  from  the 
loafers:  (1)  the  molt,  (2)  the  comb,  (3) 
the  vent,  (4)  the  pelvic  bones,  (5)  coloring, 
(6)  body  and  head  conformation,  (7)  dis¬ 
position. 

The  architecture  of  a  hen  has  been  care¬ 
fully  and  scientifically  studied.  The  pro¬ 
fessors  have  found  that  feathers  usually 
follow  a  uniform  pattern.  The  feathers 
of  the  wing  grow  in  two  groups,  primary 
and  secondary,  separated  by  an  axial,  or 
dividing  feather.  There  are  usually  ten 
primary  wing  feathers  in  each  wing.  The 
first  feather  to  drop  is  the  one  next  to  the 
axial  feather.  In  early  molters,  about  two 
weeks  after  the  first  primary  is  dropped 
the  second  one  is  dropped,  and  at  two 
week  intervals  each  subsequent  one  drops. 
Hence,  the  length  of  time  a  hen  has  been 
molting  can  be  determined,  as  it  takes  six 
weeks  for  the  first  primary  dropped  to 
mature  and  two  weeks  for  each  succeeding 
one.  Two- thirds  of  this  growth  is  made 
during  the  first  three  weeks,  and  the  other 
third  during  the  last  three  weeks.  From 
the  length  of  the  new  feathers  the  length 
of  time  the  hen  has  been  molting  can  be 
estimated.  For  instance,  if  the  first  primary 
feather  is  almost  full  length,  the  hen  has 
been  molting  for  about  six  weeks ;  if  two- 
thirds  grown,  molting  has  been  going  on 
three  weeks. 

In  high-producing  hens,  which  are  late 
molters,  instead  of  the  primary  feathers 
dropping  one  at  time,  as  in  early  molters, 
a  group  of  two  or  more  may  drop  at  the 
same  time.  When  such  a  condition  is 
found,  all  the  feathers  of  the  same  length 
are  considered  as  one  in  determining  the 
length  of  time  of  molt.  Thus,  the  low  pro¬ 
ducer  and  early  molter  is  a  slow  molter; 
while  the  high  producer  and  late  molter  is 
a  rapid  molter,  so  that  she  usually  goes 
naked  from  dropping  nearly  all  the 
feathers  at  one  time.  The  best  layers  may 
therefore  look  the  worst,  like  they  have 
just  been  caught  in  the  lawnmower,  while 
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the  slow  molters  will  present  a  com¬ 
paratively  neat  appearance  all  through  the 
molting  season.  Molting  lasts  from  six  to 
twelve  weeks,  and  a  hen  seldom  lays  during 
molt. 

A  hen  that  is  in  heavy  production  will 
have  a  warm,  full,  red  comb.  It  will  be 
plump  and  very  apparently  full  of  blood. 
The  wattles  will  also  show  the  same  char¬ 
acteristics.  When  a  hen  stops  laying  the 
comb  tends  to  dry  down  and  a  whitish 
scurf  usually  forms ;  this  is  cold  to  the 
touch. 

In  a  layer  the  vent  tends  to  be  moist 
and  enlarged ;  small  and  puckered  in  a 
non-layer. 

The  conformation,  size  and  condition  of 
the  abdomen  gives  the  poultrv'man  the  most 
dependable  pointers  on  whether  or  not  the 
hen  is  laying.  In  the  layer  the  abdomen  is 
enlarged.  In  a  non-layer  it  is  contracted. 
The  layers  have  soft  pliable  abdomens 
while  the  non-layers  have  hard  abdomens 
often  covered  with  hard  fat. 

The  pelvic  bones  (sometimes  called  pin 


THE  DEAD  END  KID  on  the  left,  even  at  her  early  age,  knows  she  has  no  future.  Her 
build  isn't  right  for  a  layer  and  she  runs  to  neck.  The  purebred  on  the  right  has  promise. 


or  lay  bones  and  located  on  each  side  of 
the  vent)  are  usually  two  to  four  finger 
widths  apart  in  the  layer  but  close  almost 
together  in  the  non-layer  to  about  one 
finger  width.  The  distance  between  the 
pelvic  bones  and  the  rear  end  of  the  breast 
bone  usually  measures  three  to  five  fingers 
wide  in  the  layers,  but  only  one  to  two 
fingers  in  the  non-layers. 

While  these  measurements,  which  can 
be  taken  quickly,  are  indications  that  the 
hen  is  producing,  or  has  recently  been  pro¬ 
ducing  heavily,  they  are  not  absolute. 
Sometimes  in  aged  birds  the  body  con¬ 
formation  is  rigid  and  after  a  hen  has  quit 
laying  it  does  not  alter  to  any  great  extent. 

If  you  have  a  yellow-skinned  breed  you 
have  another  check  on  laying.  Yellow- 
skinned  breeds,  when  not  laying,  store  up 
yellow  pigment  in  the  shanks,  beak,  and 
skin.  During  a  period  of  laying  this  pig¬ 
ment  does  not  go  to  the  outer  layer  of 


skin,  but  is  deposited  in  the  egg  yolk.  The 
longer  a  hen  lays  the  more  faded  she  will 
appear.  Those  hens  which  in  July  and 
.August  show  yellow  pigment  in  the  parts 
named  below  are  the  non-layers ;  those 
hens  showing.no  yellow  color  are  the  lay¬ 
ers.  A  hen  which  has  not  been  laying  for 
a  number  of  weeks  will  show  yellow 
shanks.  This  gives  a  very’  accurate  means 
of  culling  out  the  loafers. 

When  the  birds  start  laying  the  pigment 
fades  from  parts  in  the  following  order: 

Vent :  The  yellow  color  around  the 
edge  of  the  vent  will  usually  leave  with 
the  first  few  eggs  laid. 

Eyelids :  The  eyelids  will  fade  just  a 
trifle  more  slowly  than  the  vent. 

Earlobes  :  The  earlobes  in  Leghorns  will 
fade  almost  as  quickly  as  the  eyelids. 

Beak :  The  beak  gradually  fades  from 
the  base  out  toward  the  tip.  In  most  hens 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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BY  RICHARD  E.  STOCKWELL 


Egyptians  wrapped  Mummies  in  Cloth  made  from 
Flax  Straw.  Today  a  lot  of  Flax  Straw 
goes  to  wrap  Cigarettes.  Versatile  in  its  uses,^ 
Flax  Is  finicky  in  its  growing  Habits. 


^^MONG  old-time  farmers  flax  was  called  a  bum  and  a 
gypsy.  Nearer  the  truth  would  be  to  call  it  a  pioneer, 
for  in  its  early  days,  when  it  was  following  the  westward 
wave  of  farmers  across  the  country,  it  was  restless  and  a 
rover,  staying  only  a  few  years  in  a  community,  then 
moving  on.  It  demanded  clean,  virgin  soil.  Old  fields  re¬ 
planted  to  flax  gave  decreasing  crops  and  finally  failed 
entirely.  It  got  a  bad  reputation,  and  farmers  said  it  did 
something  to  the  soil. 

The  truth  is  that  it  wasn’t  the  fault  of  the  flax  at  all,  but 
of  a  disease  which  fanners  knew  nothing  about.  It  had  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  deadly  flax  wilt,  a  fungus  which  con¬ 
taminated  old  fields.  It  appeared  that  eventually  the  crop 
would  be  pushed  off  the  edge  of  the  continent  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  that  flax  production  in  this  country 
would  cease. 

Then  fifty  years  ago,  H.  L.  Bolley  found  what  caused 
flxx  wilt,  a  soil  bom  fungus  which  he  described  and  named 
Fusarium  Uni.  He  developed  a  wilt-resistant  flax  and  the 
crop  came  back  and  settled  down  as  a  permanent  one  in 
the  north-central  states.  Later  it  made  another  movement, 
a  long  hop,  from  Mandan,  North  Dakota,  to  the  Imperial 
Valley  of  California.  From  California  it  migrated  to 
Arizona.  Since  it  is  a  cool  weather  crop,  it  was  found  that 
planting  in  October  and  November  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
permitted  growth  during  the  winter  months.  It  throve 
mightily  in  California  and  Arizona  and  the  region  now 
is  one  of  the  highest  producers  in  the  country.  The  world 
record  for  yield  of  fla.\seed  is  held  by  Paul  Harrison  who 
in  1947  produced  64.9  bushels  per  acre  on  a  19.6  acre 
field.  He  had  never  raised  flax  before. 

Flax  is  a  slender,  delicate  plant  that  grows  to  a  height 
of  two  or  three  feet.  It  branches  at  the  top  and  on  each  of 
the  eight  or  ten  slender  stems  appears  a  light  blue  flower 
about  the  size  of  a  two-bit  piece.  These  flowers  look  some¬ 
thing  like  forget-me-nots.  TTiey  open  at  sunrise  and  the 
petals  fall  before  noon.  A  field  of  flax  in  bloom  is  a  heart¬ 
warming  sight.  When  the  seed  bolls  ripen  they  are  the 
size  of  a  pea  and  each  holds  about  ten  seeds  The  bolls  are 
tough  and  not  easily  shattered. 


From  Colonial  times  to  the  Civil  War, 
its  production  was  centered  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Connecticut,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  By  1860  the  center  had  moved  to 
the  Miami  River  Valley  in  Ohio  when  half 
of  the  national  production  came  from 
Ohio  and  Kentucky. 

The  crop  continued  its  migration,  and 
along  with  the  covered  wagon  broke  out 
onto  the  broad  prairies  of  the  Midwest. 
By  1879  Illinois  led  the  nation  in  fla.\  pro¬ 
duction  only  to  be  surpassed  two  years 
later  by  North  Dakota.  And  there  the 
crop  has  found  its  happiest  home,  on  the 
wide,  fertile  plains  with  their  deep,  rich 
soil  and  cool  summers. 

E.xcept  for  a  few  thousand  acres  in 
Oregon,  where  it  supports  our  only  linen 
textile  industry,  fibre  flax  no  longer  is 
grown  in  this  country'.  Instead,  we  grow 
flax  today  for  its  seed. 

North  Dakota,  with  the  largest  flax 
acreage,  and  Minnesota,  with  the  greatest 
total  production,  vie  for  the  lead,  and 
along  with  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
Iowa,  form  the  heart  of  the  “flax  belt,” 
producing  85  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
flaxseed.  Important  acreages  are  found 
in  California,  Kansas,  Texas,  Arizona, 
Wyoming,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Ohio,  and 
some  flax  is  grown  in  practically  every 
state. 

Likes  Cool  Weather 

Two  things  have  an  important  bearing 
on  where  flax  can  and  is  grown  in  the 
United  States.  First,  flax  is  a  cool  weather 
crop.  Unless  it  has  bloomed  and  the  seed 
set  before  the  hot  summer  weather,  it  is 
literally  “cooked”  in  the  field.  Cool 
weather  during  the  growing  season  and 
good  flax  yields  go  hand  in  hand. 

It  is  true  that  huge  flax  yields  are  found 
in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California, 
which  many  people  think  of  as  a  great  out- 
of-doors  hothouse,  but  flax  is  a  winter  crop 
in  the  Valley,  as  it  is  in  Arizona  and 
southern  Texas.  It  grows  during  the  cooler 
months  of  the  year  and  is  harvested  before 
the  hot  weather  comes  to  stifle  it.  In  Kan¬ 
sas  100,000  acres  of  it  are  grown  as  a 
spring  crop,  with  seeding  starting  as  early 
as  the  last  of  February. 

In  states  such  as  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  it 
runs  into  hazards  of  meeting  up  with  a 
hot  spell  that  could  ruin  the  crop,  or  cut 
down  yields  and  make  it  unprofitable. 

Another  factor  is  that  in  many  of  the 
important  farm  states  of  the  Midwest,  flax 
comes  into  direct  competition  with  com 
and  soybeans,  both  of  which  make  excel¬ 
lent  yields  in  the  hot  weather  areas  but 
do  not  do  as  well  as  flax  in  the  cool 
weather  areas.  For  this  reason,  most  flax  is 
grown  in  the  northern  tier  of  states  of  the 
Midwest.  Canada  is  an  important  producer 
of  flax  for  the  same  reason. 

Farmers  on  the  border  of  the  flax  coun¬ 
try  accept  flax  as  a  possibility,  but  are 
indifferent  about  making  it  a  part  of  their 
permanent  program.  C.  M.  Manchester  of 


Lake  View,  Ohio,  is  typical  of  the  border¬ 
line  cases.  Manchester  planted  230  acres 
in  flax  last  summer.  “I’m  rather  neutral 
about  flax,”  he  said.  “I  planted  it  last  year 
mostly  because  of  the  $6.00  floor  that  the 
government  put  under  it.”  If  his  yield  is 
near  the  17-bushel  average  that  he  har¬ 
vested  in  1943,  he  has  nothing  to  worry 
about.  But  he  remembers  that  in  1944, 
when  his  crop  was  plagued  by  weeds  and 
wet  weather,  he  harvested  only  six  bushels 
per  acre.  Farmers  like  Manchester  will 
grow  fla.\  when  prices  are  high,  but  switch 
to  other  grains  if  flax  doesn’t  promise  a 
profit.  He  says4|bor  costs  are  low,  about 
the  same  as  for  oats,  but  he  doesn’t  like  the 
plant’s  vulnerability  to  weeds. 

As  long  as  there  was  rich,  uncontami¬ 
nated,  virgin  soil  to  break  and  favorable 
weather  conditions  prevailed,  yields  of 
flax  were  high  and  farmers  made  money 
on  the  crop.  They  had  a  long  run  of  good 
luck.  At  one  time  or  another,  almost  every 
crop  has  had  its  bad  years  and  flax  was  no 
exception. 

Those  who  ran  out  of  new  land  about  the 
turn  of  the  century  discovered  that  fields 
which  had  brought  them  15  to  20  bushels 
per  acre  no  longer  produced  a  profitable 
crop.  They  tried  it  again,  and  didn’t  get 
enough  to  harvest.  By  1900  many  loyal 
flax  growers  had  been  forced  to  turn  to 
wheat  and  other  grains  and  the  flax  indus¬ 
try  faced  a  crisis.  They  assumed  that  flax 
sapped  soil  strength. 


This  explanation  didn’t  satisfy  H.  L. 
Bolley,  botanist  at  North  Dakota  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  Fargo.  He  believed  it 
was  something  other  than  depleted  soil  that 
was  working  on  the  flax.  At  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Fargo,  on  a  famous 
experimental  plot  of  land — known  as  “plot 
30” — he  made  some  important  discoveries. 
There  flax  wilt,  a  fungus  that  had  commit¬ 
ted  serious  depredations  in  Russia,  Belgium, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Ireland, 
France,  Japan,  South  America,  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  other  countries  was  finally  trapped, 
identified,  and  stripped  of  its  deadly  power 
over  flax. 

Bolley  Nails  The  Wilt 

In  1900  Professor  Bolley  found  that 
yields  dropped  precipitously  on  land  where 
fla.x  had  been  grown  successively  for  several 
years  because  wilt,  a  parasitic  fungus  that 
infested  the  soil,  sapped  the  life  from  the 
growing  plants.  By  then  fla.x  wilt  had  be¬ 
come  widespread  in  the  upper  Midwest. 
He  set  out  to  find  a  wilt-resistant  strain  of 
flax.  E.xperimental  plot  30  contained  plenty 
of  wilt  fungus.  Most  of  the  flax  plants  in  it 
died,  but  a  few  lived  and  these  hardy  plants 
were  the  ones  in  which  Bolley  was  inter¬ 
ested.  In  1902  he  harvested  these  scraggly, 
sickly  flax  plants,  though  they  had  pro¬ 
duced  only  a  few  ripe  seeds. 

During  the  winter  of  1902-1903,  samples 
of  flax  seed  from  many  sources  were 
planted  in  botanical  greenhouses  in  flax- 


FLAX  IS  A  CROP  for  the  good  soil.  Some  farmers  who  normally  plant  no  flax  can 
now  grow  it  at  a  profit  because  of  the  $6.00  floor  placed  under  it  by  the 
Government.  With  new  wilt  resistant  strains  the  biggest  problem  is  weed  control. 
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sick  soil  from  plot  30.  Among  them  was 
seed  saved  from  the  scraggly  plants  on  the 
plot  30  plantings  of  1902.  From  all  this 
seed,  the  only  ones  that  produced  a  stand 
were  those  survivors  from  plot  30. 

Professer  Bolley  then  set  out  to  find  a 
wilt-resistant  strain  of  flax  by  saving  seed 
from  plants  that  survived  on  the  most  dis¬ 
ease-ridden  ground  known  to  man,  Bison, 
a  resistant  strain,  was  produced  after  long 
experimentation  and  the  flax  crop  was 
saved  for  .\merican  growers.  Since  then 
many  other  wilt-resistant  and  rust-resistant 
varieties  have  been  developed. Thanks  to 
Bolley’s  foresight  and  persistence,  flax  soon 
was  flowing  again  from  fields  that  hadn’t 
produced  a  respectable  crop  in  20  years. 

Today  it  is  a  one  hundred  million  dollar 
crop  in  the  United  States.  In  1947  the  gov¬ 
ernment  asked  farmers  to  plant  five  million 
acres  to  flax  and  that  probably  won’t  meet 
the  growing  demand.  ^Vith  .America  build¬ 
ing  thousands  of  new  homes  and  with  in¬ 
dustrial  uses  greater  than  ever,  flax  prom¬ 
ises  to  set  new  income  records  for  itself  as 
a  cash  crop. 

Market  Is  Good 

In  1947  industry  estimated  it  would 
need  813,700,000  pounds  of  linseed  oil. 
Over  82  per  cent  of  this  went  into  paint  and 
varnish,  while  another  15  per  cent  of  the 
total  supply  was  used  for  oilcloth  and  lino¬ 
leum.  It  is  indispensable  in  printing  inks. 
Linseed  oil  is  used  in  making  coated  fabric, 
waterproof  fabric,  shade  cloth,  cleaning 
polish,  floor  wax,  patent  leather,  shingle 
stain,  brake  linings,  and  shortening. 

A  bushel  of  flaxseed  yields  nearly  2^2 
gallons  of  linseed  oil  and  about  36  pounds 


of  linseed  oil  meal.  Each  year  farmers  use 
more  than  a  million  tons  of  linseed  oil  meal. 
Dair\  men  feed  it  as  an  extremely  valuable 
protein  supplement  and  regularly  pay  more 
per  protein  unit  than  they  do  for  other 
supplements.  Beef  cattle  feeders  have  a  high 
regard  for  the  oil  meal  because  it  produces 
fat  beef  in  a  hurry.  The  principal  outlet  for 
linseed  oil  meal  is  the  beef  and  dairy  herds 
right  in  the  area  where  the  flax  is  grown. 

There  is  virtually  no  waste  in  the  flax 
crop.  The  straw  goes  into  cigarette  paper, 
fine  stationers-,  paper  currency,  rugs,  and 
insulation  material. But  only  a  few  years  ago 
the  tough,  fibrous  stems  were  burned  after 
the  seed  was  harvested.  There  was  no  satis¬ 
factory  method  for  disposing  of  the  straw, 
and  it  rotted  slowly  when  turned  under. 
Xow,  flax  straw  represents  a  clear  profit. 

‘M’m  Misunderstood,”^  sai<I  Flax 

When  farmers  get  together  and  the  talk 
gets  around  to  flax  there  is  bound  to  be 
disagreement,  for  it  is  a  much  misunder¬ 
stood  crop.  Some  consider  it  a  problem  crop 
and  plant  only  when  prices  are  high.  They 
make  no  provision  for  it  in  their  regular 
production  program. 

Cecil  Baughman  of  Marathon,  Iowa,  for 
example,  will  tell  you  that  he  is  all  through 
trying  to  raise  flax.  He  seeded  a  small  field 
to  flax  last  year;  a  sort  of  “pilot  planting” 
to  test  the  crop.  .Alfalfa  was  seeded  with  it. 
The  planting  was  done  late,  after  “the 
other  crops  were  in”  and  with  no  more 
than  the  usual  seedbed  preparation. 

The  results  were  disastrous — for  the 
flax,  the  alfalfa,  and  Baughman.  He  raised 
a  beautiful  crop  of  pigeon  grass.  The  flax 
was  hard  to  find  among  the  weeds  and  the 


alfalfa  failed  to  show  up  under  its  “nurse 
crop”  of  pigeon  grass.  Baughman  is  all 
through  trying  to  grow  flax. 

Most  of  those  who  have  had  “bad  luck” 
with  the  crop  have  failed  to  give  enough 
thought  to  weed  control.  Other  reasons  for 
taking  a  loss  on  flax  can  be  poor  seedbed 
preparation,  or  just  a  poor  season. 

Other  farmers,  who  plant  flax  every  year, 
will  argue  long  in  its  favor.  Flax  does  re¬ 
quire  scientific  farming;  good  cultural  prac¬ 
tices  combined  with  careful  planning  re¬ 
move  the  risk  and  make  it  a  dependable 
crop.  It  recjuires  a  cool  growing  period; 
therefore  it  is  not  well  suited  to  a  humid 
and  hot  climate.  It’s  a  winter  crop  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  .Arizona. 

Vi  here  To  Plant 

When  choosing  a  field  for  planting  flax, 
a  careful  farmer  considers  four  things: 
Fertility,  freedom  from  weeds,  drainage, 
and  past  history  of  the  field. 

He  knows  that  for  maximum  growth  flax 
needs  good  soil — preferably  loam  or  clay 
loam — and  plenty  of  moisture.  It  doesn’t 
do  well  on  sandy  or  gravelly  soils.  The  best 
evidence  to  date  indicates  fertilizers  benefit 
flax  most  if  applied  to  crops  preceding  it. 
Commercial  fertilizers  affect  fla.x  crops 
for  several  years  following  their  applica¬ 
tion.  .As  for  barnyard  manure,  it  is  a  carrier 
of  weed  seeds  and  therefore  a  cultivated 
crop  should  be  grown  after  its  application 
to  destroy  the  weeds  before  flax  is  sown. 
Flax  farmers  say  flax  is  a  sissy  when  it  comes 
to  weeds  and  does  best  when  planted  in  a 
field  known  to  be  relatively  free  of  them. 

\Vell-drained  soil  is  important  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  you  have  to  get  into  the  field  early  in 
the  spring  and  get  your  flax  started  in  time 
to  beat  the  weeds. 

Because  the  cultivation  of  soybeans  and 
corn  destroys  most  of  the  weeds,  they  are 
good  crops  to  precede  flax.  When  flax  fol¬ 
lows  these  two  crops,  the  need  for  plowing 
often  is  eliminated.  Shallow  working  of 
such  fields  two  or  three  times  in  the  spring 
provides  a  fine,  firm  seed  bed.  When  oats 
or  barley  fields  are  plowed  and  worked 
down  in  .August  and  weeds  allowed  to 
sprout,  they  are  also  good  crops  to  precede 
flax. 

Pave  The  Vi'ay 

Increased  flax  yields  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  extra  time  necessary  to 
prepare  a  proper  seed  bed.  Cornfields 
should  be  double-disked  in  the  spring  to 
cut  up  stalks  and  stubble.  If  fall  plowing 
is  possible,  it  should  be  based  on  whether 
the  ground  now  exposed,  or  the  soil  which 
will  be  turned  up,  will  have  less  weeds. 
Land  plowed  in  the  fall  requires  spring 
disking,  harrowing  and  culti-packing  be¬ 
fore  seeding.  Soybean  fields  kept  weed-free 
are  readily  prepared  by  light  surface  disk¬ 
ing  or  harrowing  in  the  spring,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  soil.  Working  the 
soil  often  turns  up  weeds,  so  plant  early  to 
give  flax  a  head  start.  Small  grains  should 
be  plowed  in  August  and  harrowed  imme- 


WHEN  MATURE  the  flax  plants  head  up  in  bolls  which  are  tough  enough  to  protect 
the  seed  from  shattering.  Bolls  ore  about  the  size  of  o  pea  and  hold  an  average 
of  10  seeds  each.  The  seed  is  the  money  part  of  the  crop  but  straw  is  also  sold. 
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dialcly.  Hay  or  pasture  land  should  be 
treated  the  same. 

August  plowing  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  clean  up  the  top  two  inches  of  soil  and 
reduce  weeds  which  would  otherwise  cut 
yields  the  following  season.  It  brings  weed 
seeds  that  have  passed  their  dormancy  per¬ 
iod  to  the  surface  at  a  time  when  tempera¬ 
ture  and  moisture  conditions  are  usually 
favorable  for  sprouting.  The  exposed  weed 
seeds  are  given  a  chance  to  sprout  and  be 
killed  by  frosts  before  they  produce  seeds. 

Before  planting,  the  seed  bed  should  be 
worked  shallow.  Drag  it  so  it’s  smooth  and 
well-packed.  \’cry  loose  soil  should  be  culti- 
packed  both  before  and  after  sowing. 

Flax  should  be  your  first  crop  in  the 
ground.  Fields  planted  as  soon  as  the  land 
can  be  properly  prepared  may  be  expected 
to  yield  about  25  per  cent  more  per  acre 
than  those  sown  10  days  later.  There  has 
been  a  big  swing  toward  early  planting  and 
soil  packing  in  the  jjast  20  years  because 
of  the  increased  yields  they  bring.  Modern 
methods  of  shallow  spring  working — not 
more  than  two  or  three  inches  deep- -make 
it  possible  to  sow  flax  at  oat-planting  time. 
This  gives  it  a  head  start  on  weeds  and  an 
opportunity  to  develop  before  hot  weather. 

Flax  seed  is  quite  small  and  like  other 
small  seeded  crops,  requires  care  in  plant¬ 
ing  to  secure  a  good  stand.  Seed  placed  in 
a  firm,  smooth  seed  bed  germinates  and 
grows  more  rapidly.  Prompt  germination  is 
helped  by  culti-packing  before  and  after 
seeding,  a  practice  that  brings  the  moist  soil 
in  direct  contact  with  the  seed.  Drilling 
usually  is  preferred  to  broadcasting  because 
it  results  in  more  even  distribution  and  a 
more  uniform  depth.  Best  results  are  obtain¬ 
ed  when  seed  is  drilled  to  a  depth  of  one- 
half  to  one  inch.  Under  average  conditions 
small  seeded  varieties  such  as  Redwing 
should  be  planted  at  the  rate  of  35  to  40 
pounds  per  acre.  Large  seeded  varieties  like 
Dakota,  Crystal  and  Koto  require  from 
40  to  50  pounds  per  acre.  In  drier  sec¬ 
tions,  lower  rates  of  seeding  prevail.  Actual 
seeding  rates  should  be  adjusted  according 
to  purity  and  germination. 

Farmers  going  into  flax  growing  for  the 
first  time  will  find  their  county  agents  good 
fellows  to  talk  with  about  seeding  rates  and 
varieties  best  suited  to  their  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  always  wisest  to  buy  certified 
seed  to  assure  varietal  purity  and  protection 
against  noxious  weeds.  Fla.x  can  be  used 
very  satisfactorily  as  a  nurse  crop  for 
alfalfa,  clover,  other  legumes  and  grass 
mixtures.  Thus,  it  works  well  into  most 
crop  rotation  practices. 

\^Veds  —  A  Deadly  Enemy 

Experienced  flax  farmers  attribute  good 
yields  to  weed-free  seed,  and  that  extra 
bushel  they’re  likely  to  get,  more  than  off¬ 
sets  the  cost  of  having  the  seed  cleaned  by 
a  commercial  establishment. 

Clean  flax  brings  no  weeds  to  the  field, 
but  because  the  slender  plant  doesn’t  shade 
the  ground  as  well  as  other  grains,  weeds 
present  in  the  soil  grow  rapidly. 


FLAX  STRAW  is  often  returned  to  the  form  os  cigarette  papers  but  flax 
itself  returns  little  to  the  land.  It  is  a  cash  crop  that  drains  soil  fertility. 


Destruction  of  many  annual  broad¬ 
leaved  weeds  with  new  chemical  sprays  has 
increased  yields  on  some  fields  from  two  to 
ten  bushels  an  acre.  These  sprays,  Sinox 
and  Dow  Selective  Weed  Killer,  destroy 
many  weeds  without  materially  affecting 
healthy  flax.  Although  the  exact  increase 
depends  on  the  original  wcediness  of  the 
field,  chemical  weed  spray  tests  on  nine¬ 
teen  upper  Midwest  farms  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  on  the  average  of  4.5  bushels  of  flax 
per  acre.  Large  scale  use  by  growers  has 
verified  the  results  obtained  in  these  tests. 
Both  sprays  kill  broad-leaved  weeds  such 
as  wild  mustard,  wild  buckwheat,  pig¬ 
weed,  lamb’s  quarters,  and  sunflowers  in 
about  three  or  four  hours. 

In  addition  to  higher  yields  of  both 
flaxseed  and  straw,  the  use  of  weed  spray 
makes  harv’esting  easier  and  since  weeds 
killed  by  spray  do  not  reseed,  cleaner 
ground  is  available  for  future  crops. 

A  hundred  gallons  of  water  in  which 
the  recommended  amount  of  Dow  Se¬ 


lective  Weed  Killer  or  Sinox  has  been 
dissolved  will  spray  nearly  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  flax  at  a  cost  of  .$3.50  to  $3.75  an 
acre  for  the  spray  alone.  Spraying  is  most 
effective  when  weed  sprouting  has  reached 
its  peak.  Normally  this  is  at  about  corn¬ 
planting  time  when  flax  is  four  to  six 
inches  high.  Spray  only  when  temperatures 
are  between  65  and  85  degrees,  when  there 
is  no  dew  on  the  leaves,  and  when  rain  is 
not  expected  for  two  to  three  hours. 

Chemical  weed  sprays  should  not  be 
used  on  fields  where  flax  is  serving  as  a 
nurse  crop  for  alfalfa,  clover,  or  other 
legumes.  Because  pigeon  grass  and  other 
narrow-leaved,  grass-type  weeds  are  not 
destroyed  by  the  two  sprays,  their  use 
constitutes  only  one  part  of  the  complete 
weed  control  program. 

Flax  has  few  insect  enemies.  If  grass¬ 
hoppers  were  prevalent  the  previous  year, 
fields  selected  for  flax  should  be  those 
which  do  not  harbor  large  stocks  of  grass¬ 
hopper  eggs.  Timely  and  repeated  spread- 
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ing  of  poison  bait  on  field  marg^  and 
roadsides  eliminates  young  grasshoppers 
before  they  move  into  the  crop.  Flax  is  a 
good  crop  to  sow  between  fields  of  small 
grain  and  corn,  for  it  is  a  cinch  bug 
barrier. 

It  Has  lUs 

There  are  diseases  that  attack  flax,  but 
they  can  be  readily  controlled.  In  the  case 
of  M'ilt,  the  answer  is,  of  course,  to  sow 
only  wilt-resistant  varieties  of  which  many 
are  available.  Flax  rust  is  spread  from  old 
straw  and  standing  stubble  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  Last  year’s  stubble  which  may 
be  infected  should  be  plowed  under.  To 
further  protect  your  crop  from  rust,  don’t 
plant  flax  on  the  same  field  two  successive 
years.  Many  varieties  are  immune  to  com¬ 
mon  rust  and  others  are  rust  resistant. 

Pasmo,  another  fungus  disease,  attacks 
the  leaves  and  stems  and  shows  up  as  a 
greenish-brown  mottling  of  the  stems  that 
soon  kills  the  plant.  It  is  carried  on  both 
flaxseed  and  straw.  Thorough  seed  clean¬ 
ing  and  treatment  with  fungicidal  dust 
helps  to  control  pasmo.  New  Improved 
Ceresan  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  ounces 
per  bushel  or  Arasan  at  the  rate  of  one 
ounce  per  bushel  will  protect  seed  against 
seedling  blights.  Treatment  costs  little  and 
is  a  good  investment  for  it  protects  the 
crop  against  seed  and  soil  borne  blights 
that  destroy  stands  and  cut  yields.  The 
handiest  time  to  treat  fla.xseed  is  when 
it  is  being  cleaned. 

Harvest  Carefully 

Flax  is  less  exp)ensive  to  havest  than 
other  grains.  Though  the  cash  income 
from  an  acre  of  flax  exceeds  that  of  other 
grains,  there  are  fewer  bushels  per  acre 
.  .  .  and  therefore,  less  to  handle. 

High  returns  demand  proper  handling 
at  harvest-time.  This  means  cutting  the 


crop  when  top  yields  are  obtainable  and 
mature  quality  is  assured,  and  separating 
seed  under  proper  conditions  to  get  the 
seed  produced  into  the  grain  bins.  Here 
are  some  harvest  pointers: 

1.  Cut  when  bolls  are  brown  and  stems 
begin  to  turn  yellow. 

2.  Harvest  promptly  to  avoid  rapid 
weed  growth  which  occurs  after  the  crop 
is  ripe. 

3.  Tie  in  small,  loose  bundles  to  hasten 
drying. 

4.  Use  a  sickle  with  smooth  knife 
sections. 

X^’hat  Variety? 

There  have  been  strains  of  flax  developed 
for  every  part  of  the  country  where  the  crop 
can  be  grown.  These  are  designed  to  do  best 
in  a  particular  locality  because  of  varying 
conditions  in  climate,  soil,  and  prevalence 
of  disease. 

Dakota  is  a  new,  high-yielding  variety 
that  is  both  wilt  and  rust  resistant.  It  has 
wide  adaptation  to  differences  in  soil  and 
weather.  It  grows  rapidly  and  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Canada. 

Arrow  is  a  sister  selection  of  Dakota.  It 
appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  drier 
areas  of  eastern  Montana  and  western 
Minnesota.  It  is  both  highly  rust  and  wilt 
resistant. 

Sheyenne  is  a  new  variety  recently  re¬ 
leased  by  the  North  Dakota  agricultural 
e.xp>eriment  station.  It  is  recommended 
where  an  early  maturing  flax  is  desired, 
though  it  does  not  make  high  yields.  It  is 
highly  resistant  to  rust  and  wilt. 

Minerva  is  a  new  variety  released  in  1947 
by  the  Miimesota  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  It  is  only  moderately  resistant  to 
wilt  and  rust,  but  outstanding  in  oil 
content. 


Koto  is  one  of  the  newer  varieties  grown 
extensively  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas. 
High-yielding  and  wilt-resistant,  it  first 
was  thought  to  be  rust  resistant,  but  later 
susceptibility  to  one  or  two  prevalent 
strains  of  rust  was  discovered. 

Crystal  is  a  yellow-seeded  variety  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Minnesota  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  is  recommended 
for  northwestern  Minnesota.  Only  fair  in 
yield,  it  is  very  rust  resistant  and  only 
moderately  resistant  to  wilt. 

Victory  is  one  of  the  early  rust-resistant 
varieties  and  is  grown  extensively  in  North 
Dakota.  It  gives  a  fair  yield. 

B-1528  of  North  Dakota  is  a  high-yield¬ 
ing,  rust-resistant  variety  that  is  esp>ecially 
adapted  to  the  northern  Red  River  Valley. 
It  is  a  little  slow  to  reach  maturity  and 
must  be  seeded  early. 

Royal  is  a  Canadian  variety  that  has 
been  grown  extensively  in  North  Dakota 
and  Montana.  It  is  rust  resistant  and 
moderately  wilt  resistant.  The  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  Royal  is  the  poor  quality  of  its  oil 
for  paint. 

Redwing  is  an  older  variety  now  grown 
to  a  limited  extent  in  southern  Minne¬ 
sota,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin. 

Redson  is  a  selection  from  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Redwing  and  Bison  that  was  first 
released  in  Wisconsin  where  it  is  grown 
today.  It  is  similar  to  Redwing. 

In  Texas,  nearly  all  flax  is  grown  in  a 
triangular  area  bounded  by  Houston,  San 
Antonio,  and  Corpus  Christi.  The  two 
varieties  which  are  raised  as  a  winter 
crop  are  Rio  and  Viking. 

In  California,  Punjab  is  grown  almost 
exclusively  under  irrigation  as  a  winter 
crop  in  the  Imjjerial  and  San  Joaquin 
Valleys.  Punjab  gives  outstanding  yields. 
It  is  not  recommended  for  the  North 
Central  states. 

In  Arizona,  the  picture  is  the  same  as  in 
California.  Punjab  is  grown  under  irriga¬ 
tion  in  Yuma  County  and  in  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Valley. 

In  Kansas,  the  two  varieties  raised  are 
Bison  and  Linota. 

In  Oregon,  fiber  flax  is  about  all  the 
flax  that  is  raised  and  is  grown  only  in 
the  W’illamette  Valley.  The  only  certified 
fiber  fla.x  in  Oregon  is  Cascade. 

There  is  such  variation  in  varieties  in 
different  parts  of  the  flax  growing  area 
that  one  of  the  first  things  to  do  when 
planning  a  flax  crop  is  confer  with  the 
county  agricultural  agent,  or  other  local 
authority  on  the  best  flax  for  your  farm. 
Proper  selection  of  the  strain  to  be  planted 
is  essential  to  success.  Failure  to  obtain  a 
wilt-resistant  strain  in  a  locality  where  the 
wilt  is  common,  or  the  highest  yielding 
strain  for  the  area  are  factors  leading  to 
early  discouragement. 

Farmers  on  the  border  of  the  flax  coun¬ 
try  can  now  plant  flax  and  expect  a  profit, 
if  their  land  is  right  for  the  crop  and  they 
follow  good  weed  control  practices.  This  is 
the  best  opportunity  farmers  have  had  to 
bring  flax  back  from  the  west. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


NO  SPECIAL  MACHINERY  is  needed  for  flax  farming.  Most  combines  will  handle 
the  harvest  if  they  get  a  new  set  of  rollers  made  especially  for  flax.  When  bolls 
are  brown  and  stems  begin  to  turn  yellow  it's  time  to  harvest  and  beat  the  weeds. 
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FLAXSEED,  that  mother  once  used  for  poultices  to  draw  out  boils,  or  dropped  singly  into 
her  children's  eyes  to  remove  foreign  objects,  is  not  restricted  to  these  domestic  uses. 
The  big  demand  for  this  farm  crop  stems  from  its  use  in  the  paint  industry.  Linseed  oil  is 
the  only  oil  available  in  volume  that  needs  no  expensive  chemical  treatment  before  it  can 
be  used  in  paints.  The  products  of  flaxseed  also  go  into  linoleum,  oilcloth,  printing  inks, 
and  shortening.  A  yield  of  eight  to  1 0  bushels  is  good  for  much  of  the  flax  territory.  Once 
harvested,  the  flaxseed  must  be  cleaned  to  remove  weed  seeds  before  it  goes  to  market. 


of  a  single  plant,  with  wheat  tops  for  scale, 

LADING 

BY  EVART  VANDER  MEULEN 


The  clover  that  canto  to  America 

from  the  sunny  province  of  Lombardy, 
Italy.  Above,  the  multiple  root  system 


^  I 'HERE  are  fashions  in  farm  crops  just 
as  there  are  fashions  in  women’s  hats. 
The  latest  fashion  in  crops  is  Ladino  clo¬ 
ver,  a  perennial  legume  that  has  been 
knocking  at  the  farmer’s  door  for  two 
score  years. 

It  has  been  regarded  as  a  fine  forage 
plant,  but  for  many  years  farmers  believed 
it  was  too  temperamental  to  waste  time 
on.  Once  its  requirements  were  understood, 
however,  it  blossomed  into  a  favorite  and 
is  no  longer  thought  of  as  a  novelty. 

Ladino  is  a  prima  donna,  but  a  lady 
that  is  not  too  hard  to  please,  and  will  re¬ 
turn  tenfold  the  love  and  devotion  ex¬ 
pended  in  its  management.  \V’hen  its 
peculiar  pasturage  habits  and  its  seeding 
requirements  were  fully  understood  it 
moved  into  direct  competition  with  the 
other  clovers  and  alfalfa  and  showed 
virtues  no  other  legume  possessed. 

Ladino  is  to  all  pasture  crops  what  al¬ 
falfa  is  to  hay  crops — the  boss  of  them 
all.  It  is  not  a  poor  man’s  crop,  nor  a  poor 
soil  crop.  To  plant  and  fertilize  it  requires 
time  and  money,  and  to  grow  it  requires 
good  soil,  but  it  responds  like  a  thorough¬ 


bred  with  knee-high,  lush,  high-protein 
forage. 

The  origin  of  Ladino  clover  is  not  defin¬ 
itely  kno\vn.  It  is  possible  that  it  developed 
by  slow  process  of  natural  selection  from 
its  little  brother.  Common  White  clover. 
The  seed  was  first  introduced  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  1903  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  from  the  town  of 
Lodi,  in  the  province  of  Lombardy  in 
northern  Italy,  which  incidentally  is  where 
Napoleon  started  his  career  as  a  general. 
It  had  been  growing  in  this  region  for  over 
half  a  century  prior  to  its  arrival  in  this 
country. 

Early  experiments,  made  soon  after  it 
was  imported  in  the  eastern  states,  were 
not  at  all  satisfactory.  Later  tests  in  Idaho 
in  1915,  however,  were  more  successful. 
Good  crops  of  forage  and  seed  were  pro¬ 
duced,  commercial  seed  production  was 
started  in  1918,  and  it  was  soon  growing 
successfully  throughout  the  state.  In  1916 
^Visconsin  station  men  used  it  on  alfalfa 
land  as  a  substitute  for  alfalfa.  In  these 
tests  Ladino  was  compared  directly  with 
alfalfa  as  a  hay  crop.  The  results  were 


quite  discouraging,  and  this  set-back 
caused  Ladino  to  be  shelved  until  1942, 
twenty-six  years  later.  It  was  then  taken 
out,  dusted  off,  and  given  a  more  thorough 
trial  as  a  pasture  crop.  It  made  an  imme¬ 
diate  response  and  since  that  time  it  has 
become  one  of  the  most  promising  of  all 
pasture  legumes.  Results  of  tests  in  New 
England  and  the  Corn  Belt  have  been 
equally  successful. 

Ladino  clover  is  a  rapid  growing  peren¬ 
nial  legume  closely  resembling  Common 
White  clover.  Yet  it  is  easily  distinguished 
from  Common  White  by  its  much  largei 
leaflets,  taller  stems  and  larger  white  blos¬ 
soms.  It  spreads  like  Common  White  by 
means  of  surface  runners  or  creeping 
stems,  which  are  rather  coarse,  with  short 
joints  or  intemodes.  Under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  a  single  plant  may  produce  6  to  10 
or  more  surface  runners  which  take  root 
at  the  nodes  so  that  even  sparse  stands  will 
soon  thicken  and  produce  uniform,  dense 
growth. 

The  leaves  are  borne  on  long  leaf  stalks 
and  these  together  with  the  flower  stalks 
grow  upright  from  the  nodes  of  the  creep- 
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IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  of  improved  varieties  of  Lodino  clover  a  laboratory  tech¬ 
nician  in  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  uses  vacuum  to  pick  up  the  pollen  from  the  anthers  of 
one  plant.  This  v/ill  be  taken  to  the  stigmas  of  other  plants,  for  cross  pollination. 


Ladino  may  be  broadcast  or  seeded  with  the  grass  attachment  of  a  grain  drill.  A 
firm,  moderately  smooth  seedbed  is  a  prerequisite  for  getting  the  small  seeds  off 
to  a  good  start.  Very  early  spring  is  the  preferred  planting  time. 


ing  stems.  The  leaf  stalks  grow  rapidly, 
attaining  a  height  of  10  to  20  inches,  de¬ 
pending  on  soil  and  moisture  conditions. 
If  the  leaf  growth  is  grazed  or  clipped  off 
at  a  height  of  3  or  4  inches  new  leaves  will 
develop  quickly.  Generally,  complete  re¬ 
covery  will  occur  in  two  to  three  weeks. 

The  farmers  can  reasonably  expect  to 
grow  Ladino  wherever  Common  White  is 
adapted.  This  means  that  it  thrives  best  on 
fertile,  moisture-retaining  soils,  sufficiently 
drained  to  prevent  standing  water.  It  tol¬ 
erates  wet  soil  conditions  equal  to  Alsike 
or  Common  White,  and  much  better  than 
alfalfa.  With  its  much  shallower  root  sys¬ 
tem,  Ladino  is  not  as  drought  resistant  as 
alfalfa.  It  is  capable  of  withstanding  mild 
dry  periods.  It  may  stop  growing  but  will 
recover  after  a  good  rain  as  quickly  as  any 
other  forage  crop.  It  is  definitely  not  a 
crop  for  droughty  soils  or  soils  of  low  fer¬ 
tility. 

Ladino  grows  satisfactorily  on  most 
kinds  of  fertile  soils  which  are  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  organic  matter  and  have  the 
capacity  of  holding  moisture.  If  your  soil 
is  not  fertile,  it  is  far  better  to  strike  La¬ 
dino  off  your  list.  Its  lime  requirement  is 
similar  to  that  of  Alsike  or  White  Clover, 
with  an  optimum  pH  range  of  5.5  to  7.5. 

Geographically,  Ladino  has  a  wide 
range  of  adaptation.  It  is  being  planted 
extensively  in  the  northeastern  states  for 
pasture,  hay  and  silage,  doing  best  under 
cool,  moist  conditions.  In  the  Pacific  states, 
extending  from  California  to  Washington 
and  the  adjoining  states,  it  is  grown  exten¬ 
sively  for  pasture  and  seed  production,  pri¬ 
marily  under  irrigation.  In  the  central 
states  it  does  well  from  northern  Michigan 
to  southern  Louisiana.  It  has  adapted  itself 
to  cool,  short  summers  with  cold  winters 
of  the  North  as  well  as  the  long,  hot  sum¬ 
mers  with  mild  winters  of  the  South.  In 
the  South  it  is  grown  primarily  for  pasture. 
With  sufficient  moisture  and  fertility  it  has 
demonstrated  its  adaptability  to  much  of 
the  United  States. 

Soil  Preparation  And  Seeding 

The  seed  of  Ladino  clover  is  very  small 
and  requires  a  fine,  firm,  moderately 
smooth  seedbed.  A  loose  seedbed  is  almost 
sure  to  result  in  a  zero  stand  of  Ladino, 
resulting  in  rapid  drying  out  of  the  soil 
and  excessive  coverage  of  the  seed.  When 
erosion  is  not  a  problem,  fall  plowing  at 
moderate  depths  gives  the  soil  time  to 
settle  and  provides  the  desired  firmness  for 
spring  seeding.  When  delayed  until  spring, 
plowing  should  be  shallow  and  be  followed 
with  a  weighted  roller  or  packer  to  provide 
the  desired  firmness  prior  to  seeding. 

Shallow  seeding  is  essential  so  that  the 
small  seedlings  may  not  have  far  to  go  to 
emerge  from  the  soil.  It  should  not  be 
seeded  more  than  one-fourth  inch  deep.  It 
can  be  broadcast  successfully  and  rolled  in 
with  a  corrugated  roller  or  worked  in  with 
very  light  harrowing. 

Seeding  can  be  alone  or  with  an  early 
maturing  companion  grain  crop,  providing 
the  companion  is  seeded  at  moderate  rates. 
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Good  stands  are  obtained  when  seeded 
with  a  spring  or  fall  sown  grain  managed 
so  that  it  does  not  compete  too  much  with 
the  clover  seedlings. 

It  is  desirable  to  seed  Ladino  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  a  good  seedbed  can  be  pre¬ 
pared.  March  is  not  too  early.  Early  seed- 
ings  germinate  promptly  and  have  a 
chance  to  become  well  rooted  before  the 
warm  dry  mid-summer  period.  Late  sum¬ 
mer  seeding  is  hazardous  but  satisfactory 
if  you  have  a  lucky  season  and  conditions 
permit  good  growth  before  winter. 

As  with  any  other  legume,  it  is  advisable 
and  profitable  to  inoculate  Ladino  seed 
prior  to  planting,  using  the  same  inoculant 
as  for  Red,  Alsike,  or  Common  White 
clover. 

Ladino  seed  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  Common  White  clover  seed.  The 
farmer  is  advised  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  open 
for  varietal  purity,  buying  only  certified 
seed  or  seed  of  verified  origin. 

A  good  stand  of  straight  Ladino  can  be 
obtained  with  two  to  three  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre  because  of  its  strawberry-like 
habit  of  growth.  In  grass  mixtures  one  to 
two  pounds  per  acre  is  sufficient.  However, 
if  you  want  to  buy  insurance  against  a 
poor  season,  put  in  a  pound  or  two  more. 

Ladino  clover  seed  is  often  hard  and  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  germination  of  about  50  per 
cent  it  should  be  scarified.  Lower  percent¬ 
ages  of  hard  seed,  to  50  per  cent,  are  not 
objectionable,  because  the  delayed  germ¬ 
ination  of  such  seed  may  insure  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  stand  if  part  of  the  early 
seedlings  are  killed  by  unfavorable  weather 
conditions. 

Ladino  normally  grows  quite  slowly  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  month  or  two  after  seeding. 
Thereafter,  growth  is  rapid  when  soil  and 
moisture  conditions  are  favorable.  VV'hen 
spring  planted  the  creeping  runners  may 
attain  a  length  of  12  to  18  in.  and  the 
leaves  a  height  of  8  to  12  in.  by  early  fall. 


Fertilizer  Is  Needed 

The  high  production  potentiality  of  La¬ 
dino  clover  indicates  that  it  requires  large 
quantities  of  available  plant  food,  particu¬ 
larly  minerals.  It  is  a  heavy  feeder  of  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash.  Being  a  legume  it  man¬ 
ufactures  its  own  nitrogen  with  proper 
inoculation,  although  a  small  amount  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer  helps  in  establishing  a 
stand  and  supports  the  seedlings  to  the  age 
where  they  can  make  their  own  nitrogen. 

The  amount  and  kind  of  fertilizer 
that  should  be  applied  at  seeding  time  and 
at  later  top  dressings  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  the  previous  crop¬ 
ping  practices.  Generally  from  300  to  600 
pounds  per  acre  of  0-20-10  or  0-20-20 
should  be  applied  prior  to  seeding  and 
worked  well  into  the  soil  during  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  seedbed.  There  is  an  alternate 
method.  So  well  does  it  respond  to  heavy 
fertilization  that  400  to  600  pounds  of  20 
per  cent  super-phosphate  pays  out.  If  there 
is  a  potash  deficiency  as  well,  about  200 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  in  addition 
to  the  super-phosphate  has  been  profitable. 
On  soils  somewhat  below  par  in  organic 
matter,  an  application  of  3  to  6  tons  of 
well  rotted  manure  worked  into  the  soil 
before  seeding  aids  in  rapid  stand  estab¬ 
lishment  and  growth  but  it  does  not  take 
the  place  of  mineral  fertilizer. 

Top  dressing  of  established  stands  of  La¬ 
dino,  preferably  in  early  spring,  may  be 
necessary,  not  only  in  providing  assurance 
for  continued  high  production,  but  as  a 
safeguard  against  severe  loss  from  winter 
injury.  This  is  accomplished  by  moderate 
applications  at  two  to  three  year  intervals 
of  barnyard  manure  fortified  with  phos¬ 
phate  fertilizer  or  200  to  300  pounds  of 
commercial  fertilizer  containing  phosphate 
and  potash.  The  returns  more  than  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  cost  of  the  additional  fer¬ 
tilizer. 


Ladino  clover  sells  itself  because  it  has 
a  high  proportion  of  leaves  to  the  stem, 
and  the  leaves  are  very  high  in  nutrients. 
At  immature  stages  the  plant  contains  20 
to  25  per  cent  crude  protein ;  at  maturity, 
12  per  cent  and  better.  On  a  dry  matter 
basis  it  is  15  to  20  per  cent  crude  fiber,  and 
about  60  per  cent  carbohydrates. 

A  Quality  Feed 

Ladino  is  e.xceedingly  palatable  at  all 
stages  of  growth  and  highly  relished  by  all 
classes  of  livestock.  It  is  particularly  desir¬ 
able  for  dairy  cattle  and  poultry  because 
of  its  high-yielding,  nutritious,  high-pro¬ 
tein  feed  values.  It  is  also  rapidly  gaining 
popularity  for  hog  and  beef  pasture. 

Ladino  clover  is  an  excellent  source  of 
high  quality  protein  hay,  although  it  is 
more  popular  as  a  pasture  crop.  It  makes 
a  good  hay  but  you  need  the  weather  man 
on  your  side  when  it  comes  to  curing. 
When  harvesting  for  hay,  care  must  be 
exercised  in  handling  to  prevent  shattering 
of  leaves.  The  best  time  seems  to  be  when 
about  one-tenth  of  the  flower  heads  have 
turned  brown.  Even  at  this  state  of  rip>e- 
ness  the  moisture  content  may  be  as  high 
as  75  to  80  per  cent.  To  alleviate  the  hay¬ 
ing  problem  of  high  moisture  content,  it 
is  wiser  to  grow  Ladino  in  a  mixture  with 
other  hay  legumes  or  grasses. 

A  good  quality  silage  from  a  mi.xture  of 
Ladino  clover  and  grasses  can  be  made 
by  allowing  it  to  wilt  in  the  swath  and 
adding  molasses  or  dried  whey  as  preser¬ 
vatives. 

Ladino’s  trump  card  is  its  fine  perform¬ 
ance  as  a  pasture  crop.  The  best  pasture 
performance  is  obtained  and  the  life  of  the 
established  stand  is  prolonged  when  La¬ 
dino  is  permitted  to  make  a  good  growth 
of  8  to  10  inches  or  more  and  then  grazed 
down  not  lower  than  3  or  4  inches.  The 
livestock  should  be  removed  to  other  areas 
until  the  clover  has  again  made  a  good 
growth.  This  is  “rotational  grazing,”  th« 


LADINO  is  a  hard-working  “interceptor."  When  summer 
rains  come  pelting  down,  its  broad-shouldered  leaves 
stop  the  big  drops  and  let  them  down  as  a  gentle  mist. 


Chickens,  as  well  as  most  farm  livestock  do  well  on 
Ladino  pasture.  The  range  shelters  should  be  moved 
frequently  to  avoid  excessive  pasture  wear-and-tear. 
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(2)  Ladtno  clover  1-2 

Alsike  clover  2 

Timothy  4 

(3)  Ladino  clover  2 

Bromegrass  6-8 

II.  For  well  drained  fertile  soils  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  moisture 

( 1 )  Ladino  clover  1 

Alfalfa  8-10 

Bromegrass  6-8 

(2)  Ladino  clover  1 

Alfalfa  6-8 

Red  clover  3-4 

Bromegrass  6-8 

III.  For  seed  production  on  well  drained 
upland  soils 

( 1 )  Ladino  clover  3 

Near  Gracey,  Kentucky,  Henry  V. 

Thomas  is  using  Ladino  clover  with  Ken¬ 
tucky  31  Fescue,  a  strain  of  tall  Fescue,  on 
some  of  his  fertile,  moisture  holding-soils. 
He  says  with  enthusiasm  that  both  crops 
are  very  good  grown  alone,  but  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  produces  for  him  the  ideal 
pasture. 

When  there  is  from  30  to  40  per  cent 
grass  in  the  forage  there  should  be  little 
danger  of  bloat,  although  it  is  still  advis¬ 
able  to  use  caution.  Particular  watchfulness 
is  needed  when  cattle  are  hrst  turned  on 
such  pasture,  or  when  the  clover  is  highly 
succulent  from  wet  weather,  or  when  it 
is  wet  from  dew  or  rain. 

There  is  an  additional  reason  for  recom¬ 
mending  a  Ladino-grass  combination.  The 
grass  with  Ladino  provides  effective  insu¬ 
lation  against  alternate  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing  of  the  soil,  protecting  the  Ladino  from 
winter  injury.  As  another  precaution  from 
winter  injury  it  is  important  to  have  the 
clover  go  into  the  winter  with  5  to  6  inches 
of  growth.  In  return  the  Ladino  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  grass,  supplying  liberal 
amounts  of  readily  available  nitrogen 
which  is  absorbed,  increasing  the  protein 
content  and  palatability  of  the  grass. 

The  management  of  Ladino  should  be 
such  as  to  permit  a  small  amount  of  natural 
reseeding  each  year.  A  comparatively  few 
seed  heads  will  do  the  job.  This  will  help 
to  maintain  a  good  stand  for  a  number  of 
years,  permitting  some  new  seedlings  to  re¬ 
place  old  mother  plants  that  may  die  out 
because  of  winter  injury,  drought,  grazing 
damage,  or  of  old  age. 

Seed  Production 

The  commercial  production  of  Ladino 
clover  seed  is  centered  in  irrigated  areas 
of  California,  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  with 
small,  but  rapidly  increasing  production 
in  some  central  states.  Seed  production  of 
Ladino  should  be  approached  with  a  tho¬ 
rough  knowledge  of  conditions  of  soils,  cli¬ 
mate  and  management. 

Last  year  over  1 ,000,000  pounds  of  seed 
was  produced  from  about  25,000  acres. 


THE  THIRTY  odd  cows  in  the  dairy  herd  of  Manuel  Medeiros  of  Bristol  County,  Mass., 
graze  hip-deep  in  a  mixed  Ladino  pasture  that  before  treatment  with  lime,  super¬ 
phosphate  and  potash  was  mostly  rocks  and  moss.  Now  there  is  more  than  they  can  eat, 


practice  of  short  periods  of  intensive  graz¬ 
ing  followed  with  rest  periods,  when  La¬ 
dino  goes  up  to  8  to  10  inches  for  ref>eated 
pasturing.  Grazing  animals  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Ladino  field  when  3  to  4 
inches  of  growth  remain.  \Vhat  appears 
to  be  under-grazing  is  most  beneficial  to 
the  Ladino  plant.  Management  of  Ladino 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  Common 
White  clover.  Close  grazing  of  Common 
White  clover-grass  mixture  is  essential  to 
the  best  productiveness  of  Common  White, 
while  with  Ladino  this  would  be  most 
detrimental,  resulting  in  delayed  recovery, 
possible  destruction  of  the  creeping  stems, 
weakening  of  the  plant,  and  rapid  en¬ 
croachment  of  weeds  or  the  companion 
grass.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
close  grazing  of  Ladino  should  be  avoided 
at  all  times.  It  is  a  temptation  for  live¬ 
stock  men  to  disregard  the  hazard  of 
gfrazing  too  closely,  because  at  3  or  4  inches 
the  pasture  still  looks  lush  and  plentiful. 

Some  idea  of  what  Ladino  will  do  in  a 
pasture  is  indicated  by  tests  made  on  a 
Michigan  field  in  1942.  From  May  25th 
to  August  30th,  a  total  of  34,415  pounds 
of  green  forage  was  produced  per  acre. 
During  this  period  the  clover  was  clipped 
seven  times  at  two  week  intervals  to  a 
height  of  3  inches.  The  average  height  of 
the  forage  at  each  clipping  was  7.3  inches, 
giving  a  growth  recovery  of  4.3  inches  per 
two  week  inter\als. 

The  farmer  with  a  good  Ladino  crop 
marvels  at  its  high  production  and  quick 


growing  chickens.  To  obtain  this  grazing 
productivity  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
acre  divided  into  two  or  three  plots  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  rotational  grazing. 

Ladino  Has  Its  Faults 

Ladino  has  two  grazing  disadvantages 
which  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
when  pasturing.  It  is  somewhat  la.xative 
and  has  a  tendency  to  cause  bloat.  For 
these  reasons  and  others,  it  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  that  Ladino  be  grown  with  a  good 
companion  grass  or  grasses.  These  grasses 
should  have  gron-th  habits  that  allow  tlie 
Ladino  to  make  maximum  production  with 
the  least  amount  of  competition.  When 
grasses  are  used  with  Ladino  it  should  gen¬ 
erally  be  favored.  Generally  speaking  La¬ 
dino  puts  its  best  foot  forward  when  it  is  in 
company  with  other  legumes  or  with 
grasses. 

The  grasses  used  depend  on  soil  condi¬ 
tions  and  climate  adaptation.  The  follow¬ 
ing  grasses  have  proven  to  be  good  com¬ 
panions  for  Ladino:  Orchard  Grass, 
Smooth  Bromegrass,  Fescues  (Meadow 
and  Tall),  Timothy,  Dallis,  Carpet  and 
Reed  Canary.  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  is 
sometimes  used,  especially  for  poultry  pas¬ 
ture,  but  it  does  have  a  tendency  to  crowd 
out  the  Ladino  when  conditions  are  some¬ 
what  adverse  for  the  clover. 

Recommended  seeding  mixtures  vary' 
with  the  locality.  Here  are  the  mixtures 
and  rate  of  seeding  (in  pounds  per  acre), 
recommended  for  north  central  states. 


recovery.  Under  normal  conditions  of  soil 
fertility,  moisture,  and  age  of  stand,  one 
acre  of  Ladino  will  furnish  for  a  full  graz- 


I.  For  fertile  cultivated  land  with  poor 
surface  drainage 

(1)  Ladino  clover  1-2 


The  demand  in  the  last  few  years  has  been 
much  greater  than  the  supply,  which  has 
resulted  in  comparatively  high  prices. 


ing  season  sufficient  pasture  for  1  cow,  or  Red  clover  4  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  pound. 

10  to  12  hogs,  or  12  to  14  sheep,  or  400  Timothy  4  The  seeding  cost,  however,  is  less  severe 
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than  it  appears  when  considering  the  fact 
that  only  one  to  three  pounds  of  seed  is 
required  per  acre.  The  farmer  may  reason¬ 
ably  expect  these  prices  to  moderate  as  the 
supply  of  seed  becomes  more  plentiful. 

The  usual  procedure  in  the  production 
of  seed  is  to  pasture  off  the  early  growth, 
removing  the  livestock  from  4  to  6  weeks 
before  the  dme  when  the  maximum  num¬ 
ber  of  flowers  is  expected.  The  grazing  or 
clipping  of  the  early  flush  spring  growth 
is  conducive  to  free  blooming  and  facili¬ 
tates  seed  harvesting.  Bright,  warm,  dry 
weather  is  also  essential  for  abundant 
flowering  and  it  is  during  this  kind  of 
weather  that  bee  activity  is  highest,  result¬ 
ing  in  maximum  pollination. 

Ladino  clover,  like  most  other  hay  and 
pasture  legumes,  must  be  pollinated  pri¬ 
marily  by  bees,  both  tame  and  wild,  for 
seed  production.  Therefore,  it  is  important 
to  examine  the  field  during  blooming  to 
determine  whether  bees  are  working  the 


flowers.  If  bees  are  not  plentiful  it  pays  to 
set  hives  of  honeybees  in  or  near  the  field 
at  the  rate  of  one  hive  per  acre. 

Before  harvesting  a  field  for  seed  it  is 
most  profitable  to  examine  the  heads.  If 
heads  are  plentiful  and  they  contain  an 
average  of  fifty  or  more  seeds  per  head, 
the  crop  is  satisfactory  for  seed  harvesting. 

Seed  crops  are  cut  when  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  heads  are  dry,  brown  and  ma¬ 
ture  enough  to  thresh  readily  by  hand. 
Cutting  is  done  generally  with  a  mower 
fitted  with  a  windrow  attachment.  The  cut 
clover  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  windrow 
until  it  is  thoroughly  dry  and  then 
threshed  with  a  pickup  combine  or  clover 
huller.  Yields  generally  range  from  25  to 
100  pounds  per  acre,  depending  upon  the 
various  factors  that  influence  seed  produc¬ 
tion. 

Ladino  clover  should  be  grown  for 
seed  only  when  fertility,  elevation,  mois¬ 
ture  conditions  do  not  favor  excessive  veg¬ 


etation  growth  and  yet  where  it  can  be 
utilized  as  pasture,  hay  or  silage  if  indi¬ 
cated  seed  yields  are  low. 

Advantages  Of  Ladino  Clover 

1.  It  is  a  perennial  of  medium  long  life. 

2.  It  may  be  used  in  seeding  mixtures 
including  Red  and/or  Alsike  clover 
and  Timothy  or  Bromegrass  to  pro¬ 
vide  nutritious  hay  or  pasture  for  two 
or  more  years  and  will  last  up  to  seven 
if  properly  managed. 

3.  It  is  high  in  protein,  minerals  and 
vitamins  and  low  in  fiber. 

4.  It  is  extremely  aggressive  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions  and  retards  the  en¬ 
croachment  of  most  weeds  and  many 
undesirable  grasses. 

5.  It  provides  an  excellent  ground  cover 
which  is  effective  in  reducing  water 
losses  due  to  runoff  and  soil  losses  by 
erosion. 

(Continued  on  page  1 24) 


YOU  NEED  hot,  dry  weather  and  lots  of  sunshine  to  make  good  Ladino  hoy.  The  ideal  mowing  time  is 
when  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  heads  have  turned  brown.  For  quicker  hay-making  it  is  best  to  grow 
Ladino  in  a  mixture  with  other  grasses.  Once  the  hay  is  cured  you  work  until  "can't  see"  to  get  it  in. 
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A  HAPPY  COMBINATION  of  beef  and  dairy  qualities  is  displayed  by  Gladys  IV,  owned  by  the  Mill  Valley  Farms,  Romeo, 
Mich.  Her  record  is  11,276  lbs.  of  milk  and  445  lbs.  butterfat  at  9  years.  Note  the  fine  attachment  of  her  udder. 


THE  MILKING  SHORTHORN 


*  I  'HE  old  family  cow  of  our  grandfathers 
was  a  Milking  Shorthorn,  but  she  was 
likely  called  a  Durham.  Until  the  dairy 
specialists  came  along  most  of  the  cows  in 
this  country  were  roan,  red,  or  red  and 
w'hite,  and  they  carried  a  generous  amount 
of  the  Durham  blood.  The  Durham,  later 
to  be  called  the  Milking  Shorthorn,  served 
the  country  well,  for  she  supplied  beef  as 
well  as  milk,  both  in  generous  amounts. 
Her  breed  went  into  a  decline  for  a  spell, 
but  she  is  on  the  upgrade  again,  and  her 
dual-purpose  virtues  are  bringing  her  to 
the  attention  of  the  dair>’man  as  well  as 
the  general  farmer,  whose  favorite  she  has 
always  been. 

The  First  Hundred  Years 

Milking  Shorthorn  cattle  are  among  the 
oldest  of  improved  breeds  in  the  world. 
The  year  1946  marked  the  100th  year  of 
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registration  of  these  cattle,  the  first  of  all 
breeds  to  be  registered  in  the  United  States. 

The  breed  originated  in  the  Valley  of 
the  River  Tees  in  northeastern  England,  at 
Durham  in  Yorkshire  County.  Durham 
cattle  were  among  the  first  imported  into 
this  country.  The  correct  breed  name  is 
Shorthorn.  It  was  not  until  the  founding 
of  the  organization  now  known  as  the 
.American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society,  in 
1920,  that  the  name  Milking  Shorthorn 
was  adopted  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
beef  type  Shorthorn,  because  the  blood¬ 
lines  are  as  dissimilar  as  are  those  of  other 
cattle  breeds. 

Thomas  Bates,  an  Englishman,  devel¬ 
oped  the  first  Milking  Shorthorns.  Cattle¬ 
men  still  speak  of  him  with  awe,  for  in 
1873,  when  corn  was  selling  for  28  cents 
a  bushel  and  hogs  were  $4.00,  an  importa¬ 
tion  of  Bates  cattle  set  a  record  for  prices 


that  has  scarcely  been  equalled  even  in 
this  day  of  fancy  sums  for  prize  stock.  The 
cattle  averaged  $18,000,  with  one  cow, 
8th  Duchess  of  Geneva,  selling  for  $40,- 
600.  This  was  at  the  famous  New  York 
Mills  sale  in  1873.  Soon  after  came  one  of 
our  periodic  depressions  and  for  a  decade 
the  development  of  livestock  took  a  slump. 
The  Bates  Shorthorn  blood  infiltrated  up 
and  down  the  land  into  farmers’  herds 
but  only  a  few  breeders  kept  up  registra¬ 
tion.  Herds  of  purebred  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  increased  only  slowly. 

By  the  time  World  War  I  came,  the 
country  was  full  of  grade  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  and  other  dairy  cows  of  the  Durham 
type.  Many  Milking  Shorthorns  were 
crossed  with  the  popular  Scotch  Short¬ 
horns,  a  beef  type,  and  lost  their  dual  pur¬ 
pose  characteristics.  Their  virtue  as  a  beef 
animal  was  their  undoing  at  that  time. 
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Farmers  could  not  withstand  the  pressure 
of  high  war  prices.  Their  “Durhams” 
were  worth  top  price  for  beef  as  they  flesh- 
ened  up  for  freshening,  and  the  price  paid 
for  them  (as  much  as  25c  per  pound) 
meant  that  they  could  sell  their  1600 
pound  cows  at  a  figure  that  would  buy 
them  two  grade  dairy  cows  to  put  in  the 
dairy  and  get  the  high  price  for  milk.  That 
two-for-one  deal  looked  good  at  the  time 
to  a  man  who  was  willing  to  milk  cows. 
The  man  who  did  not  care  to  milk  natu¬ 
rally  took  to  the  beef  types. 

This  depleted  the  “Durham”  herds 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  There  were 
but  few  pioneers  who  kept  the  faith  and 
held  their  herds  intact.  At  one  time,  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  I,  there  were  less  than  100 
herds  of  purebred  Milking  Shorthorns. 
Farmers  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Jerseys, 
Guernseys,  and  Holsteins  found  they  were 
not  so  well  equipped  to  specialize,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  realize  that  they  had  killed  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  by  selling 
their  “Durhams”  for  beef.  Their  Milking 
Shorthorns  represented  much  more  money 
in  salvage  value  as  beef  when  their  value 
as  milkers  gave  out. 

The  Organization  of  Breeders 

Herds  of  Milking  Shorthorns  increased 
slowly  but  surely.  In  1920  the  Milking 
Shorthorn  Society  was  organized  and  a 
check  made  on  the  registrations  of  the 
cattle  of  Milking  Shorthorn  breeding. 
About  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  cattle  re¬ 
corded  by  the  American  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  at  that  time  were  found 
to  be  of  Milking  Shorthorn  type  and 
breeding. 

Henry  W.  Vaughan,  in  Breeds  of  Live¬ 
stock  in  America,  says,  “At  the  beginning 
any  purebred  Shorthorn  cow  of  desired 
type  was  selected,  and  if  she  proved  a  good 
milker  she  was  retained.  No  particular 


lines  of  breeding  were  especially  favored 
at  that  time,  but  later  certain  lines  proved 
to  be  most  potent  as  milk  producers.  Thus, 
though  selection  was  at  first  based  upon 
type  and  individual  merit,  it  later  was 
based  upon  type  and  individual  merit  com¬ 
bined  with  lines  of  breeding  which  were 
most  frequently  found  among  the  best  pro¬ 
ducers.” 

Naturally  many  borderline  animals  were 
accepted  at  the  first.  It  is  a  contention  of 
critics  of  the  breed  that  the  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  does  not  aKvays  breed  true,  perhaps 


due  to  this  early  necessity.  The  Society, 
from  the  very  beginning,  made  no  preten¬ 
tion  of  competing  with  the  dairy  breeds, 
nor  with  the  beef  breeds.  The  sole  pur- 
pxjse  was,  and  is  today,  to  refine  and  de¬ 
velop  a  true  dual  purpose  cow. 

The  advance  of  the  breed  is  a  matter  of 
record,  and  today  the  Milking  Shorthorn 
is  among  the  major  breeds  of  registered 
cattle  in  America. 

A  hornless  type  of  Milking  Shorthorn 
has  been  developed  also  and  this  branch  of 
the  family  now  represents  nearly  10  per 


THE  LATE  FAMOUS  WINTON  GENTLE  2ND,  holder  of  the  world’s  record  of  223,917 
lbs.  in  1 5  lactations,  twice  a  day  milking.  She  died  recently  at  the  age  of  1 9  years. 


THE  AVERAGE  COW  will  carry  three  calves  to  five  months  and  from  there  on, 
with  a  minimum  of  grain,  calves  finish  fast  as  baby  beeves,  selling  near  the  top. 
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cent  of  the  Milking  Shorthorn  cattle  registered.  The  hornless 
feature  is  popular  with  the  man  who  runs  a  number  of  cattle  in 
sheds  and  feeds  in  bunks.  Actually  more  than  half  the  homed 
cattle  undergo  dehorning  so  that  those  animals  dehorned  by 
nature  are  in  good  demand. 

In  the  British  Isles  60  per  cent  of  all  the  cattle  are  Milking 
Shorthorns  and  in  Ireland,  fully  90  per  cent.  A.  N.  Duckham, 
agricultural  attache  of  the  British  Embassy,  Washington  says, 
“The  English  farmer  likes  the  Milking  Shorthorn  (or  Dairy 
Shorthorn  as  the  breed  is  known  in  England)  because  the  breed 
does  well  on  grass  and  hay.  We  have  little  grain  or  supplement 
to  feed  in  England  and  we  like  a  breed  that  produces  both  beef 
and  milk  on  rough  forage.” 

Most  people  think  of  cattle  as  either  dairy  cattle  or  beef  cattle ; 
it  is  impossible,  they  believe,  to  have  both  meat  and  milk  in  one 
animal.  This  heresy,  according  to  the  Milking  Shorthorn  breeder, 
was  even  taught  in  our  colleges  until  a  short  time  ago. 

The  Milking  Shorthorn  breeder  would  be  the  last  person  to 
claim  that  the  breed  can  successfully  compete  with  the  Jersey, 
Holstein  or  Guernsey  in  milk  and  butterfat  production,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  the  same  performance  in  the  feedlot  as  the 
beef  Shorthorn,  the  Angus  or  the  Hereford.  They  do  claim  a 
true  dual-purpose  place  for  the  Milking  Shorthorn,  and  they 
point  out  that  unless  a  farmer  is  equipped  to  specialize  in  either 
milk  production  or  beef  production,  his  best  animal  is  a  Milking 
Shorthorn.  In  other  words,  the  average  general  farm  can  do  bet¬ 
ter  with  Milking  Shorthorns  than  with  a  straight  dairy  or 
straight  beef  breed. 

To  have  the  utmost  in  production  from  a  dairy  standpoint,  a 
farmer  must  have  specialized  equipment.  The  same  goes  for  beef 
production.  No  Milking  Shorthorn  breeder  has  any  argument 
with  the  specialized  breeds,  all  of  which  are  doing  a  real  job  in 
their  sphere.  All  in  their  place  can  show  a  profit  to  their  owners, 
which  is  the  final  test  in  all  farm  operations. 

Only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  farms  are  equipped 
for  specialization  in  the  production  of  milk  or  beef  alone.  Not 
more  than  tw'enty-five  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  any  section  are 
operating  their  farms  for  the  special  purpose  of  dairying  or  beef 


THE  1946  GRAND  CHAMPION  Milking  Shorthorn  dressed 
65.8  percent,  only  slightly  below  the  tops  in  the  beef  breeds. 


A  FINE  MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULL,  Rockwood  Rex  Valiant 
2nd.  At  the  halter  is  Fred  MacMurray,  owner  and  breeder. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  CALVES  average  75  pounds  at  birth,  but  this  fine  animal,  on 
the  Mill  Valley  Farm,  Romeo,  Mich.,  weighed  1 07  and  put  on  a  pound  a  day  for  its  first 
month.  This  calf  is  Blade  Minstrel  VIII  stock,  which  has  produced  47  qualified  daughters. 


making.  The  majority  of  farmers  are 
operating  on  a  diversified  plan  of  making 
ends  meet  by  a  combination  of  cattle, 
hogs,  chickens  and  cash  crops.  The  op)era- 
tions  are  not  confined  to  producing  one 
commodity.  They  cannot  afford  to  put 
all  their  eggs  in  one  basket,  neither  could 
they  handle  their  farms,  especially  with 
existing  labor  conditions,  on  any  special¬ 
ized  plan  of  production  milk  and  at  the 
same  time  carry  on  general  farming.  Large 
farms  with  reasonable  land  values  and  the 
ranges  are  the  places  for  specializing  in 
beef.  Dairying  requires  expensive  equip¬ 
ment  and  more  labor  per  acre  of  land,  or 
per  cow,  if  you  figure  animals  as  the  unit. 
On  the  average  family  farm  a  dual- 
purpose  animal  fits  into  the  general  nature 
of  the  operation. 

The  Middle  Course 

Most  statistics  on  the  dairy  or  beef  busi¬ 
ness  fail  to  tell  us  where  the  majority  of 
the  milk  and  meat  comes  from.  The  milk 
production  is  credited  to  the  dairymen. 


and  the  beef  to  the  beef  producers.  The 
totals  are  given,  but  who  actually  consti¬ 
tutes  the  majority  of  the  producers  of  both 
commodities,  is  left  to  the  imagination. 

The  so-called  general  farmers,  and  not 
the  specialists,  produce  the  bulk  of  both 
milk  and  beef  consumed  in  this  country. 
Some  of  them  have  dairy  bred  cattle  and 
some  have  beef.  Some  have  Milking  Short¬ 
horns,  but  the  majority  have  mixed  herds 
of  grade  cattle  and  handle  them  in  various 
ways,  but  their  farm  operations  are  general 
in  nature.  Few,  according  to  the  statis¬ 
ticians,  have  purebred  cattle.  There  is  still 
a  big  field  for  better  and  more  efficient 
cattle  on  the  general  farms  of  the  country. 

Many  are  using  beef  sires  in  the  hope  of 
getting  better  veal  calves  only  to  find 
themselves  losing  milk  production  in  the 
poorer  milking  heifers  from  such  crosses. 
They  win  one  way  and  lose  the  other.  With 


straight  dairy  bred  cattle  there  is  little 
beef  value  in  their  bull  calves  and  worn 
out  cows.  The  bull  calves  will  not  feed  out 
profitably  and  the  cast  off  cows  make  a 
hole  in  profits  -when  they  are  through 
milking. 

The  average  dairy  will  lose  about  one- 
fifth  of  its  cows  a  year  through  culling, 
sickness  and  death.  For  example,  four  ani¬ 
mals  in  a  herd  of  twenty  will  be  lost,  one 
by  death.  The  other  three  go  as  beef.  In 
a  Milking  Shorthorn  herd  each  cow  will 
weigh  up  to  400  pounds  more  than  the 
smaller  dairy  cow,  or  approximately  a 
total  of  1200  pounds  more  of  beef.  The 
amount  this  represents  at  the  current  mar¬ 
ket  prices  is  the  margin  the  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  breeder  has  over  the  larger  milk 
checks  that  the  specialized  dairyman  rc- 

(Continued  on  page  116) 
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FARMERS  HAVE  FOUND  that  their  best  source  of  timber  for  form  building  is  their  own  woodlot. 


Lumber  When  You  Need  It 


BY  A.  G.  CHAPMAN 


I  I^ARMERS  no  longer  depend  upon  their  It  prevents  run-off  of  water  that  might  barometer  of  the  seasons,  heralding  spring 

woods  for  everything  from  cradles  to  cause  erosion,  and  becomes  a  refuge  for  with  its  dogwood  and  redbud,  and  greeting 

I  caskets,  as  they  once  did,  but  they  still  wildlife.  The  decaying  vegetation  in  a  autumn  with  its  brilliant  cloak  of  gold  and 

j  need  them  for  income,  fence  posts,  build-  woods  builds  up  humus  and  steadily  en-  red.  A  woodlot,  where  nature  is  allowed 

j  ing  timber,  fuel,  and  for  the  conserv’ation  riches  the  soil.  to  have  her  way,  adds  a  touch  of  beauty 

I  of  soil  and  water.  A  farm  woodlot  can  pro-  In  addition  to  the  practical  arguments  with  its  wild  flowers,  its  berries  and  nuts, 

i  duce  locust  fence  posts  in  10  to  15  years.  for  keeping  a  good  woodlot,  man  gets  a  and  the  animals  and  birds  that  take  refuge 

I  It  w’ill  furnish  a  never  failing  supply  of  sort  of  primitive  pleasure  in  having  trees  there. 

fuel,  and  lumber  for  farm  buildings  and  about  him,  a  feeling  of  self-sufficiency  In  the  formerly  thickly  wooded  areas 
their  repair.  In  time  it  can  produce  crops  which  he  got  from  his  pioneer  ancestors.  of  the  middlewest,  there  are  remnants  of 

of  walnuts,  hickory  nuts,  and  maple  syrup.  A  strip  of  woods  sets  a  farm  off.  It  is  a  woodlots  on  almost  every  farm.  When  the 
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land  was  cleared,  the  fanner  set  aside  a 
patch  of  trees  which  he  expected  to  draw 
on  chiefly,  for  fuel.  He  may  also  have  had 
in  mind  timbers  for  a  new  bam  sometime 
in  the  future.  As  coal  and  gas  replaced 
wood  as  fuel  and  lumber  could  be  bought 
conveniently  at  the  county  seat,  the  imme¬ 
diate  need  for  woodlots  vanished.  Some 
were  cleared  and  planted.  The  survivors 
are  often  regarded  as  waste  land.  They 
are  neither  good  pasture  nor  do  they  re¬ 
turn  anything  in  the  way  of  profit.  Most 
of  them  have  been  robbed  of  salable  tim¬ 
ber  and  any  chance  for  future  profits  has 
been  ruined  by  over-pasturing  and  neglect. 

Where  these  remains  of  the  farm  wood- 
lot  occupy  land  that  will  raise  a  crop,  the 
best  economy  is  to  clear  them  out  and 
plant  the  crop.  Where  they  occupy  mar¬ 
ginal  land  that  is  unprofitable  to  farm, 
they  can  be  managed  so  that  there  will  be 
a  profit  from  what  is  generally  regarded 
as  waste  land.  If  there  is  such  a  piece  of 
waste  land  available  it  can  be  planted  to 
forest  trees  and  in  time  produce  a  reason¬ 
able  profit. 

The  Right  Land  For  Trees 

Generally  speaking,  land  that  isn’t  fit  for 
other  crops  should  be  producing  timber. 
Land  that  is  too  steep,  wet,  rocky,  or  in¬ 
fertile  for  corn,  wheat  or  pasture  makes  a 
good  location  for  the  farm  woodlot.  Usu¬ 
ally  slopes  steeper  than  25%  are  too  steep 
for  pasture  without  danger  of  erosion  and 
should  be  forested.  Trees  are  nature’s  best 
cover  crop  and  protection  against  erosion. 
Trees  are  seldom  a  crop  for  the  richest 
land  for  this  land  can  earn  more  in  other 
crops,  but  land  which  goes  to  waste  when 
not  in  timber  should  be  reforested. 

Even  if  a  farmer  finds  his  woodlot  on 
good  land,  he  might  find  it  wise  to  main¬ 
tain  it  there  for  practical  purposes  as  well 
as  the  enjoyment  he  gets  from  it.  Most 
farmers  can  look  into  the  future  and  fore¬ 
see  a  need  for  timber  and  fuel,  that  are 
selling  at  increasingly  higher  prices  on  the 
open  market.  On  many  level  farms  the 
woodlots  are  at  the  back  of  the  farm.  All 
of  the  land  was  cleared  up  to  them  and 
the  strip  farthest  from  the  house  was  left 
as  woods.  This  makes  sense  for  the  most 
distant  fields  are  the  most  expensive  to 
farm. 

How  To  Make  It  Produce 

For  the  most  part,  farmers  aren’t  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  worth  of  their  woods.  They 
know  that  most  big  trees  are  worth  cash  as 
saw  timber  and  the  cull  trees  and  the  un¬ 
marketable  branches  have  a  ready  sale  as 
fireplace  fuel  in  the  city.  They  seldom 
think  of  a  woods  as  capable  of  producing 
a  cash  crop  every  year  with  no  damage  to 
the  woodlot. 

Managing  a  woods  to  produce  a  steady 
supply  of  timber  isn’t  hard  to  do.  The 
labor  required  will  be  less  than  for  any 
other  crop.  Timber  grows  while  you  sleep, 
and  there’s  no  annual  chore  of  planting 
and  cultivating  once  it  is  started. 

A  steady  income  from  trees  depends 


upon  whether  or  not  you  manage  the 
woods  right  on  a  long  term  basis.  Fires, 
grazing,  and  over-cutting  have  already 
sapped  the  life  out  of  a  big  percentage  of 
farm  woods,  and  it  will  take  some  planning 
to  get  these  back  in  shape.  There  are  half  a 
dozen  things  a  farmer  must  keep  in  mind 
when  he  looks  to  his  woods  for  a  profit. 
These  principles  are : 

1.  Protect  it  from  over-grazing. 

2.  Protect  it  from  fire. 

3.  Prevent  over-cutting. 

4.  Select  proper  trees  for  removal  each 
time  a  cut  is  made. 

5.  Adjust  cutting  time  to  meet  needs 
and  conveniences  of  the  farm  and  best 
market  prices. 

6.  Sell  on  the  basis  of  tree  or  log  value 
and  know  what  these  are  before  you  sell. 

The  woodlots  on  most  farms  today  are 
collections  of  undernourished  saplings 
over-topped  by  a  few  elms  and  beeches 
that  are  scarred  by  lightning  and  fire  and 
now  fit  only  for  firewood.  The  soil  is 
packed  by  grazing  animals. 

There  is  no  magic  formula  for  bringing 
this  kind  of  woods  back  into  production 
overnight,  but  it  can  be  rehabilitated  over 
a  period  of  time  and  gradually  put  back 
into  production.  If  you  own  any  kind  of 


woodlot,  however  poor  it  might  be,  you 
have  a  good  start.  You  have  only  to  take 
the  stock  oflF,  cut  out  some  of  the  dead  and 
damaged  trees,  and  let  nature  take  over 
the  job.  Give  the  young  trees  a  chance  to 
come  up  in  the  world  by  cutting  back  the 
stagheads  that  shade  them,  for  small  trees 
must  have  sunlight  as  well  as  nourishment 
frc«n  the  soil.  Let  the  woods  go  back  to 
the  Indians,  and  within  a  few  years  there 
will  be  seedlings  of  oak,  hickory,  cherry, 
maple,  tulip  poplar,  or  other  valuable  trees 
that  are  common  in  your  locality. 

Don’t  cut  out  the  briars  and  under¬ 
growth  for  these  protect  the  soil  from  drv’- 
ing  out  and  they  shelter  birds  and  animals. 
In  undergrowth,  seedlings  will  prosper 
once  the  stock  is  fenced  out. 

The  cull  trees  that  you  clear  out  to  open 
the  woods  for  seedlings  shouldn’t  be 
wasted.  They  are  valuable  as  fuel  either 
in  your  own  or  somebody  else’s  fireplace. 
A  cord  of  fuel  wood  is  worth  about  $16.50. 
Two  men  with  a  buzz-saw  can  cut  10  to 
15  cords  of  culls  and  tops  a  day.  A  tree 
with  a  22  inch  diameter  will  yield  about 
one-fifth  of  a  standard  cord  of  fuel  wood  in 
tops.  Odds  and  ends  are  usually  left  in  the 
woods  to  decay  while  the  owner  misses  a 
chance  to  make  an  extra  profit.  There  is 


FIRE  IN  A  FARM  WOODS  consumes  leaf  litter  and  speeds  up  erosion.  It  destroys  seed¬ 
lings  and  wildlife  refuge,  scars  trunks  of  large  trees  and  gives  insects  a  foothold. 
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to  attacks  by  insects  and  diseases.  After 
the  trunk  has  hollowed  out,  a  tree  is  of 
little  value  except  as  fuel.  Another  impor¬ 
tant  loss  is  from  soil  erosion  caused  by  the 
burning  of  leaf  litter  that  formerly  pro¬ 
tected  the  forest  floor  from  puddling  and 
washing.  Fire  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
enemies  of  any  woods,  but  a  little  vigilance 
will  help  the  farmer  keep  flames  away 
from  his  trees.  A  little  care  with  lighted 
matches,  cigarette  stubs,  and  brush  fires 
can  save  a  lot  of  timber. 

Once  you  start  to  manage  your  woods 
you  will  soon  see  a  difference  in  it.  \Vhen 
the  young  trees  begin  to  prosper  you  can 
see  the  benefits  of  keeping  the  cattle  out. 
If  there  are  nothing  but  large  trees  there 
to  begin  with,  the  seedlings  will,  in  a  few 
years,  make  a  layer  of  vegetation  beneath 
them  and  you  will  have  a  two  story  woods. 
The  best  woodlots  have  trees  of  all  diam¬ 
eters  and  that  is  what  you’re  aiming  for. 
You  need  only  harvest  the  big  trees  when 
they  are  mature  and  leave  the  small  ones 
to  grow  to  maturity. 

How  To  Start  A  New  Woods 

The  trees  you  are  likely  to  have  in  your 
farm  woods  can  be  divided  into  two 
groups.  These  arc  broadleaf  hardwoods 
which  drop  their  leaves  in  the  fall,  and 
needle-bearing  softwoods  that  are  mostly 
evergreen.  These  may  each  grow  in  pure 
stands  or  in  mixtures.  Each  requires  differ¬ 
ent  handling. 

Land  that  is  lying  fallow  will  eventually 
grow  up  in  trees  with  no  aid  from  the 
owner  except  protection  from  stock  and 
fire,  providing  there  are  seed  trees  in  the 
vicinity.  This  is  the  natural  way  of  devel¬ 
opment,  sure  but  very  slow.  It  may  take 
half  a  century  to  get  a  good  crop  of  trees 
by  just  waiting  for  them.  If  fifty  years  is 
too  long  for  you  to  wait,  you  can  lend 
a  helping  hand  in  starting  your  woodlot 
by  planting. 

Such  valuable  trees  as  oaks,  walnut, 
tulip  poplar,  black  cherry  and  sugar  maple 
require  good-quality  land  in  which  to  live 
and  grow.  Before  worn-out  fields  will  pro¬ 
duce  such  crops,  the  land  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  aid  of  a  nurse  crop  of 
pine  or  some  other  hardy  species  not  re¬ 
quiring  such  good  soils.  Thousands  of 
hardwood  seedlings  may  come  up  in  the 
spring  only  to  die  in  the  hot  midsummer 
sun.  Under  natural  conditions  where  a 
field  has  been  slashed,  elm  or  choke  cherry 
or  some  other  low’-value  species  will  seed 
in  as  volunteers.  By  the  time  they  are  five 
or  ten  years  old  more  valuable  hardwoods 
will  develop  beneath  them  and  gradually 
become  dominant.  If  you  want  to  realize  a 
cash  return  from  the  land  within  a  few 
years,  you  can  start  a  nurse  crop  yourself 
that  will  prepare  the  land  as  well  as  grow 
into  usable  wood.  Locust  or  pines  are  good 
trees  for  this  job. 

Where  the  top  soil  is  completely  gone, 
pines  should  be  planted  six  to  seven  feet 
apart  each  way.  After  they  have  reached 
fence-post  size  they  can  be  thinned  out 
and  put  to  work.  If  hardwoods  come  in 


a  market  for  nearly  any  tree  your  farm 
produces.  Clothes-pin  companies  buy  beerJi 
trees ;  sycamores  are  turned  into  butcher’s 
meat  blocks;  cottonwood  and  willow  feed 
the  pulp  mills. 

Grazing 

Trees  and  livestock  don’t  mix.  Grazing 
can  be,  and  often  is,  as  destructive  to  the 
woods  as  fire.  Most  woodlands  can  carry 
no  more  than  one  cow  or  its  equivalent  on 
40  acres  without  damaging  the  trees.  The 
farmer  has  to  make  up  his  mind  w’hether 
he  wants  a  pasture  or  a  woodlot.  For  the 
greatest  profit  he  can’t  use  the  land  for 
both. 

Farm  animals  eat  the  seedlings  and 
leaves  and  pack  the  soil.  This  increases 
the  water  run-off  and  cuts  down  the 
amount  of  air  entering  the  soil.  The  trees 
slow  down  in  growth  and  the  woods  begin 
to  deteriorate.  Where  grazing  is  heavy,  soil 
washes  away  from  tree  roots,  and  seeds 
get  little  chance  to  germinate. 

Woods  pasture  is  ordinarily  of  poor 
quality.  A  government  e.xperiment  in 
southern  Wisconsin  showed  that  an  im¬ 
proved  pasture  provides  13  times  as  much 
grass  as  a  grazed  woodlot,  and  that  even 
an  unimproved  pasture  provides  six  times 
as  much.  The  way  to  have  more  pasture 
and  more  timber  at  the  same  time  is  to 


improve  the  pasture  and  fence  the  woods. 
An  experiment  in  Ohio  disclosed  that 
woodland  pasture  is  22%  less  nutritious 
than  pasture  on  open  land.  There  is  little 
cover  beneath  a  heavily  grazed  woods.  If 
your  woodlot  is  potentially  good  pasture 
land,  and  you  need  pasture  more  than  the 
woods,  clear  the  timber  from  it. 

Tlie  Woods  Is  On  Fire! 

When  you  have  to  take  a  day  off  and 
fight  a  woods  fire,  you  have  lost  more  than 
time.  You  have  lost  timber  that  would 
have  grown  into  cash.  Seedlings  were 
killed  and  old  trees  damaged.  To  avoid 
this  loss  there  are  a  few  points  to  keep  in 
mind  for  the  good  of  your  timber  land. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  burning 
brush  in  a  woods.  When  left  to  decay  it 
will  add  to  the  humus  and  increase  soil 
fertility.  Brush  piles  are  havens  for  rab¬ 
bits,  birds,  and  such  good  friends  of  the 
farmer  as  the  black  snake.  If  you  must 
burn  the  brush,  try  to  choose  a  calm  evening 
and  take  every  other  precaution  that  you 
can  to  keep  flames  away  from  the  trees 
Grass  fires  often  spread  to  the  woodlot.  You 
can  easily  build  a  fire  lane  around  your 
woods  by  keeping  a  wagon  road  there  that  is 
free  of  brush  and  litter,  or  by  plowing  a 
few  furrows  around  it. 

Fires  scar  the  big  trees  and  opens  them 


STAGHEAD  WOLF  TREES  should  be  cut  out.  This  maple,  of  value  only  as  stove 
wood,  repressed  seedlings  over  several  hundred  square  yards  before  it  was  cut. 
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and  shade  the  pines  out,  you  are  better  ofT, 
for  they  are  generally  worth  more  as 
timber. 

Black  locust  seedlings  will  usually  grow 
in  these  fields,  but  do  better  where  the 
soil  still  has  some  of  its  fertility.  Locust 
is  a  rapid  soil  builder  but  is  often  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  locust  borer.  So  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  use  25  to  50  per  cent  of  other  hard¬ 
woods  with  it  at  the  time  of  planting. 
They  should  be  planted  six  to  seven  feet 
apart.  One-year  seedlings  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  most  state  nurseries  at  prices 
ranging  from  $2.00  to  $5.00  a  thousand. 
Locust  is  a  fast-growing  legume  which 
adds  nitrogen  to  the  soil  and  stimulates 
growth  of  nearby  trees.  Neither  locust  nor 
pines  need  fertilizer.  Once  planted  they 
reproduce  themselves.  They  must  be 
fenced  from  livestock,  or  they  may  be 
stunted  and  deformed,  if  not  killed  out¬ 
right.  Another  pest  of  the  locust  is  the  leaf 
miner,  which  feeds  on  leaves,  causing  them 
to  turn  brown.  This  does  not  kill  the  trees, 
but  does  retard  their  growth. 

After  the  plantation  is  about  three  years 
old,  hardwoods  may  come  in  if  there  are 
nearby  seed  trees.  If  they  don’t,  you  can 
plant  the  seeds  of  the  ones  you  want.  The 
small  seeds  of  the  ash,  maple  and  cherry’ 
can  be  gathered  and  sparingly  broadcast 
over  the  area.  Acorns,  hickory  nuts  and 
walnuts  should  be  planted  individually  and 
pressed  an  inch  or  two  into  the  soft  ground 
with  the  heel,  and  covered.  If  they  are 
planted  deeper,  they  may  not  germinate. 
Young  oaks,  cherries,  and  walnut  trees 
growing  beneath  the  cover  of  locust  will 
grow  straight  with  long,  clear  stems.  And 
as  the  locust  are  thinned  other  hardwoods 
have  room  to  mature  into  valuable  timber 
trees. 

A  healthy  hardwood  forest  or  woodlot  is 
most  generally  a  mixture  of  several  species 
of  trees.  Pines  usually  grow  in  pure  stands 
or  in  groups  among  hardwood  species. 
Pine  and  locust  should  not  be  planted 
together,  for  locust  grows  faster  and  shades 
out  the  pine.  Walnut  and  tulip  poplar 
grow  best  in  plenty  of  sunlight,  but  will 
tolerate  some  shade  in  the  more  fertile 
soils.  Both  walnut  and  tulip  poplar  will 
grow  well  in  well-drained  bottomland  ter¬ 
race  soils  and  fertile  upland  soils  with  good 
moisture.  Oaks,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
grow  on  somewhat  poorer  soils,  as  will 
pine  and  red  cedar.  Soft  maple  will  do 
best  on  moderately  well-drained  fertile 
soils.  Sugar  maple,  like  tulip  poplar  and 
walnut,  requires  fertile,  well-drained  moist 
soils. 

\Vhen  you  plant  a  woodlot,  plant  only 
those  trees  that  will  do  well  in  your 
locality.  These  may  not  be  the  species 
making  up  the  stand  which  was  cleared 
away  years  ago,  but  they  usually  are  ones 
that  occur  naturally  around  your  farm. 
Before  you  plant  trees  that  are  not  natives 
of  your  neighborhood,  it  is  best  to  consult 
your  nearest  farm  forester  or  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent.  Consider,  also,  the  trees 
which  will  yield  the  biggest  return. 


PURCHASE  OF  A  SAW  MILL  for  less  than  200  timbered  acres  is  uneconomical.  Port¬ 
able  mills  can  come  into  the  woods,  set  up  fast  and  save  money  on  small  cuttings. 


FACTS  ABOUT  CO/AMON  TREES 

SPECIES 

YEARS  TO  MATURF 
TO  TIMBER  SIZE 

14' 

KIND  OF  SOIL 

PRIMARY  USES 

Red  Oak 

40  to  50 

Moist  well-drained  fertile 
soils.  Cove  and  north  and 
east  slopes. 

Construction  lumber,  floor¬ 
ing,  furniture  ties,  mine 
timbers. 

White  Oak 

50  to  70 

Moist  well-drained  fertile 
soils. 

Construction  lumber,  floor- 
ing,  tight  cooperage 
staves,  furniture,  ties. 

Hard  Maple 

50  to  70 

Good  deep  soil,  moist  and 
well-drained. 

Furniture,  flooring,  lum¬ 
ber,  wooden  ware,  novel¬ 
ties,  cross  ties,  boxes, 
crates,  and  basket  veneer. 

Tulip  Poplar 

46  to  55 

Deep  fertile  soil,  well 
watered.  Protected  slope 
and  cove  soils. 

Structional  timber,  panel¬ 
ing  and  furniture,  boxes, 
plywood. 

Black  Walnut 

40  to  60 

Deep,  moist,  fertile  well- 
drained  soils.  Protected 
slopes  and  coves. 

Furniture,  paneling,  giin 
stocks,  wooden  ware,  and 
novelties. 

Beech 

60  to  80 

Moist  to  moderately  wet 
soils,  good  to  poorly 
drained. 

Lumber,  furniture,  floor¬ 
ing,  handles,  wooden 
ware  and  novelties,  basket 
veneer. 

Sycamore 

40  to  50 

Moist  fertile  bottomland 
soils. 

Lumber,  veneer,  paneling, 
furniture,  cross  ties,  and 
cooperage. 

White  Ash 

50  to  60 

Moist,  fertile  moderately 
drained  soils. 

Handles,  lumber,  furni¬ 
ture,  truck  beds,  wooden 
ware,  novelties. 

American  Elm 

30  to  40 

Moist,  poorly  to  well- 
drained  soils  with  average 
fertility. 

Boxes,  crates,  excelsior, 
basket  veneer. 

Red  Elm 

25  to  45 

Moist,  fertile  well-drained 
soils. 

Furniture,  wooden  ware.  • 
lumber,  mine  timbers, 
posts. 

Rock  Elm 

26  to  45 

Moist,  fertile,  deep,  well- 
drained  soils. 

Ship  timbers,  lumber, 
truck  beds,  mine  timbers. 

Soft  Maple 

30  to  40 

Moist  poor  to  well-drained 
soils. 

Lumber,  pulpwood,  boxes, 
crates,  excelsior,  basket 
veneer. 

Black  Cherry 

40  to  50 

Deep,  moist,  fertile  soils, 
well-drained.  Protected 
slopes  and  coves. 

Lumber  for  furniture,  ven¬ 
eer,  inside  finishing, 
wooden  ware,  and  novel¬ 
ties. 

Cottonwood 

15  to  30 

Fertile,  moist  sandy  bot¬ 
tomland  loamy  soils. 

Lumber,  veneer,  pulp- 
wood.  excelsior,  boxes  and 
crates. 

Willow 

20  to  30 

Alluvial  very  moist  soils 
along  stream  courses. 

Slack  cooperage,  veneer, 
excelsior,  paper  pulp,  arti¬ 
ficial  limbs. 

Black  Locust 

35  to  45 

Deep,  moist,  fertile,  well- 
drained  soils. 

Fence  posts,  mine  timbers, 
poles.  Insulator  pins, 
cross-arms. 
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Harvest  The  Timber 

Mistakes  in  farm  forestry  seldom  come 
in  bigger  numbers  than  they  do  at  harvest 
time.  Harvesting  a  crop  of  saw  logp  re¬ 
quires  care  and  a  bit  of  know-how.  The 
manner  in  which  you  harvest  your  woods 
will  help  determine  how  much  you  will 
make  on  it  and  how  long  it  will  produce. 
You  can  take  off  the  logs  under  12  inches 
in  diameter  that  are  still  putting  on  growth 
and  lose  mcmey ;  or  you  can  allow  them  to 
grow  into  big  timbers.  You  can  take  the 
decayed  or  cull  trees  out  or  they  can  stay 
to  take  up  good  space  in  the  woods.  You 
can,  in  fact,  make  the  logging  the  profit 
or  loss  of  your  woodlot. 

Timber  harvest  fortunately  knows  no 
season.  It  can  be  done  any  time  of  the 
year.  Late  fall  and  winter  are  better  be¬ 
cause  temperatures  are  more  pleasant  for 
the  heavy  work,  and  in  these  seasons  the 
hardwoods  have  dropped  their  leaves  and 
felling  does  much  less  damage  to  smaller 
trees.  Seeds  have  also  fallen  and  logging 
will  help  stir  them  into  the  soil. 

Foremost  among  the  questions  that  a 
farmer  usually  wants  answered  about  his 
woods  harvest  is,  “How  much  should  I 
take  out  and  how  much  should  I  leave?” 
Foresters  learn  the  answer  to  this  by  figur¬ 


ing  how  much  wood  the  forest  is  growing 
ev’ery  year.  This  amount  can  be  safely  har¬ 
vested.  If  you  take  out  more  than  the 
woods  is  capable  of  producing  you  are  not 
only  spending  the  interest  but  dipping  into 
the  capital.  By  building  up  your  woods 
with  healthy,  young  trees  you  are  increas¬ 
ing  the  amount  that  can  be  taken  in  future 
loggings. 

A  first-class  woods  of  mixed  hardwood 
trees  of  sound  quality  and  good  species 
should  produce  300  board  feet  per  acre 
annually.  Where  a  five-year  cutting  cycle  is 
followed  there  will  be  1500  board  feet  to 
be  taken  at  each  harvest.  The  owner  of  this 
woods  can  expect  to  get  $20.00  to  $40.00 
a  thousand  for  this  timber  on  the  stump,  or 
a  total  for  the  five  years  of  $30.00  to  $60.00 
for  the  acre.  This  is  a  yearly  income  of 
$6.00  to  $12.00  per  acre,  not  including  the 
extra  cash  that  can  be  brought  in  by  cutting 
and  selling  tops  and  cull  trees  for  fuel. 

Ordinarily,  it  doesn’t  pay  to  take  the 
year’s  growth  out  every  winter.  Logging  is 
an  expensive  operation  and  the  more  logs 
harvested  at  one  time  the  less  the  cost  per 
log.  The  farm  woods  should  be  producing  a 
good  harvest  about  once  every  five  to  ten 
years.  Then  take  out  what  the  woods  will 
produce  by  the  next  harvest,  so  that  by 


that  time  it  will  be  right  back  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  condition  as  a  first-class  woods. 

When  it  is  time  to  decide  which  trees 
should  be  logged  out,  you  have  to  think 
of  several  things.  First,  you  want  to  take 
out  those  trees  that  have  reached  their  best 
size  for  harvest.  When  a  tree  reaches  ma¬ 
turity  it  slows  down  in  growth  and  after 
that  there  is  danger  that  it  will  become 
weakend  by  insects,  wind,  or  decay,  and 
you’ll  lose  it.  V’ou  will  want  to  take  out 
those  trees  that  will  never  become  good 
saw  logs  because  of  fire  scars,  disease,  or 
poor  shape.  These  can  be  turned  into  fuel 
wood,  fence  posts,  or  perhaps  rough  timber 
for  farm  buildings.  It  is  good  policy  to 
leave  an  occasional  large  hollow  tree  where 
coon  and  squirrels  can  live.  If  you  have 
time  you  should  cut  the  weed  trees,  such 
as  ironwood  and  black  gum,  that  are  taking 
up  space  in  your  forest,  but  not  returning 
value  for  it. 

By  selling  trees  on  the  basis  of  their  in¬ 
dividual  merits  a  farmer  can  get  the  extra 
cash  that  his  more  valuable  trees  are  cap¬ 
able  of  earning.  Large  tulip  poplar,  black 
walnut,  and  black  cherry  trees  often  bring 
prices  that  pay  the  owner  for  cutting  and 
selling  them  individually.  When  you  sell  for 
a  lump  sum  you  let  your  good  timber  go 
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NUMBER  OF  BOARD  FEET  BY  NUMBBR  OF 

USABLE  16-FOOT  LOGS 

1  (loff) 

Pi 

2 

B 

3 

3V2 

4 

4»i 

5 

10 

36 

48 

59 

66 

73 

11 

46 

61 

76 

86 

96 

12 

56 

74 

92 

106 

128 

137 

13 

67 

90 

112 

130 

147 

158 

168 

14... 

78 

105 

132 

153 

174 

187 

200 

15.. 

92 

124 

156 

182 

208 

225 

242 

16 

106 

143 

180 

210 

241 

263 

285 

17 

121 

164 

206 

242 

278 

304 

330 

18 

136 

184 

233 

274 

314 

344 

374 

19 

154 

209 

264 

311 

358 

392 

427 

20. 

171 

234 

296 

348 

401 

440 

480 

511 

542 

21 

191 

262 

332 

391 

450 

496 

542 

579 

616 

22. 

211 

290 

368 

434 

500 

552 

603 

647 

691 

23 

231 

318 

404 

478 

552 

608 

663 

714 

766 

24 

251 

346 

441 

523 

605 

664 

723 

782 

840 

25 

275 

380 

484 

574 

665 

732 

800 

865 

930 

26 

299 

414 

528 

626 

725 

801 

877 

949 

1,021 

27 

323 

448 

572 

680 

788 

870 

952 

1,032 

1,111 

28... 

347 

482 

616 

733 

850 

938 

1,027 

1,114 

1,201 

29 

375 

521 

667 

794 

920 

1,016 

1,112 

1,210 

1,308 

30 

403 

560 

718 

854 

991 

1,094 

1,198 

1,306 

1,415 

31 

432 

602 

772 

921 

1,070 

1,184 

1,299 

1,412 

1,526 

32 

462 

644 

826 

988 

1,149 

1,274 

1,400 

1,518 

1,637 

33... 

492 

686 

880 

1,053 

1,226 

1,360 

1,495 

1,622 

1,750 

34... 

521 

728 

934 

1,119 

1,304 

1,447 

1,590 

1,727 

1,864 

?5... 

555 

776 

998 

1,196 

1,394 

1,548 

1,702 

1,851 

2,000 

To  figure  the  board  feet  in  a  tree 
you’ll  need  o  diameter  tope.  Mark 
on  a  steel  or  good  quality  cloth 
tape  units  from  1  to  35  in  the 
exact  length's  of  those  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  below.^  WrOp  it  around  the 
tree,’  4%  feet 'from  the  ground. 
The  reading  on  the  tape  will  be 
the  tree's  diameter  in  inches.  Esti¬ 
mate  or  meosure  the  number  of 
usable  16  foot  logs  in  the  tree 
trunk  from  the  ground  to  the  first 
large  bran'ches."  The  logs  have 
lower  values  if  they  contain  light¬ 
ning  scars,  decayed  spots  or  other 
large  defects.  To  get  the  volume, 
plot  the  diameter  against  the  num¬ 
ber  of  logs  in  the  table  at  the  left. 
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THE  FENCE  erected  by  this  farmer  is  the  first  step  toward  bringing  his  woods  back 
at  the  prices  paid  for  the  cheaper  trees.  into  production.  Grazing  a  woods  encourages  erosion,  packs  soil  so  that  it  will  not 

When  you  decide  that  you  want  to  shift  i’oid  moisture,  and  kills  seedlings  which  are  the  timber  of  the  future.  Woods  pasture, 

your  woodlot  to  the  profit  column,  it  is  a  provides  only  1/13  as  much  grass  as  a  good  improved  pasture, 

good  idea  to  call  in  a  trained  farm  for¬ 
ester;  most  states  provide  this  service  free. 


A  forester  can  help  mark  the  trees  to  go 
in  the  first  cut.  He  can  readily  identify  the 
slow  growing  mature  trees,  those  that  are 
defective  or  poorly  formed,  over-topped 
trees,  and  weed  trees.  He  will  know  if  there 
is  sufficient  salable  timber  to  justify  cut¬ 
ting. 

A  forester  can  also  give  the  farmer  an 
accurate  forecast  of  the  future  value  of  his 
w^ds.  He  can  tell  approximately  how 
salable  timber  the  woods  will  grow 
in  the  next  five  or  ten  years.  From  this 
you  can  tell  whether  it  will  pay  to  make 
cuts  every  five  years,  or  whether  you 
should  wait  longer  for  bigger  harvests. 

A  farm  forester  can  be  contacted 
through  the  state  forester  at  the  state  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  station.  He  will  visit 
your  farm  and  help  you  draw  up  a  long 
term  plan  to  put  your  woods  into  produc¬ 
tion  and  keep  it  there.  He  usually  knows 
the  answers  to  all  your  woodlot  problems. 


.After  every  logging  there  will  still  be 
plenty  of  timber  in  the  woods  that  could 
have  been  sold,  and  that’s  the  way  it 
should  be,  for  if  it  is  all  taken  out  at  once, 
you  will  wait  40  or  50  years  instead  of  an¬ 
other  five  for  the  next  harvest.  It  is  these 
all-over  cuts  and  the  50  years  of  waiting 
that  has  helped  make  woods  farming  un¬ 
attractive.  It  need  not  be  that  way.  Good 
hog  feeders  don’t  sell  all  of  their  breeding 
stock  along  with  the  fat  hogs  at  market 
time.  It  has  to  be  the  same  with  a  profit¬ 
able  woods  if  it  is  to  be  profitable  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

How  To  Sell  It 

There  are  four  ways  to  sell  your  timber. 
One  is  to  sell  it  as  a  lump  sum  after  you 
have  completed  an  estimate  of  the  volume 
of  each  kind  of  tree  in  the  woods.  Another 
is  to  cut  the  trees  yourself,  scale  them  for 
volume,  and  sell  them  to  the  mills.  A  third 


is  to  mark  the  salable  standing  trees  but 
allow  the  buyer  to  cut  them,  and  then 
compute  the  volume  for  which  he  should 
pay.  You  can  also  cut  your  trees  and  haul 
them  to  the  mill  on  your  own  equipment. 
Eugene  Morrison  of  Ross  County,  Ohio, 
did  this  with  a  crop  of  softwood  trees  har¬ 
vested  from  his  river  bottom  land  and  got 
$19.00  a  thousand  board  feet  instead  of 
the  $10.00  he  was  offered  for  the  timber 
on  the  stump.  This  way  you  sell  your  tim¬ 
ber  plus  your  labor  during  a  slack  season. 
Portable  sawmills  are  being  used  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  for  small  jobs,  because 
they  can  be  taken  to  the  woods  and  set  up 
fast.  It’s  usually  harder  to  get  a  good  job 
on  a  portable  mill.  ^Vhere  you  are  selling 
high  grade  timber,  such  as  veneer  trees, 
it  is  best  to  consult  the  buyer  first  to  see 
how  he  wants  it  cut  for  his  purpose. 

(Continued  on  page  107) 
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^  I  ^HERE  is  no  Golden  Age  in  farming.  It 
is  only  in  the  minds  of  men  that  the 
past  takes  on  the  aura  of  peace  and  plenty, 
of  satisfying  labor  and  abundant  harvests, 
the  simple  and  complete  life.  When  Cur¬ 
rier  and  Ives  were  selling  their  prints  into 
.American  homes,  during  the  last  half  of 
the  last  centuiA',  a  new  era  was  dawning. 
The  Civil  War  changed  the  pattern  of  life 
in  the  South ;  machineiA'  was  invading  all 
fields  of  human  endeavor;  railroads  were 
being  built  across  the  country',  linking  the 
isolated  West  with  the  .Atlantic  seaboard: 
agricultural  technicjues  were  changing 
over-night.  Men  lof)ked  with  nostalgia  on 
the  good  old  days  when  farming  was  sim¬ 
ple  and  undisturbed  by  the  rush  of  new 
inventions  and  the  increasing  tempo  of  life 
eveiA  where.  They  longed  for  the  old  days 
and  the  old  ways  just  as  today  we  rush 
into  the  .Atomic  .Age.  but  feel  homesick 
for  the  siinj)licity  of  the  horse  and  buggy 
life  of  our  grandfathers. 

I'he  farmer  of  1820  had  problems,  no 
less  bothersome  then  than  our  problem'' 
are  today.  Thev  were  just  dilft'rent  prob¬ 
lems  and  no  easier  to  soKe.  The  jjlodding 
oxen  dragging  their  crude  plow  a  scant 
acre  and  a  half  a  day.  the  dawn-to-dark- 
ness  lalw>r  in  the  fields,  the  isolation,  the 
candle  light  and  the  lack  of  plumbing: 
sirain  was  planted  bv  hand  and  harvested 
with  a  scvthe.  or  perhaps  a  cradle-scythe. 


A  CENTURY 


threshed  out  by  flail  or  the  trampling  feet 
of  animals.  Labor  was  cheap  but  it  t(K)k 
four  men  and  six  oxen  a  full  day  to  thresh 
fifty  bushels  of  wheat.  Marketing  was  an 
uncertain  business  in  a  land  where  paper 
money  was  often  discounted  thirty  or  forty 
per  cent  if  it  was  considered  to  have  any 
value  at  all,  and  where  the  markets  were 
so  far  away  that  the  farmer  could  not 
trans|X)rt  his  own  crop  if  he  hoped  to  get 
his  planting  done  for  the  next  season. 
Transportation  costs  were  so  great  as  to  be 
prohibitive  for  farmers  whose  land  lav 
fifty  miles  from  the  river  or  the  market. 

They  lacked  scientific  knowledu:(‘  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  th(“ir  methods  were  ridden 
with  superstition.  ^\  hen  soil  fertility  was 
depleted  and  they  lacked  sufficient  ani¬ 
mal  manure  they  turned  to  “earth  burn- 
insi”  which  was  brousht  to  Kngland  bv  the 
Romans  before  the  birth  of  C-hrist.  Grass 
sod  was  cut  and  dried  in  the  sun  and  then 
burned  to  produce  ashes  for  fertilizer. 
This  practice  had  been  forbidden  in  Eng¬ 


land  where  it  was  found  that  the  removal 
of  the  top  soil  and  sod  soon  ruined  the 
fields,  but  here  in  .America  where  land 
was  plentiful  the  sod  from  one  plot  was 
stripped  and  burned  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  a  growing  field. 

New  land  had  to  be  cleared  with  an  axe 
and  sweat:  tree  stumps  dotted  the  growing 
fields  and  interfered  with  cultivation  for 
years  before  decay  disintegrated  them. 
Farm  tools  were  crude  products  of  the 
fanner’s  own  labor.  The  harrow,  for 
example,  was  made  of  rough  hewn  lumber 
with  wooden  pegs  driven  in  for  teeth. 

We  have  solved  the  problems  that  beset 
our  ancestors,  but  we  have  new  f)nes,  no 
less  troublesome.  Erosion  caused  them 
little  concern  for  the  vast  forested  areas 
and  the  (‘arth,  rich  with  the  humus  of 
forest  decay,  held  the  moisture  and  kept 
it  on  the  fi(“ld. 

The  plague  of  insects,  e.xcept  for  the 
bothersome  hou'C  fly  and  the  periodic 
cricket,  had  not  vet  become  the  menace 
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they  are  today  in  their  battle  for  the 
crops,  and  foreign  pests  were  still  beyond 
the  oceans.  The  soil  was  thick  and  deep, 
.^gainst  the  uncertainties  of  life  was  the 
reassuring  knowledge  that  there  were 
seemingly  unlimited  lands  where  a  man 
might  go  with  some  assurance  that  he 
would  be  self  sustaining. 

Now  we  have  machinery’  which  not  only 
cuts  down  the  amount  of  labor  we  must 
do,  but  permits  us  to  accomplish  in  a  day 
what  would  have  taken  a  week  or  two  to 
do  in  the  old  days.  W’e  have  automobiles 
and  good  roads  to  take  us  into  the  city 
between  supper  and  the  first  movie — a 
journey  so  arduous  in  1820  that  the  farm 
produce  could  not  profitably  be  trans¬ 
ported.  Radio  brings  us  the  news  of  the 
world  and  entertainment.  The  combi¬ 
nation  of  telephone,  postal  system,  radio, 
and  automobile  today  make  solitude 
almost  a  luxury.  Our  wives  cook  with  elec- 
tricitv  or  gas.  wadi  their  clothes  by 
machine,  and  do  their  ‘‘canning”  in  a 


!50  cubic  foot  home  freezer. 

But  we  have  a  depleted  soil  and  we 
must  fight  to  keep  wind  and  rain  from 
stealing  the  best  of  it  away.  W’e  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  ever-lasting  battle  with  in¬ 
sects  and  rusts  and  blights  and  things  that 
crawl  and  creep.  Our  families  are  tempted 
by  hucksters  a  thousand  miles  away,  con¬ 
vincing  them  of  needs  they  never  realized 
they  had.  W’e  feed  the  starving  soil  with 
fertilizers  and  nostroms  and  we  worr\- 
about  rotations  and  pH  and  hybrids,  and 
too  many  or  too  few  markets,  and  food 
for  the  hungry  in  Europe  and  .^sia. 

Each  age,  it  would  seem,  has  its  evils, 
which  are  sufficient  unto  the  age  itself. 
The  grass  was  not  greener  in  1820  than  it 
is  today.  'Fhere  is  no  Golden  .-\ge.  no  easy 
way  to  happiness  on  the  farm  except  in 
our  memories  and  desires. 

Currier  and  Ives  capitalized  on  this 
common  human  frailty.  ’Fheir  prints  sold 
in  .American  homes  bi’cause  man  seeks  an 
escape  from  the  cares  of  his  dav.  'Fhey 


express  so  well,  in  their  unsophisticated 
way,  what  we  wish  could  be. 

The  Currier  and  Ives  partnership, 
which  hfi  dominated  the  field  of  litho¬ 
graphic  reproduction  for  a  half  a  centur\’, 
was  sold  in  1907.  The  Bavarian  slate  stones 
which  had  been  used  to  produce  the  count¬ 
less  thousands  of  prints  were  sold  by  the 
pound  and  all  of  the  unsold  pictures  were 
bundled  up  and  disposed  of  as  remainders. 
Since  that  time  the  world  has  rediscovered 
the  work  of  this  famous  old  firm  and  the 
original  prints  are  now  collectors’  items, 
commanding  prices  which  would  have 
seemed  utterly  fantastic  to  Nathaniel 
Currier  the  lithographer,  or  his  business 
partner,  James  Ives. 

.An  assembly  line  of  colorists  took  the 
lithographed  drawings  and  added  all  of  the 
color  by  hand.  Morality  was  a  favorite 
theme,  illustrated  by  such  prints  as  the 
“Drunkards’  Progress.”  A’itriolic  political 
cartoons,  race  horse  pictures,  hunting 
prints,  and  comic  drawings,  were  turned 
out  by  the  hundreds. 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  still  many  of 
their  original  prints,  priceless  to  collectors, 
hanging  on  farmhouse  walls,  or  moulder¬ 
ing  away  in  attics.  One  such  print,  “Life 
Of  .A  Hunter  .A  Tight  Fix,”  which  orig¬ 
inally  sold  for  a  few  cents,  recently 
brought  a  record  price  of  $3,000. 
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THIS  BULL  is  in  the  early  stages  of  lump  jaw.  Since  the  market  price  of  the  animal  will  be  affected  very  little  at  this 
point  he  will  be  sold  promptly.  Lesions  around  the  head  of  the  animal  are  the  usual  point  of  entry  for  the  germs. 


LUMP  JAW 


the  disease.  If  your  favorite  cow  appears 
some  morning  looking  like  an  old  fashioned 
advertisement  for  tooth  ache  remedy  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  smart  right-about- 
face  and  call  a  good  veterinarian.  She 
may  have  been  injured  or  she  may  actu¬ 
ally  have  the  tooth  ache,  but  it’s  not  wise 
to  take  chances.  This  lump  jaw  bug  is  an 
energetic  fellow  and  if  he  finds  a  lesion 
around  the  head  of  an  animal  he  is  likely 
to  mov’e  in  and  set  up  housekeeping  at 
once. 

The  fact  is,  lump  jaw  can  be  caused  by 
two  germs,  very  much  alike.  One  is  a 
sort  of  fungus  and  the  other  is  a  bacterium. 
Just  for  the  record  we’ll  give  them  their 
party  names.  The  fungus  is  called  acti- 
nomvces  and  the  bacterium  is  called 


actinobacillus.  The  former  attacks  hard 
tissues  such  as  bone  and  the  latter 
muscular  tissues.  For  most  purposes  they 
may  be  considered  together  for  the  two 
are  almost  always  found  working  in  part¬ 
nership  and  both  respond  to  the  same 
treatment. 

Prevention 

Swellings  about  the  head,  particularly 
in  the  region  of  the  lower  jaw,  should 
always  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  Lump 
jaw  is  one  of  those  diseases  which  cannot 
be  prevented,  but  it  certainly  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  infected  animal  if  dis- 
cov’ered  early  enough.  If  the  disease  is 
allowed  to  develop  for  several  months  and 
there  is  much  tissue  destroyed,  particularly 
in  the  tongue  or  bone,  a  cure  is  doubtful 


ONE  of  the  reasons  why  milk  producers 
are  asking  a  higher  price  for  their 
product  is  that  dairying  is  one  blankety- 
blank  thing  after  another.  There  seems  to 
be  a  germ  lying  in  wait  in  every  comer  of 
the  stable  and  behind  every  tree  in  the 
pasture,  taking  pot  shots  at  unwary  cows. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  milk  to  make  up  the  loss 
of  a  $350  cow.  Every  herd  owner  must 
write  off  such  a  loss  now  and  then  and 
you  can  scarcely  blame  him  for  demand¬ 
ing  a  better  milk  price  as  protection 
against  the  inevitable. 

A  particularly  bad  actor  among  germs 
that  infest  the  cow  stable  causes  lump 
jaw.  Probably  because  they  are  more  ex¬ 
pressive,  “lumpy  jaw,’’  “big  jaw”  and 
“wooden  tongue”  are  common  names  for 


and  the  animal  probably  should  be  sent  to 
the  butcher  before  spread  of  the  disease 
and  complications  render  the  carcass  unfit 
for  food. 

Is  It  Contagious? 

This  disease  is  not  contagious  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Unless  the 
affected  animal  has  a  lesion  that  is  open 
and  discharging,  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  considered  a 
spreader  of  the  disease.  The  danger  of 
acquiring  the  disease  from  the  infected 
animal  is  sometimes  over-stressed.  It  was 
thought  at  one  time  that  the  germs  were 
carried  into  the  mouths  of  cattle  on  the 
feed,  and  finding  lodgings  in  the  cavities 
of  the  mouth  and  throat,  they  started 
raising  families.  Investigators,  however, 
have  found  the  organisms  in  the  mouths 
of  apparently  normal  cattle.  These  dis¬ 
coveries  coupled  with  claims  that  the 
organisms  are  delicate  and  do  not  thrive 
under  outside  conditions  support  the  belief 
that  the  injuries  in  the  region  of  the 
mouth  are  more  important  than  the  source 
of  the  bacteria  or  other  organisms.  In 
other  words,  the  germs  may  be  present  but 
are  harmless  unless  there  is  a  break  in  the 
tissues.  The  eating  of  rough  feed  or  sharp 
food  particles  like  barley  awns  could 
readily  produce  injuries  that  would  serve 
as  open  doors  or  gates  for  the  convenience 
of  the  germs. 

The  tissue  breaks  that  accompany  teeth 
changes  in  young  cattle  frequently  offer  a 
fine  opportunity  for  the  lump  jaw  germ 
to  establish  himself.  Reports  from  the 
Southwest  indicate  that  the  disease  is  not 
uncommon  among  cattle  eating  the  fruit 
or  other  parts  of  the  cactus  plant. 

Organisms  similar  to  those  causing  lump 
jaw  in  cattle  have  been  found  in  the 
mouths  of  human  beings,  leading  to  the 


belief  that  man  may  acquire  the  disease  in 
the  same  manner  as  do  cattle. 

Lesions  resembling  those  made  by  the 
fungi  organisms  found  in  the  udders  of 
sows  were  formerly  believed  to  be  due  to 
casual  injuries  and  contact  with  vegetation 
harboring  the  fungi.  Now,  however,  it 
seems  more  logical  to  assume  that  the 
teeth  of  the  suckling  pigs  and  the  organ¬ 
isms  in  their  mouths  are  the  culprits. 

Bacteria  of  various  kinds  are  found  in 
lump  jaw  infections  but  they  are  probably 
secondary  invaders  which  came  in  as 
camp  followers  of  lump  jaw  germs.  Once 
inside  the  lesion  they  find  the  environment 
ideal  for  their  particular  type  of  life. 

Lesions 

The  lesions  of  actinomycosis,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  bone  and  they  generally  appear  as 
swellings  or  tumors  involving  the  bones  of 
the  jaw.  The  lower  jaw  is  the  more 
frequent  seat  of  the  trouble,  but  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  upper  jaw  with  the  possible 
e.xtension  into  the  nasal  cavity  and  sinuses 
does  occur.  Obviously,  if  the  disease  is 
allowed  to  progress,  the  affected  animal 
will  reach  a  state  wherein  it  is  unable  to 
eat  and  body  decline  and  starvation  may 
ensue. 

Actinobacillosis  is  responsible  for  swell¬ 
ings  and  tumor  formations  in  many  of  the 
soft  structures  of  the  head  and  upp)er 
neck.  If  the  tongue  is  invaded,  the  term 
“wooden  tongue”  is  applied.  This  term  is 
used  because  the  infected  tongue  becomes 
rigid  and  immobile,  resembling  a  piece  of 
wood. 

Lump  jaw  often  proceeds  beyond  mere 
swellings  and  tumors.  If  neglected,  open 


lesions,  discharging  pus,  granules,  and 
other  debris  in  large  amounts,  may  result. 

Structures  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
occasionally  may  be  affected,  particularly 
by  the  actinobacillus.  Lesions  are  some¬ 
times  found  in  the  chest  cavity  and  oc¬ 
casionally  in  the  digestive  tract,  but  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  lump  jaw  is  localized 
in  the  head  region. 

Treatment 

Early  diagnosis,  followed  by  immediate 
surgical  treatment  almost  always  leads  to 
complete  recovery.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  the  affected  area  is  superficial 
and  confined  to  the  lower  jaw.  Once  the 
bone  structures  become  involved  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  serious.  Then,  even  careful  treat¬ 
ment  may  not  effect  a  cure.  Treatment  is 
the  task  of  a  veterinarian,  but  the  animal 
owner  must  obviously  be  on  the  alert  to 
detect  the  first  appearance  of  swelling  or 
enlargement.  Every  animal  in  a  herd 
should  have  periodic  examinations,  and 
the  examiner  must  know  what  to  look  for. 
Every  abnormal  growth  or  condition 
should  be  suspected. 

The  complete  surgical  removal  of  the 
affected  part  or  parts,  if  that  safely  can  be 
accomplished,  offers  the  best  possibility 
of  a  cure.  When  the  infection  is  too  ex¬ 
tensive  for  surgery  veterinarians  frequently 
effect  a  cure  through  the  careful  applica¬ 
tion  of  caustic  agents  by  means  of  incisions 
or  punctures.  The  action  of  such  an  agent 
will  often  cause  the  diseased  tissues  to 
slough,  or  produce  a  condition  favorable 
for  surgical  removal. 

Potassium  iodide,  administered  by  the 
way  of  the  mouth,  has  been  used  with 
(Continued  on  page  109) 


WHEN  POTASSIUM  IODIDE  is  used  os  a  specific  for  lump  jaw,  treatment  should  cease 
when  symptoms  of  iodine  poisoning  appear  else  the  animal  will  die  fram  the  cure  In¬ 
stead  of  the  disease.  This  cow  had  too  much.  She  eventually  died. 
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He's  droopy  ...  he  doesn’t  eat  well  ...  he  hates  to  get  out 
of  bed  in  the  morning.  His  future  is  bleak  and  discouraging. 


What  Ails 
My  Pigs? 

BY  JACK  BAILEY,  D.V.M. 


DISCOUR.'VGED  Illinois  farmer 
boxed  up  three  dead  pigs  and  sent 
them  to  the  laboratory  at  his  state  agri¬ 
culture  school.  Nailed  to  the  side  of  the 
crate  was  this  letter : 

“Gentlemen : 

I  am  sending  you  inclosed  three 
pigs.  These  animals  were  all  right 
in  the  evening.  They  ate  their  feed 
and  acted  normal.  The  next  morning 
I  found  them  stiff  and  cold.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
them?” 

The  laboratory  workers  gave  the  pigs  a 
thorough  post  mortem  and  the  owner 
eventually  received  the  following  reply : 
“Dear  Sir : 

.\fter  careful  study  of  the  submit¬ 
ted  animals,  we  are  reasonably  sure 
that  the  pigs  are  dead.” 

The  farmer  didn’t  see  the  humor,  for 
he  had  been  the  victim,  too  often,  of  pig 
fatalities,  “cause  of  death  unknown.”  Pigs 
die  and  death  often  is  all  that  anyone  is  sure 
of.  There  are  so  many  things  tliat  can  cause 
a  pig  to  stop  breathing ;  how  is  one  to 
know  which  one  did  the  dirty  work? 

Pigs  are  subject  to  more  diseases  than  any 
other  animal  except  man.  Such  being  the 
case,  to  make  a  logical  beginning  on  a 
murder  mystery,  we  ought  to  start  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  list  of  suspects.  In  this  case,  it  would 
be  a  list  of  the  diseases  that  kill  pigs.  Of 
course,  the  chances  are  that  two  or  three 
of  them  teamed  up  to  do  the  job,  and  we 
won’t  be  able  to  say  which  one  did  the 
actual  killing.  Anyway,  we’ll  have  the  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

To  help  out  the  detective  work,  we 
ought  to  divide  the  pigs  into  groups 
according  to  age.  A  couple  of  them  should 
be  enough.  For  want  of  fancy  names,  we 
can  call  them  Big  Pigs  and  Little  Pigs. 
Let’s  say  that  the  Little  Pigs  are  those  that 
have  not  been  weaned.  The  Big  Pigs  would 


be  all  of  the  others,  up  to  the  time  they 
are  ready  to  go  to  market  or  die  of  old 
age.  Let’s  begin  with  the  Little  Pigs,  and 
see  what  can  kill  them.  There  are  quite  a 
few  possibilities. 

The  commoner  diseases  are  hairlessness, 
anemia,  scours,  enteritis,  pneumonia,  bull- 
nose,  sore  mouth,  ascariasis,  mange,  lousi¬ 
ness,  and  swine  pox.  Now  let’s  get  closer 
to  these  diseases,  and  look  at  them  in  re¬ 
gard  to  cause,  symptoms,  and  diagnosis. 

The  matter  of  cause  deserves  special  at¬ 
tention.  We  may  know  that  a  disease  is 
caused  by  a  certain  germ  or  virus,  but  we 
also  know  that  there  are  causes  for  the 
disease  getting  a  foothold.  Many  diseases 
would  not  strike  at  all  unless  they  found 
conditions  agreeable  for  their  conquest. 
Things  diseases  like  best  are  filthy  quar¬ 
ters,  infected  grounds,  overcrowding,  de¬ 
ficient  diets,  exposure  to  bad  weather,  and 
so  on.  They  are  all  important  stepping- 
stones  for  disease,  even  though  they  may 
not  be  the  killers. 

We  can  also  generalize  about  symptoms. 
Every  sick  pig  has  the  symptoms  of  a  sick 
pig.  He  doesn’t  eat,  and  he’s  apt  to  have 
a  fever.  He’s  droopy,  and  he  hates  to  get 
out  of  bed.  He  gets  thin,  and  he  gets  weak. 
He  looks  like  the  morning  after  the  night 
before.  Now,  there’s  no  excuse  of  repeating 
that  rigamarole  for  every  disease  we  con¬ 
sider.  Suppose  we  call  those  things  general 
symptoms?  We  can  point  out  any  extra 
troubles  of  Little  Pigs. 

Little  Pig  Troubles 

Hairlessness  in  baby  pigs  means  that  the 
youngsters  are  born  naked  instead  of  cov¬ 
ered  with  silky  hair.  The  cause  is  a  lack 
of  iodine  in  the  diet  of  the  mother  before 
birth  of  the  pigs.  The  symptoms  are  plain 
enough,  for  in  addition  to  being  naked, 
the  babies  are  weak,  and  may  even  be  born 
dead.  The  same  effects  may  be  seen  when 


abortion  occurs  for  some  reason  or  other, 
but  enlargement  of  the  thyroids  along  with 
the  nakedness  is  enough  for  a  diagnosis  of 
iodine  deficiency. 

Anemia  is  something  that  we  don’t  know 
too  much  about,  but  it  certainly  is  a  com¬ 
mon  disorder  in  little  pigs.  The  cause  is 
usually  a  deficiency  of  iron,  or  trace  ele¬ 
ments  like  copper  and  cobalt.  There  is  a 
pKJssibility  that  iodine  deficiency  may  also 
have  something  to  do  with  the  trouble  at 
times.  Of  course,  sucking  parasites  like 
lice  and  worms  can  cause  another  form  of 
anemia  by  actually  draining  off  the  blood. 

The  symptoms  are  pretty  general,  for 
the  pigs  are  droopy,  fail  to  grow,  lose 
weight,  and  may  even  become  paralyzed. 
A  close  look  shows  that  the  lining  of  the 
nose  and  mouth  is  too  pale,  as  is  the  inside 
of  the  eyelids.  They  breathe  rapidly 
and  develop  pot  bellies.  Diagnosis  is 
usually  not  too  difficult.  However,  anemia 
is  apt  to  be  only  part  of  the  picture,  as  it 
is  usually  associated  with  other  diseases. 
The  condition  is  often  seen  in  pigs  that  are 
raised  on  concrete,  and  kept  from  getting 
minerals  from  the  soil.  It  is  also  common 
in  animals  that  are  raised  in  cold  and 
filthy  quarters. 

Scours  is  another  disease  that  we  don’t 
know  much  about.  There  are  probably 
other  causes,  but  a  bacterium  with  the 
fancy  name  of  Escherichia  coli  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  blamed.  The  trouble  is  that  this 
fellow  is  found  in  the  digestive  tracts  of 
all  pigs,  even  in  healthy  animals.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
something  happens  to  make  the  bacteria 
suddenly  dangerous.  Once  started  in  a  herd, 
the  bugs  tear  down  all  the  fences  and  run 
wild.  Like  anemia,  scours  is  commonly 
found  in  pigs  that  are  raised  in  wet,  cold, 
and  dirty  surroundings,  though  it  may  be 
found  where  conditions  are  ideal.  Likewise, 
it  may  be  found  in  company  with  other 
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diseases.  Whether  the  other  diseases  pave 
the  way  for  scours,  or  whether  the  scours 
make  it  easy  for  the  other  diseases  to  start, 
the  experts  aren’t  prepared  to  say.  Just 
about  everything  has  been  blamed  for  aid¬ 
ing  scours  to  get  its  foot  in  the  door  .  .  . 
everything  from  poor  diet  and  manage¬ 
ment  down  to  an  unknown  virus.  The 
symptoms  are  specific,  for  whenever  a 
suckling  pig  over  four  days  old  shows  signs 
of  a  watery,  stinking  diarrhea,  it  is  safe  to 
call  the  disease  scours. 

Enteritis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  in¬ 
testines  that  is  often  confused  with  scours. 
This  is  excusable,  for  the  two  diseases  re¬ 
semble  each  other  a  great  deal.  However, 
the  cause  of  enteritis  is  definitely  unknown, 
though  it  is  boosted  along  in  its  dirty  work 
by  the  same  contributing  factors  as  scours. 
Symptoms  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  for 
scours,  except  that  diarrhea  often  d(H's  not 
appear.  Diagnosis  depends  on  the  age  of 
the  affected  pigs,  and  the  duration  of  the 
disease.  Enteritis  attacks  the  babies  within 
the  first  four  days  of  life,  while  scours 
starts  later.  Enteritis  may  even  attack  the 
pigs  before  they  are  born,  and  cause  them 
to  be  born  dead.  The  disease  acts  fast  and 
few  of  the  stricken  pigs  live  beyorid  the 
third  day,  while  a  pig  with  scours  may  drag 
along  for  weeks  before  dying  or  recovering. 

Pneumonia  is  another  disease  with  an 
unknown  cause.  All  kinds  of  bacteria  may¬ 
be  found  in  a  pneumonia  case  but  it’s 
pretty  hard  to  figure  which  one  is  guilty, 
which  one  is  cause,  which  is  effect.  For 
that  matter,  they  may  all  be  innocent  of 
actually  causing  the  pneumonia,  because 
outside  of  being  on  the  premises,  we  have 
no  proof  of  their  guilt.  .All  in  all,  it’s  puz¬ 
zling,  and  easy  to  understand  why  this 
killer  of  Little  Pigs  remains  a  mystery.  We 
do  know  that  such  things  as  exposure  to 
cold,  soaking  with  rain,  and  damp,  drafty 
quarters  are  big  helps  to  pneumonia.  We 
also  know  that  weakness  brought  on  by- 
other  diseases  encourages  it.  The  most 
noticeable  symptom  is  hard,  rapid  breath¬ 
ing,  often  with  the  mouth  open,  and  drool¬ 
ing  froth.  Noises  are  usually  heard  in  the 
lungs.  .Affected  animals  are  mighty  sick 
pigs,  and  diagnosis  is  apt  to  be  a  bit  diffi¬ 
cult.  When  the  disease  is  pneumonia  alone, 
it  rarely-  hits  more  than  a  few  pigs  in 
a  herd.  I’he  problem  is  to  find  out  if 
pneumonia  is  the  only  disease  involved. 
Even  if  it  is  ptieumonia  alone,  it  probably 
won’t  be  alone  for  long,  because  other 
troubles  are  apt  to  move  in  on  the  poor 
stricken  pig. 

Bullnose  and  sore  mouth,  or  necro,  as 
both  diseases  are  comnuHily  called,  are  easy 
to  diagnose,  and  for  a  change  we  know 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  bad  boy  is  a 
bacterium  by  the  name  of  Actinotnyci's 
tu'crophorus.  Even  though  both  diseases 
are  e\-idently-  caused  by  the  same  orgatiism, 
it  attacks  different  parts  so  that  we  will  con¬ 
sider  them  as  separate  diseases. 

Bullnose  starts  out  like  a  bad  cold,  with 
running  at  the  nose  and  sneezing.  I  luTe  is 
much  head  shaking.  Raw  spots  like  cold 


sores  appear  on  the  ends  of  the  snouts.  It 
isn’t  long  before  swollen,  crooked  noses 
show  what  the  real  trouble  is.  Examination 
shows  parts  of  the  nose  bones  eaten  away, 
with  abscesses  and  rotting  of  the  flesh. 
This  disease  appears  in  the  pigs  at  about 
weaning  time,  because  it  takes  a  few  weeks 
for  the  disease  to  work  up  into  a  bad  stage. 
Diagnosis  is  easy. 

Sore  mouth  is  just  exactly  that.  The 
front  teeth  and  the  gums  are  usually  at¬ 
tacked  first.  They  become  loosened,  and 
blackened,  and  certainly  sore.  .Along  with 
these  symptoms,  yellow  pus  pockets  and 
abscesses  show  up  on  the  gums  at  the  bases 
of  the  teeth.  Eventually  the  teeth  may- 
drop  out,  and  the  bones  of  the  face  rot 
away  as  the  nose  bones  do  in  bullnose. 
Like  the  other  form  of  necro,  sore  mouth 
is  apt  to  appear  about  weaning  time,  and 
it  is  certainly  not  hard  to  diagnose. 

Next  on  our  list  is  ascariasis,  a  disease 
caused  by  ascarids,  or  roundworms.  .Along 


with  general  symptoms,  the  pigs  often  get 
the  “thumps”,  an  affliction  much  like  hic¬ 
cups.  They  cough,  sometimes  vomit,  and 
breathe  with  difficulty,  the  severity  of  symp¬ 
toms  depending  on  how  many  worms  the 
pig  is  carrying  around.  Positive  diagnosis 
may  be  made  by  finding  the  worms  in  the 
intestines  or  larvae  in  the  lungs  of  a  dead 
animal.  Finding  the  microscopic  eggs  in 
the  feces  of  a  living  animal  is  also  certain 
proof  of  infection.  Even  so,  the  story  may 
be  only  half  told,  for  other  troubles  are  apt 
to  be  mixed  up  with  the  worm  infection. 

Mange  is  a  skin  disease  that  is  found 
almost  entirely  in  the  fall  and  winter. 
Here,  too,  we  are  sure  of  the  cause,  tiny 
sarcoptic  mites.  The  disease  is  usually  not 
found  in  the  spring  and  summer,  because 
the  mites  cannot  stand  sunlight.  Even  if 
the  pigs  get  out-of-doors  in  the  fall  and 
winter,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  enough  sun¬ 
shine  to  kill  the  mites.  The  symptoms  are 
intense  itching,  bald  spots,  thickened 


HOGS  may  be  vaccinated  for  cholera  at  any  age  but  the  most  economical  time  is 
when  they  are  weaned.  Most  veterinarians  recommend  the  “double  treatment” 
which  consists  of  serum  and  virus  injections  in  two  parts  of  the  hog’s  body.  This 
will  develop  an  immunity  which  usually  protects  the  hog  for  the  rest  of  its  life. 


CONTRAST  the  happy  hog  family  above  with  the  gang  of  ‘‘dead  end  kids”  in  the 
small  barn  lot  below.  The  entire  housing  development  in  the  pasture  field  can  be 
hauled  away  to  another  field  in  less  than  an  hour  with  a  tractor  or  team.  The  hogs 
kept  in  filth  are  headed  for  no  good  end;  see  the  chart  opposite,  with  20  possibilities. 


wrinkling  of  the  skin,  and  general  un¬ 
thriftiness.  The  pigs  pick  up  the  mites 
from  their  dams  while  nursing,  so  the 
mange  usually  starts  around  the  eyes  and 
noses.  The  p>ests  spread  rapidly,  and  it  isn’t 
long  before  they  are  all  over  the  bodies 
of  the  pigs.  Diagnosis  is  made  by  taking  a 
skin  scraping,  and  finding  the  mites  under 
a  microscope. 

Lousiness  is  another  skin  disease  with  a 
definitely  known  cause.  The  hog  louse  is  a 
sucking  louse,  and  a  carrier  of  the  swine 


pox  virus  as  well.  It  is  the  grand-daddy  of 
all  lice  in  the  matter  of  size,  for  it  is  some¬ 
times  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

The  symptoms  are  about  the  same  as  for 
mange,  and  the  two  parasites  may  live 
together  on  the  same  pig.  Anemia  can  re¬ 
sult  because  the  lice  suck  blood,  and  will 
drain  the  pig.  Lousiness  has  a  tendency  to 
decrease  with  warm  weather  and  sunshine, 
but  it  never  disappears  like  mange.  Diag¬ 
nosis  is  made  by  finding  the  lice,  or  the 
nits  on  the  bristles.  A  careful  inspection  of 


the  pigs  is  all  that  is  necessary,  for  these 
fellows  certainly  aren’t  hard  to  see. 

Swine  pox  is  a  skin  disease  that  may  be 
so  mild  as  to  escape  notice,  or  it  may  be 
bad  enough  to  kill  off  half  the  pigs.  The 
cause  is  a  virus,  and  we  have  already  noted 
that  it  is  carried  by  the  hog  louse.  The 
symptoms  are  general,  and  variable  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  severity  of  the  disease.  Diagnosis 
is  made  by  finding  the  typical  small  pustules 
on  the  skin,  which  break  and  then  scab 
over  like  those  of  cowpox.  In  really  bad 
cases,  the  eruptions  may  be  found  all  over 
the  body.  A  pig  usually  gets  over  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  ten  to  fourteen  days,  and  this  fact 
may  help  in  making  a  diagnosis.  It  spreads 
quite  rapidly,  and  may  go  through  a  whole 
herd  in  six  to  eight  weeks. 

There  are  other  rarer  diseases  that 
can  cause  trouble  in  suckling  pigs,  but 
these  are  the  commoner  ones. 

Now,  The  Big  Pigs 

It  isn’t  exactly  hewing  to  exact  truth  to 
say  that  Big  Pig  diseases  arc  confined  to 
Big  Pigs  only,  for  some  of  them  may  also 
attack  the  Little  Pigs.  However,  we  have  to 
draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  since  some 
disease  headaches  are  generally  found  in 
weaned  pigs,  they’ll  be  considered  as  dis¬ 
eases  of  that  group.  Likewise,  Big  Pigs  may 
suffer  many  of  the  same  diseases  that  we 
have  credited  to  the  Little  Pigs.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  there  are  only  four  of  those  just 
considered  that  the  weaned  pigs  cannot 
also  have.  Those  four  are  hairlessness,  ane¬ 
mia,  scours,  and  enteritis.  The  Big  Pigs 
have  scours  and  enteritis,  too,  but  these 
troubles  are  of  a  different  nature  in  the 
older  animals.  However,  we  have  a  whole 
list  of  new  diseases  lined  up  for  the  Big 
Pigs.  Let’s  have  a  look  at  them. 

They  are  lungworm  disease,  rickets, 
cholera,  septicemia,  gastro-enteritis,  necro¬ 
tic  enteritis,  bloody  dysentery,  erysipelas, 
and  influenza. 

As  the  name  indicates,  lungworm  dis¬ 
ease  is  caused  by  lungworms.  These  fellows 
are  a  double-barrel  threat,  because  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  damage  they  do  as  worms,  the 
larval  stage  carries  the  virus  of  swine  in¬ 
fluenza.  The  innocent  earthworm  is  mixed 
up  in  this  deal,  too,  and  the  story  is  rather 
interesting. 

The  lungworms  lay  eggs  in  the  lungs  of 
the  pigs,  which  are  coughed  up  into  the 
mouth  and  swallowed.  They  are  then  car¬ 
ried  out  with  the  feces  to  the  ground.  The 
earthworms  gobble  them  up  and  the  eggs 
hatch  into  larvae  inside  the  worms.  The 
larvae  don’t  seem  to  do  any  damage  to  the 
earthworms,  which  seem  able  to  carry  them 
around  indefinitely.  At  any  rate,  they  can 
live  through  the  winter.  When  a  pig  eats 
one  of  the  infected  earthworms  the  next 
spring,  the  larvae  burrow  through  the  walls 
of  his  intestines,  and  get  into  the  blood 
stream.  The  blood  eventually  carries  the 
larvae  to  the  lungs,  and  here  they  grow 
up  into  worms  that  again  start  laying  eggs 
and  the  vicious  cycle  is  complete.  If  the 
larvae  have  picked  up  the  virus  of  influ- 
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enza  somewhere  along  the  line,  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  pig. 

Because  of  the  way  that  the  earthworms 
figure  in  the  story,  only  pigs  that  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  unfrozen  ground  can  become  in¬ 
fected  with  lungworms.  Along  with  the 
general  symptoms  of  sickness  goes  a  pe¬ 
culiar  rapid,  hacking  cough.  Infection  may 
be  heavy  enough  to  kill  the  pigs.  Diagnosis 
is  made  by  finding  worm  eggs  in  the  feces, 
or  by  finding  the  adult  worms  in  the  lungs 
of  a  dead  pig.  Maybe  some  other  disease 
killed  the  animal,  but  you  can  bet  your 
store  teeth  that  the  lungworms  didn’t  help 
him  any. 

Rickets  is  a  disease  of  the  bones,  and 
the  cause  is  well  known.  Rickets  is  caused 
by  a  deficiency  of  calcium,  phosphorus,  or 
vitamin  D  in  the  diet.  It  is  not  too  common 
in  milk-fed  pigs,  for  milk  usually  contains 
plenty  of  calcium  and  phosphorus.  How¬ 
ever,  vitamin  D  may  or  may  not  be  present 
in  large  enough  quantities.  The  vitamin 
angle  is  taken  care  of  if  the  pigs  have  a 
chance  to  get  green  feeds  or  sunlight,  but 
animals  that  are  shut  up  indoors  may 
suffer.  Symptoms  are  lameness  and  stiff¬ 
ness,  large  joints  and  bowed  legs.  In  bad 
cases,  the  pigs  may  be  wholly  or  partly 
paralyzed,  able  only  to  crawl  around  on 
their  knees.  Diagnosis  is  not  difficult  when 
history  and  appearance  are  considered,  but 
as  usual,  other  diseases  may  barge  in  on 
the  weak  pigs  and  make  a  bad  situation 
worse. 

Now  we  come  to  cholera,  the  worst 
scourge  of  the  swine  world.  We  know  the 
cause  is  a  virus,  all  right,  but  there  is  woe¬ 
fully  little  to  say  about  symptoms.  Not 
that  there  aren’t  plenty  of  them,  but  they 
are  just  about  the  same  for  a  great  many 
other  swine  diseases.  The  lack  of  specific 
symptoms  means  that  in  the  beginning, 
every  outbreak  of  any  swine  disease  must 
be  considered  as  possible  cholera.  Let’s 
have  a  look  at  some  of  those  symptoms, 
vague  as  they  are. 

The  pigs  hide  away  in  their  nests,  they 
don’t  eat,  they  get  a  diarrhea,  they  de¬ 
velop  a  fever,  they  show  red  spots  on  their 
bodies,  their  eyes  water,  they  tire  easily, 
they  become  paralyzed,  they  die.  All,  or 
only  part  of  these  symptoms  may  appear. 
An  owner  can  see  that  his  pigs  are  sick,  and 
that’s  about  all  he  can  see.  Many  a  pig  has 
died  of  cholera,  and  had  his  death  blamed 
on  something  else.  There  isn’t  any  certain 
way  of  diagnosing  cholera  in  the  field. 
However,  the  disease  has  a  few  little  pe¬ 
culiarities  that  may  help  in  making  a 
guess.  As  a  rule,  there  are  no  sudden 
deaths,  but  the  pigs  hang  on  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  before  finally  turning  up  their 
toes.  The  word  “death”  should  be  under¬ 
lined,  for  there  are  very  few  recoveries 
from  cholera.  Another  thing  that  may  help 
is  the  history  of  how  the  pigs  sickened. 
With  cholera,  there  is  usually  only  one  or 
two  pigs  that  sicken  first.  About  the  time 
they  die,  many  of  the  other  pigs  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  sicken,  and  finally  they’re  all 

(Continued  on  page  1 1  4) 


THIS  LITTLE  PIG  has  an  excellent  chance  of  growing  up  and  becoming  a  mother. 
She  lives  in  a  clean,  modern  pig  house.  'And  most  important  of  all,  her  master 
has  an  understanding  eye,  sometimes  known  as  a  "knack  with  animals." 


THE  DISEASES  OF  SWINE 


DISEASE 

CAUSE 

USUAL 

APPEARANCE 

SYMPTOMS 

Hairlessness 

Iodine  deflciency  in 
diet  of  sow. 

Birth 

Hairlessness,  weakness, 
still-births. 

Enteritis 

Unknown 

1—3  days 

Death  within  first  three 
days  of  life. 

Scours 

Elscherichia  coli  (?? 

4  days — 4  wks. 

Diarrhea,  weakness. 

Swine  pox 

Virus 

1  wk.  on 

Pustules  on  skin. 

Anemia 

Iron,  copper,  and  cobalt 
deflciencies. 

1 — 6  wks. 

Droopiness,  pallor, 
"thumps.”  pot  belly. 

Pneumonia 

Unknown 

2  wks.  on 

Fast  and  difficult  breath¬ 
ing;  rales  in  lungs. 

Bullnose 

Actinomyces 

necrophorus 

2  wks.  on 

Swelling  of  nose; 
rotting  bones. 

Soremouth 

Actinomyces 

necrophorus 

2  wks.  on 

Loosening  of  teeth; 
necrosis  of  gums 
and  tongue. 

Ascariasis 

Ascaris  lumbricoides 

2  wks.  on 

"Thumps.”  coughing, 
vomiting. 

Lungworm 

disease 

Metastrongylus 
elongatus  &  M. 
brevovaginatus 

6  wks.  on 

Coughing,  stunted 
growth. 

Cholera 

Virus 

6  wks.  on 

General  symptoms;  death 
in  7 — 10  days. 

Septicemia 

I  Salmonella 
cholerasuis  ( ?) 

6  wks.  on 

Same  as  cholera,  but 
with  sudden  deaths. 

Gastroenteritis 

As  above 

1  6  wks.  on 

I 

Same,  with  more  diarrhea 
and  fewer  deaths. 

Necrotic 

enteritis 

1  As  above 

1 

1 

j  6  wks.  on 

1 

Same  as  for  cholera,  but 
chronic  form  with  few 
deaths. 

Bloody 

dysentery 

1  Unknown 

6  wks.  on 

Bloody  diarrhea,  variable 
death  rate. 

Rickets 

Calcium,  phosphorus  or 

1  vitamin  D  deflciency 

8  wks.  on 

Large  joints,  lameness, 

'  bowed  legs. 

Erysipelas 

Erysipelothrix 

1  rhusiopathiae 

j  10  wks.  on 

1  Like  cholera,  more  stiff¬ 
ness.  variable  death  rate. 

Mange 

Sarcoptes  scabei  suis 

Any  age 

Itching,  bald  spots, 
wrinkled  skins. 

Influenza 

Virus  plus 

Hemophilus  suis 

1  Any  age 

Soreness,  coughing,  sud¬ 
den  onset  and  recovery. 

Lousiness 

1  Haematopinus  suis 

1  Any  age 

Same  as  mange. 
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The  Pioneer  (Clears*  His  Land 

A  HOMESTEAD  FARM  in  Matanuska  Valley,  Alaska,  costs  $1.25  an  acre.  With  the  aid 
of  a  bulldozer,  a  wife  and  two  hard  working  youngsters,  this  pioneer  farmer  clears  3 
acres  in  one  season.  After  the  trees  are  cut  off,  a  bulldozer  pushes  them  into  windrows 
where  they  are  burned.  Next  season,  the  land  is  worked  down  with  a  plow  and  heavy 
disc,  and  the  following  season  bears  its  first  good  crop.  The  snow  capped  7000  foot 
Chugach  mountains  oversee  the  struggle,  while  keeping  out  the  worst  of  Alaskan  weather. 
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PAUL  BUNYAN  size  vegetables  grov/n  in  Matanuska  Valley. 


THE  PROMISED  LAND 


A  S  THE  DUSTY  blue  20-passenger  bus 
turned  out  of  Anchorage  along  the 
50-mile  gravel  road  to  Palmer,  Alaska, 
a  comfortably  padded  lady  in  blue  slacks 
flagged  the  driver  with  an  energetic  wave. 
The  bus  stopped  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Parks 
got  in. 

“Hiya,”  said  Gene  King,  the  driver, 
“what’s  new?” 

“An  old  blackie  bear  got  one  of  Frank 
McAllister’s  cows  last  night.  She  was  just 
freshen,  too.  Always  is,  isn’t  it?”  she 
laughed  wryly. 

The  driver  let  the  bus  out  of  first, 
started  coasting  down  an  easy  hill.  He 
looked  hopefully  at  the  new  passenger. 

“The  Rempels  had  a  baby  two  nights 
ago.  They  named  him  William  Charles. 
You  know,  he’s  the  eighteenth  white 
baby  born  the  first  si.\  months  this  year 
in  Matanuska  Valley.” 

Overhead  a  DC-3  hummed  along.  Look¬ 
ing  out  the  bus  window,  Mrs.  Parks  caught 
sight  of  it.  “I’ll  bet  that  Charles  O’Donnell 
will  be  out  to  meet  that  plane  to  see  if 
it  brought  his  new  tractor  and  Holstein 
heifer.” 


The  bus  rolled  on  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  the  driver  let  it  come  to  a  stop. 
Beneath  him,  a  thousand  acres  of  meadows 
and  forest  gave  off  the  fragrance  of  wild 
roses,  and  the  sharp  odor  of  spruce  came 
in  through  the  open  windows  of  the  bus. 
The  meadows  were  pink  with  shooting 
stars  and  low,  green  dogwood  vines  that 
sparkled  with  white  blooms.  Clyde  took  out 
a  pencil  and  reached  in  front  of  him  for  a 
pad.  Turning  around,  he  said  to  no  one  in 
particular,  “I  hear  they  was  Indians  broke 
all  four  windows  in  the  Public  Library.” 

“Say,”  called  one  of  the  women  pas¬ 
sengers,  “write  down  about  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Brown.  She’s  taking  in  washing  at  her 
home  for  bachelors.  The  loggers  will  want 
to  know  that.” 

You  knew  you  were  in  a  strange  coun¬ 
try  with  tractors  flying  overhead  and  a 
bus  stopping  at  the  top  of  a  hill  to  pick 
up  catch-as-catch-can  news. 

Gene  King  was  the  ace  correspondent 
for  the  Matanuska  \’alley  Settler  .\eu's, 
a  mimeographed  sixteen-page  paper,  at 
ten  cents  a  copy,  with  the  paid  circulation 
almost  ready  to  break  100. 


.A  little  over  an  hour  after  he  left  An¬ 
chorage,  Gene  swung  his  bus  to  a  stop  in 
front  of  the  Farmer’s  Co-Op  at  Palmer 
and  got  out  to  buy  an  ice  cream  stick.  He 
took  a  practiced  look  at  the  sky.  It  was  a 
clear  June  day  in  Matanuska  V'^alley,  the 
promised  land  of  Alaska,  selected  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  1935  as  a  suitable 
place  to  settle  “pioneers.”  Twelve  years 
and  five  million  dollars  later,  about  40  of 
the  originaL200  pioneer  families  were  left 
in  Matanuska  X’alley. 

Since  then,  solid  farm  families  have  re¬ 
placed  the  romantics,  the  drifters  and  the 
bright  brains  with  weak  backs.  If  all  goes 
well  in  Matanuska  V'alley  in  the  next  20 
years,  Uncle  Sam  will  have  an  open  door 
to  a  bonanza  greater  than  the  gold  dust 
that  has  flowed  from  the  same  Valley  since 
gold  was  discovered  there  in  1898. 

^  here  Is  II? 

The  Matanuska  \’alley  is  a  speck,  about 
the  size  of  Rhode  Island  in  southern 
.Alaska.  It  is  ringed  by  7,000-foot  moun¬ 
tains  rising  precipitously  in  all  directions 
save  the  southwest,  where  the  V'alley  opens 
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IN  MATANUSKA,  the  chief  building  material  is  the  log,  usually  milk  at  $7  a  hundred.  Frank  milks  13  Holsteins  and  the  Army  has 
spruce  or  birch.  Frank  McAllister,  who  is  watering  his  Holsteins,  given  his  dairy  a  Grade  A  rating.  He  figures  the  average  Valley's 

owns  this  dairy  barn.  His  dairy  grossed  $9000  last  year  selling  farm  income  at  $3000  to  $4000  a  year  cash. 
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into  a  tidewater  inlet  that  flows  from  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska,  50  miles  away.  The  re¬ 
markable  feature  of  the  Valley  is  that 
while  the  mountains  keep  out  the  worst  of 
the  weather  to  the  north,  the  opening  on 
the  southwest  admits  air  from  the  Japanese 
current  that  warms  the  Alaskan  coast. 

The  Valley  floor  is  from  36  to  400  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  the  entire  area,  includ¬ 
ing  the  foothills  and  mountains,  is  about 
20  miles  wide  and  60  miles  long. 

From  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
Matanuska  is  no  more  than  a  two-day 
plane  trip  plus  an  hour’s  bus  ride.  Steam¬ 
ers  from  Seattle  get  within  an  8-hour  rail¬ 
road  trip  of  Palmer  in  5  days.  By  auto¬ 
mobile  it  can  be  reached  via  the  Alaskan 
Highway  in  a  2  week’s  trip  from  the 
States. 

The  Valley’s  people  number  4,000  and 
for  the  most  part  they  are  isolated  from 
the  world  by  mountains,  distance,  and  bad 
weather.  They  speak  of  going  to  the  States 
as  going  “Outside.” 

The  Main  Idea  About  Matanuska 

On  the  surface  it  seems  that  while  4,000 
people  are  indeed  4,000  lives,  the  amount 
of  newspaper  space,  government  money, 
and  international  publicity  given  this 
settlement  is  absurdly  disproportionate  to 
the  amount  of  attention  most  of  us  receive 
from  the  press  in  our  farm  communities. 
But  there’s  a  profound  reason  behind  the 
ballyhoo. 

The  original  idea  was  to  take  care  of  a 
few  landless  poor,  while  the  present  hope 


is  to  feed  Alaska  from  within  with  Mata¬ 
nuska  Valley  as  one  of  ten  garden  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  Land  of  Frozen  Wastes. 

Matanuska  Valley  was  settled  in  1935 
by  200  colonists  from  northern  United 
States  who  were  offered  land,  credit,  and 
loan  of  machinery.  It  was  a  social  experi¬ 
ment  in  relieving  rural  charity  rolls.  Many 
people  speak  kindly  of  the  basic  idea,  say¬ 
ing  it  was  evolved  to  put  the  little  man 
back  on  his  feet  with  his  own  home  and 
his  own  land.  Whatever  the  motives,  when 
the  200  colonists  arrived  at  Matanuska, 
after  being  eulogized  and  elaborately  dined 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Anchor¬ 
age,  any  G.  I.  could  have  foretold  what 
happened.  The  door  knobs  arrived  before 
the  doors,  the  roof  before  the  rafters. 
Farms  were  drawn  by  lot,  a  six- room  house 
often  going  to  a  childless  couple,  and  a 
two-room  box  to  a  family  of  six  children. 

Monthly  credit  in  “bingles”  was  handed 
out  and  the  colonists’  ladies  went  on  a 
buying  binge  that  included  evening  dresses 
for  Sunday  morning  church  services.  Most 
of  the  men  were  not  farmers,  and  those 
who  were  tried  to  plant  the  same  things  in 
the  same  way  that  they  did  in  northern 
Michigan,  and  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 
The  people  had  a  rough  time  of  it.  By 
1938  the  colonists  who  returned  to  the 
States  had  filled  reporters  note  books  with 
bitter  tales  of  govemment-by-triplicate 
forms. 

It  looked  for  a  while  as  though  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  might  lose 
one  of  its  bureaus  when  the  thinking  of 


the  late  thirties  got  off  the  subject  of  200 
relief  families  and  onto  the  subject  of  the 
laws  of  national  survival.  Russia  and  Ger¬ 
many  decided  it  was  to  the  interests  of 
both  parties,  temporarily  at  least,  to  de¬ 
clare  a  truce.  The  American  Army  moved 
into  Alaska  in  force.  First  off,  the  Army 
wanted  fresh  milk  and  vegetables,  of 
which  there  weren’t  enough  grown  in  all 
Alaska  to  feed  a  single  division.  Most  of 
the  food  consumed  in  Alaska  in  1939  by 
the  90,000  population  (of  which  30,000 
were  Indians)  came  from  “outside.” 

You  cannot  settle  a  colony  without  a 
rising  birth  rate,  nor  can  it  multiply  with¬ 
out  a  local  food  supply.  Otherwise,  the 
economy  will  be  based  upon  minerals  and 
other  natural  resources  which,  when  once 
used  up,  no  longer  provide  a  medium  for 
the  e.xchange  of  food. 

The  future  of  Matanuska  Valley 
changed  when  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior,  Agriculture,  and  War  got  their 
heads  together.  The  USD  A,  never  one  to 
let  grass  grow  unobserved,  installed  a  sta¬ 
tion  in  Sitka,  Alaska  in  1898.  It  has  also 
been  working  quietly  in  Matanuska  Valley 
since  1915  in  a  little  field  station  which 
started  with  12  acres  divided  into  multi¬ 
plots  for  e.xfjerimentation.  That  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  failed  to  use  these 
findings  to  the  fullest  extent  when  plan¬ 
ning  the  Matanuska  Valley  Project  in 
1935  is  one  of  the  niceties  of  civil  service. 

Seen  broadly,  the  problem  was :  How  to 
feed  and  clothe  .Alaska  from  within,  and 
increase  its  white  population.  The  imme- 


PIONEER  FARMING  has  many  advantages 
in  Alaska.  The  icebox  set  in  the  mountain 
stream  that  flows  past  newcomer  Balogh's 
home  keeps  Anne’s  milk  cold.  In  the  stream 
are  trout  and  salmon.  Her  folks  moke  big 
hauls  in  season  and  deep  freeze  their 
catch  at  the  farmer's  Co-op  for  winter¬ 
time  eating.  The  children  are  all  healthy, 
and  strong  like  farm  kids  everywhere. 
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families  who  live  in  the  Valley  today. 

The  Farmer’s  Gripes 

In  the  Battle  of  The  Bulge,  German 
soldiers  in  .American  uniforms,  equipped 
with  dog  tags,  passwords,  serial  numbers 
and  faultless  U.  S.  idioms,  tried  to  pass 
throuph  .American  lines.  Thev  were  ar- 


ly  more  so.  and  once  a  successful  agricul¬ 
tural  community  is  established  in  one  of 
them,  the  others  could  adapt  the  program. 
Granted  a  teaspoon  of  hay  seed  that  will 
not  winter  kill,  but  will  seed  itself  abund¬ 
antly,  .Alaska  in  20  years  can  feed  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  a  half-million,  from  home  grown 
crops.  .After  47  years  of  experimentation, 
the  USD.A  is  still  far  away  from  a  hay 
crop  that  will  spread  in  Matanuska  the 
wav  lesoedeza  took  over  the  South.* 


diate  problem  of  Matanuska  A’alley  was: 

How  to  grow  small  cash  crops  while  the 
USD.A  field  stations  labored  to  develop  a 
hay  that  would  not  winter  kill,  for  on  a 
grass  economy  rests  the  future  of  -Alaska. 

If  the  60,000  tillable  acres  in  the  Valley 
zeere  eventually  cleared  and  planted  to 
rozc  crops  or  grain,  and  the  156,000  acres 
of  forested  foothills  seeded  to  a  hay  that 
iLOuld  not  winter  kill,  Matanuska  Valley 
could  feed  50,000  people.  So  reasoned  the 
USD.A. 

There  arc  ten  sections  in  .Alaska  almost 
as  temperate  as  Matanuska.  or  even  slight-  prov 


rested  when  a  sergeant  who  asked  for  their 
papers  became  suspicious  when  they  failed 
to  gripe  about  anything. 

The  fanners  in  Matanuska  \’alley  exert 
their  universal  American  right  and  per¬ 
haps  a  good  way  to  understand  what  the 
other  fellow  puts  up  with  is  to  look  over 
the  thing  he’s  kicking  about. 

The  first  gripe  of  the  Matanuska 
farmers,  as  of  farmers  everywhere,  is  the 
weather,  which  is  never  right,  and  the 
winds,  which  are  always  present.  In  lesser 
degree  the  farmers  complain  about  the 
abundance  of  well  paid  part-time  jobs  in 
mining,  logging,  railroading,  and  fishing, 
w  hich  take  away  their  hired  hands ;  the 
tendency  of  the  Army  to  order  vegetables 
in  enormous  amounts  and  then  to  “dis¬ 
cover”  tons  of  the  same  in  a  warehouse 
at  Fort  Richardson,  and  then  to  cancel 
orders;  the  prowling  moose  and  black 
bears;  the  difficulty  of  growing  crops 
cheaper  in  Alaska  than  they  can  be 
shipped  in  from  the  states;  the  back¬ 
breaking  process  of  clearing  an  acre  of 
ground  and  the  extra  season  it  takes  to 
condition  it  to  the  plow;  the  lack  of 
enough  farm  machinery;  the  annual 
longshoreman’s  strike,  and  the  high  jirice 
of  feed,  fertilizer,  legume  hay  to  which 
is  added  a  $26.60  a  ton  shipping  cost  from 
Seattle. 

t  hat’s  Good  About  It? 

For  every  Alaskan  hardship  there  are 
compensations :  Great,  wide  open  terri¬ 
tory,  freedom,  the  chance  to  grow’  with  a 
new  country’,  the  attraction  every’  Amer¬ 
ican  has  in  his  bones  for  a  pioneer  country, 
no  polio,  no  plagues,  no  rats,  no  snakes, 
fewer  insects,  abundant  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing,  numerous  opportunities  for  part-time 
jobs,  fewer  traffic  accidents,  less  disease, 
v’ery  high  prices  for  crops,  no  farm  land 
taxes,  no  food  rationing,  the  chance  to  be  a 
big  frog  in  a  small  pond,  less  social  affecta¬ 
tion,  many  churches  and  a  good  school, 
the  chance  to  start  over  again  for  less 
capital  than  it  takes  elsewhere,  the  stimu¬ 
lating  opportunity  to  pit  yourself  and  your 
family  against  nature  and  subdue  her  and 
win  her  rew’ards  and  the  esteem  of  your 
neighbors,  the  sense  of  danger  from  the 
natural  elements  that  keep  men  alive  and 
on  their  toes.  A  Mississippi  tenant  farmer, 
on  the  av’erage,  is  a  shadow  of  the  man 
cast  by  the  Mantanuska  farmer,  because 
nature  lulled  one  to  sleep  and  made  the 
other  move  if  only  to  keep  warm. 

The  people  of  the  Matanuska  \’alley’ 
reflect  their  climate  and  their  surround¬ 
ings.  They  are  stubborn,  tough,  and  re¬ 
sourceful.  I'he  others  don’t  last. 

The  Vi  eather  in  the  V’alley 

The  reason  so  much  tame  hay  in  Mata- 
luiska  winter  kills  is  due  to  a  phenomenon 
known  locally  as  “glaciering.”  The  rains 
and  occasional  warm  “Chinook”  and 
“Knik”  winds  coming  anytime  during  the 
winter,  form  a  sheet  of  glare  ice  caused  by 
the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the 
snows.  Glare  ice  efTectivt’ly  smothers  out 


the  hay  and  freezing  heaves  the  roots  out 
of  the  ground.  Were  it  not  for  this  nasty 
trick  of  nature,  Matanuska  V’alley  would 
be  the  garden  spot  that  the  200  colonists 
believed  it  was  when  they  went  there  in 
1935. 

Although  the  natives  say  there  are  only 
two  seasons,  winter  and  the  Fourth  of 
July,  the  people  are  healthy,  and  the 
weather  is  more  liveable  than  in  the 
coldest  fourth  of  the  United  States. 

Spring  is  a  season  in  name  only,  as 
frozen  ground  persists  into  the  summer. 
The  climate  is  determined  principally  by 
the  Japanese  current,  which  comes  in  close 
to  the  southern  Alaska  shore,  and  the 
high  mountain  ranges  which  keep  out  the 
storms  from  the  north.  The  lakes  and 
inlets  around  the  X’alley  temper  the  cold 


and  prevent  sudden  changes  in  tem¬ 
perature. 

Theoretically,  there  are  seven  hours  of 
daylight  in  December,  but  in  the  valley 
itself  the  sun  chins  itself  for  only  a  short 
time  between  the  high  mountain  peaks. 

One  Illinois  farmer  arriving  late  in 
November  left  by  plane  early  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  with  a  terse  farewell  comment: 
“It’s  too  dark.” 

On  June  21  the  sun  rises  at  2:00  AM 
and  sets  at  10:00  PM.  There  is  no  dark¬ 
ness.  An  all  night  twilight  begins  April 
20  and  is  last  visible  .August  25.  The 
typical  June  day  starts  with  a  clear  sky, 
but  during  the  early  forenoon  clouds  form 
ov’er  the  surrounding  mountains ;  by  noon 
these  are  usually  scattered  over  the  Valley 
and  solid  over  the  mountains,  and  during 


THE  SPECIALTY  CROP  of  Matanuska  Valley  is  tomatoes  and  they  grow  so  big  and  luscious 
that  Ruben's  or  Lindy's  could  get  $1  apiece.  Plants  are  set  out  in  June  under  hot  caps. 
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STEP  ONE.  The  birch  trees  are  chopped  down,  the  great  stones  left  by  the  reced¬ 
ing  glacier  are  lugged  off,  and  a  little  livestock  run  in  to  eat  off  the  forest  cover.  In 
the  background  is  a  typical  pioneer  home  with  tiny  greenhouse  that  is  dismantled  in  winter. 
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The  last  killing  frost  is  usually  between 
May  20  and  June  1,  and  the  first  killing 
frost  in  autumn  may  come  as  early  as 
September  1.  In  the  summer  time  you  can 
find  ice  by  going  500  feet  up  the  forested 
foothills  and  digging  a  foot  into  the  moss 
that  fills  shady  low  spots.  The  growing 
season  is  about  100  days.  To  farmers  the 
most  aggravating  month  of  the  year  is 
April,  when  the  weather  is  bright  and 
sunny  enough  to  plant  crops  but  the 
ground  is  still  frozen  hard  and  plants  can¬ 
not  be  set  out. 

Is  winter  really  tough?  Betty  Mears,  a 
Valley  resident,  says:  “The  roads,  by  late 
winter,  are  narrowed  to  a  single  track. 
When  a  moose  gets  into  the  road  he  finds 
easy  going,  and  may  dispute  the  right-of- 
way  with  any  car  that  happens  along. 
He  seems  to  have  no  fear — though  not 
curious  as  the  bear — and  if  in  a  bad  mood 
won’t  hesitate  to  attack  a  car,  sometimes 
turning  it  over,  and  making  it  subject  to 
a  body-and-fender  job. 

“What  do  you  do  while  the  moose  is 
working  over  the  car?  You  stay  in  it,  and 
hope  for  the  best,  for  despite  all  the  tales 
of  narrow  escapes,  there  are  no  verified 
stories  of  a  person  being  seriously  injured 
with  one  of  the  animals,  moose,  that  is.” 

You  prepare  for  winter  here  just  as 
you  would  anywhere  there  is  real  cold. 
Light  flurries  of  snow  develop  from  the 
September  drizzle  of  rain.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  there  is  a  fresh  breeze  from  the 
north  smelling  of  spruce  and  snow  and 
cold.  The  birch  and  alder  leaves  swirl  in 
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strc'aks  of  orange  and  brown.  The  line 
of  snow  in  the  mountains  slowly  slips 
down  the  slopes  to  the  valley;  then  an¬ 
other  snow  in  the  hills  brings  it  along  a 
little  further.  The  brilliant  magenta  fire- 
weed  that  framed  the  roads  and  fields  in 
mid-summer  and  flowed  slowly  up  the  hill¬ 
sides  to  above  timber  line  turns  an  en¬ 
tire  mountain  side  into  a  haze-muted 
rose.  In  late  September,  it  releases  a 
hoard  of  dandelion-like  seeds  for  ne.xt 
summer’s  show. 

The  Winds  Box  the  Compass 

There  are  two  winds  which  the  farmers 
have  learned  to  recognize.  “The  Mata- 
nuska  Wind”  enters  the  Valley  from  the 
east-northeast  and  occurs  most  frequently 
during  winter  and  spring.  It  is  usually  very 
cold  and  sometimes  violent,  continuing  for 
several  days  at  a  time.  In  Palmer  the  air 
can  be  still  without  a  twig  moving,  but  the 
roar  of  a  Matanuska  wind  blowing 
through  the  V^allcy  several  miles  north 
sounds  like  an  e.xpress  train  thundering 
across  a  bridge.  West  of  the  Matanuska 
River,  the  entire  woodland  cover  of  the 
\’alley  leans  to  the  leeward. 

“  I'he  Knik  \Vind”  comes  in  any  season 
of  the  year  blowing  from  east-southeast 
and  is  warm,  causing  winter  thaws. 

Winds  blowing  down  the  Matanuska 
and  Knik  River  X’alleys  pick  up  all  the 
finer  materials  on  the  bars  and  shores. 
The  sands  drop  out  close  to  the  river 
banks,  but  clay  particles  are  carried  many 
miles  to  the  westward.  These  wind-borne 
materials  have  been  dropping  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  on  forests,  swamps,  and 
lakes,  and  have  built  up  a  fertile  soil  over 
the  glacier  moraines. 

Before  the  rains  start  in  late  summer 
there  is  a  lot  of  dust — a  fine  swirling  dust 
that  rises  in  alarm  with  every  passing  car 
•  and  settles  reluctantly.  It  seeps  into  a 
car,  no  matter  how  tightly  closed,  until 
after  a  few  miles  you  look  like  you  might 
have  gotten  out  and  rolled  in  it.  Road¬ 
side  growth  becomes  brown  with  it  and 
indistinguishable  from  the  road  itself. 
Wild  berries,  great  luscious  red  raspberries, 
currants  and  cranberries  need  to  be  washed 
off  before  you  eat  them. 

Crops 

One  of  the  reasons  the  first  settlers  in 
Matanuska  Valley,  brought  there  by  the 
Government  in  1935,  failed  to  make  a 
living  was  that  they  tried  the  same  farm 
methods  in  Alaska  that  they  were  used  to 
at  home.  If  they  didn’t  work  the  second 
time  they  usually  cjuit.  Early  settlers  tried 
grain,  potatoes,  and  hay.  Today  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  potatoes,  dairy  and  truck 
gardening.  There  is  good  reason  for  this. 
Only  9,000  acres  in  the  V'^alley  have  been 
worked  down  fine  enough  to  accept  a  row 
crop,  and  there  isn’t  enough  hay  pasture 
yet  to  support  large  herds  of  livestock. 
Since  pasture  is  so  limited,  experience 
showed  that  the  best  farm  crop  in  which 
to  specialize  was  any  cold  weather  crop 


STEP  TWO.  The  next  season,  a  bulldozer  pushes  the  shallow  stumps  out  of  the 
ground  into  windrows,  and  the  litter  is  turned  under.  It’s  a  job  for  a  heavy  duty  tractor. 


STEP  THREE.  Five  years  later,  the  ground  is  smooth  and  rich.  Because  of  the 

frequent  high  winds,  it  cannot  be  left  without  a  cover.  When  you  read  ajsout  folks 
“carving  out  a  home  themselves’’  —  it’s  Alaska  they  can  be  talking  about. 
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that  could  be  sold  for  cash,  rather  than  a 
grain  crop  to  be  fed  to  livestock. 

The  chief  crop  of  the  Valley  is  potatoes, 
planted  on  about  2,000  acres  and  yielding 
an  average  of  five  tons  to  the  acre.  The 
soil  is  friable  enough  so  that  before  the 
settlers  had  machinery,  potatoes  were  dug 
by  hand.  Typical  of  the  difference  between 
the  farmer  and  “the  good  farmer”  is  Earl 
McHenrv'  who  grew  15  tons  of  seed  pota¬ 
toes  to  the  acre,  har\'esting  them  by  hand, 
while  his  neighbors  grew  5  tons  of  table 
potatoes. 

Second  in  importance  to  potatoes  are 
the  cold  climate  vegetables,  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  broccoli,  kale,  kohlrabbi,  lettuce, 
chard,  celer>',  spinach,  parsley,  peas,  tur¬ 
nips,  rutabagas,  beets,  and  parsnips. 

.Almost  any  crop  that  grows  in  the 
^^atanuska  Valley  is  larger  in  size  and  has 
a  better  flavor  than  that  grown  in  the 
States.  Occasionally,  you  will  see  picture 
postcard  scenes  of  mammoth  Alaskan 
crops,  50-pound  cabbages,  potatoes  as  big 
as  a  hat,  and  turnips  as  big  as  a  man’s 
pot  belly.  More  often  these  are  “show 


pieces”  with  soggy  centers  grown  at  Circle 
Hot  Springs  where  hot  water  from  thermal 
springs  is  piped  through  the  land  to  per¬ 
mit  the  growing  season  to  begin  with 
May.  When  these  vegetables  are  picked 
early  they  are  luscious  and  beautiful. 
When  they  are  allowed  to  grow  to  gar¬ 
gantuan  size  they  are  beautiful  but  not 
marketable — first,  because  of  their  size, 
and  second,  because  they  are  either  tough 
or  soggy. 

There  are  no  orchards  and  the  only 
cultivated  fruits  are  strawberries,  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  currants,  and  gooseberries.  Grow’- 
ing  wild  in  the  mountain  foothills  are 
crowberries,  cranberries  and  cloudberries. 

The  cloud  berry  is  one  of  the  unusual 
local  plant  stands.  It  grows  about  four  or 
five  inches  high  with  a  berry  about  the  size 
of  the  end  of  one’s  little  finger.  It  is  yellow 
and  made  up  of  large,  juicy  kernels. 

Corn  cannot  be  produced  in  the  \’alley 
due  to  the  short,  temperate  growing 
season,  but  this  is  not  a  serious  handicap, 
because  \'^alley-grown  hulless  barley  is 
almost  equal  to  No.  2  yellow  corn  as  feed 


for  livestock  and  poultry. 

Highly  specialized  types  of  farming, 
such  as  cranberry  growing  on  bogs,  arc 
possibilities.  There  is  fox  and  mink  farm¬ 
ing  on  high  land,  and  muskrat  and  beaver 
farming  in  the  marshes. 

Several  varieties  of  canning  peas  do 
particularly  well  in  the  Matanuska  Valley. 
Peas  are  not  troubled  with  the  pea  weevil 
or  other  insects.  The  yield  is  heavy,  and, 
as  is  true  with  all  crops  grown  there,  the 
quality  and  flavor  are  exceptionally  good. 
The  flavor  is  due  to  the  ample  moisture, 
cool  temperatures,  long  days,  and  the 
fertility  and  fine  texture  of  the  soil. 

Surface  soil  conditions  vary  from  well- 
drained  soils  to  swamps.  The  well-drained 
lands  of  the  Valley  are  usually  covered 
with  forests,  predominantly  birch,  with 
shallow  roots.  The  bottom  lands,  subject 
to  periodic  overflow,  are  covered  with 
stands  of  cottonwood.  Birch  forests  usually 
mean  well-drained  soil  with  one  notable 
exception — some  birch  forests  have  their 
feet  in  the  water  because  of  the  constant 
dam-making  by  the  beavers.  In  a  few 


Balogh  was  getting  dinner,  when  into  the  open  half  of  the  Dutch 
door,  a  bear  poked  an  inquisitive  head.  Mrs.  Balogh  screamed  and 
the  bear  hit  the  bush.  A  loaded  gun  is  now  above  the  mantle. 


FRANK  BALOGH  and  his  family  came  to  Matanuska  Valley  from 
Ohio.  They  built  this  log  cabin,  cutting  the  trees  from  the  land  they 
farm.  A  week  after  they  moved  in,  Frank  was  in  the  fields,  and  Mrs. 


years,  the  birch  dies  and  the  marsh  and 
swamp  vegetation  quickly  takes  over.  In 
the  birch  forests  are  reed  grass,  mosses, 
low-bush  cranberry,  high-bush  cranberry, 
trailing  dogwood,  fireweed,  horsetail,  wild 
rose,  and  several  types  of  ferns. 

Red  Salmon,  For  Free 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  live 
near  one  of  the  little  creeks,  such  as  Fish 
or  Cottonwood,  up  which  the  salmon  run 
each  year  to  spawn  and  die,  you  can  hear 
them  during  the  summer  as  they  fight 
their  way  up  in  hoards.  You  see  the 
splashing,  while  the  creek  turns  red  with 
them.  Then  you  may  catch  with  snag  or 
gaff  as  many  as  your  conscience  will  allow 
or  your  needs  for  winter  dictate — to 
smoke,  brine,  pickle,  deep  freeze,  or  can. 
As  the  salmon  spawn  and  die  they  wash 
down  the  creeks  with  rotting  flesh  red 
and  are  discouraging  to  the  meticulous. 
You  may  see  a  black  bear  fishing  for  the 
easily  caught  red  bodies,  or  gorging  on 
fish  heads  and  entrails  left  by  a  fisherman 
anxious  to  lighten  his  load  to  take  home. 
This  is  no  small  item  when  you  catch 
thirty  or  so  of  four-pounders.  (And  what 
wife  wants  to  put  up  with  the  remains 
of  that  around  the  place?) 

Soil 

The  soil  mantle  is  in  most  places  less 
than  12  inches  in  thickness,  and,  with  a 
few  spot  exceptions,  never  more  than  a 
yard  deep.  Nearly  all  the  soils  consist  of  a 
thin  veneer  of  loamy  top  soil  over  coarse 
gravelly  deposits.  This  thin  layer  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  wind  erosion.  In  early  summer, 
seeded  fields  have  been  “blown  out”  by 
strong  winds.  Even  where  the  surface  soil 
appears  to  be  a  bed  of  poor  gravel  the 
woodland  cover  is  usually  good.  On  cleared 
land  where  crops  are  grown  it  is  frequent¬ 
ly  difficult  to  locate  bars  of  gravel  in 
otherwise  good  soil  by  means  of  their  effect 


on  crop  growth.  Only  during  periods  of 
drought  does  the  diminishing  plant  growth 
become  especially  noticeable. 

Drainage,  more  than  soil,  determines 
the  capability  of  the  land.  A  great  deal  of 
land  is  permanently  wet,  most  world  trav¬ 
ellers  agreeing  that  Matanuska  Valley  soil 
wetter  than  any  place  north  of  the  tropics. 
The  Valley  is  so  young  geographically  that 
it  has  not  developed  surface  drainage. 
The  earlier  presence  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  small  icebergs  left  innumerable,  sunken 
kettles  now  marking  the  surface.  Moss, 
which  grows  almost  everywhere,  fraction¬ 
ates  the  rain  drops  on  impact  and  protects 
the  surface  against  water  movement.  The 
moss  serves  as  a  spongy  reservoir  and  its 
mulching  effect  cools  the  soil  surface  suffi¬ 
ciently  so  that  relatively  little  water  is  lost 
through  evaporation.  This  is  why  the 
Valley  is  suitable  for  agriculture  although 
receiving  only  15  inches  of  water  annually. 

Everyone  of  a  large  beaver  population 
works  day  and  night  to  impede  drainage. 
The  subsoil  is  frozen  tight  7  months  of  the 
year  so  subsurface  drainage  and  seepage  is 
small.  Water  loving  plants  grow  abund¬ 
antly  as  forest  cover. 

Nowhere  is  there  barren  ground  here; 
every  inch  that  isn’t  perpendicular  is  cov¬ 
ered  thickly  and  deeply  with  various 
growths.  They  say  that  if  you’ve  been 
here  long  enough  your  walk  will  show  it, 
and  brand  you  forever  as  an  Alaskan.  It’s 
a  wary,  cautious  step  you  develop  from 
walking  over  the  soft  tundra  where  you 
may  go  down  suddenly  without  warning, 
clear  up  to  your  knee,  until  you’ve 
learned  to  move  instantly  when  your  foot¬ 
ing  disappears. 

Stock 

As  has  been  said  before,  livestock  only 
awaits  the  development  of  better  pasture 
seed  and  a  hay  that  does  not  winter  kill, 
although  6,000  acres  of  native  mountain 


foothills  are  now  being  pastured.  How¬ 
ever,  the  wild  hay  is  palatable  only  for  a 
short  season,  and  when  pastured  close  or 
cut  annually  will  winter  kill. 

The  USD.\  report  says;  “Mountain 
pasture  can  carry  six  to  seven  cattle  on 
100  acres  for  the  entire  summer.”  Since 
ordinary  Indiana  pasture  will  carry  one 
cow  per  acre,  the  Matanuska  mountain 
pasture  is  seen  at  its  relative  value.  But 
Alaska  is  the  “Great  Land”  and  the  moun¬ 
tain  pasture  is  truly  big.  The  USD.\  re¬ 
ports  that  if  all  of  it  were  utilized  in  the 
Matanuska  area,  even  the  poor  quality 
wild  hay  would  support  20,000  more  cat¬ 
tle  plus  60,000  sheep  during  the  four 
months  of  June  through  September.  The 
grain  potential  of  the  Valley’s  crop  land 
is  more  than  enough  to  feed  that  amount 
of  cattle  during  the  remaining  eight 
months. 

None  of  the  farms  are  strictly  dairy 
farms  and  there  are  no  big,  white  dairy 
barns  as  you  see  them  in  Wisconsin.  Rela¬ 
tively  few  farmers  have  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  milking  cows  and  most  of  them 
have  fewer  than  six  or  eight.  The  total 
milk  production  in  the  valley  last  year 
was  2,500,000  pounds  from  426  cows.  Five 
years  ago  it  was  only  a  tenth  of  that 
amount. 

In  the  Valley  the  preferred  hay  or  silage 
mixture  is  peas  and  oats.  For  cows,  cot¬ 
ton-seed  or  fish  meal  are  the  usual  supple¬ 
ments  fed.  Protein  supplement  helps  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  plentiful  roughage.  A 
Guernsey  in  Ohio  producing  9,000  pounds 
of  4.5  milk  will  prov’ide  8,000  pounds  of 
4^c  milk  on  an  average  Matanuska  farm 
due  to  lack  of  a  long,  lush  pasture  season, 
and  the  lack  of  plenty  of  good  hay. 

Farmers  in  the  Valley  pay  35c  a  hun¬ 
dred  for  shipping  a  hundred  pounds  of 


PALMER,  Alaska,  is  a  drinking  town  and  there  are  more  bars 
than  any  other  kind  of  store.  One  sheriff  keeps  order.  Outside 
the  town,  disorderly  or  drunken  conduct  is  a  federal  offense. 
"Cokes"  and  "Pepsies"  are  the  teen-age  favorites. 


(Continued  on  Page  132) 


Movements  of  the  brilliant  aurora  borealis  are  strange  and  un¬ 
predictable.  Often,  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  orange  or  yellow 
mist-like  festoons  are  suspended.  Sometimes  they  spread  like  a 
luminous  curtain  across  the  whole  night  sky. 
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FERTILITY  THIEF  NO.  1  on  many  a  livestock  form  is  the  exposed  barnyard  manure  pile.  The  $16.00  per  ton  fertilizing  value  can 
be  leached  in  half  by  three  months  of  snow  and  rain.  In  a  well-managed  grass  farming  program  much  of  the  manure  is  spread 
on  the  fields  by  the  grazing  animals.  That  from  the  buildings  is  carefully  protected  until  it  can  be  spread  on  the  pastures. 


GO  TO  GRASS 


¥  .\XD  used  to  be  put  in  grass  pasture 
-*-^\\hen  it  wasn’t  good  for  anything  else. 
In  the  dairying  regions  such  pastures  were 
little  more  than  cow  2:vmna>iums.  for  thev 
provided  the  cow  with  sundiine.  fredi  air. 
and  lots  of  exercise  but  with  very  little 
feed.  Today,  the  words  "grass  farming*’ 
mean :  Grow  grass  and  small  crains.  buy 
your  corn,  and  increase  your  herd  of  cat¬ 
tle  to  get  the  extra  income  that  pays  for  the 
corn.  The  extra  cattle  means  e.xtra  ma¬ 
nure.  and  the  absence  of  row  crops  mean 
less  field  work.  Grass  farming  is  a  revolu¬ 
tion  that  is  taking  place  among  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  dairies  or  who  feed  cattle  or 
sheep  for  the  market. 

I  think  of  srrass  farming  as  nature’s  wav 


of  handling  soil,  so  the  farmer  can  expect 
cooperation  from  her  a>  he  "oes  along. 
\Vhen  a  farmer  goes  into  a  planned  pro- 
"ram  of  grass  farming,  he- first  puts  his 
easilv  eroded  fields  into  permanent  grass 
stands.  He  will  u>e  such  lontr-season,  soil¬ 
building  legumes  as  alfalfa,  ladino,  red  or 
mammoth  clover,  and  ahike,  mixed  with 
such  soil-binding  grasses  as  brome,  timo¬ 
thy.  orchard  tirass.  and  fescue  in  combina¬ 
tions  best  suited  to  the  land.  The 
important  point  i-  that  he  will  apply 
manure,  lime,  and  fertilizer  to  this  land  in 
quantities  that  will  provide  for  maximum 
production.  Land  which  is  not  subject  to 
erosion  will  be  put  in  a  rotation  of  grass 
with  small  grains.  This  will  enable  the 


letrutnes  to  be  renewed  every’  few  years  and 
allow  the  deep  application  of  fertilizer. 

The  advantages  of  a  grass  program  are : 
first,  it  is  the  faste-t  way  to  improve  or 
rebuild  the  soil ;  second,  it  is  the  surest 
way  of  controlling  erosion.  Its  third  ad¬ 
vantage  :  it  brings  greater  profit  from  land 
in  pasture  and  hay.  Some  farmers,  ev’en  in 
the  best  soil  areas,  are  finding  they  are 
making  more  money  from  their  fields 
which  are  in  grass  in  the  so-called  “rest 
years”  in  between  corn  crops,  than  they 
are  in  the  cash  crop  years.  In  fact  grass 
should  be  regarded  as  a  cash  crop  the 
same  as  com,  if  the  farm  has  a  livestock 
program.  Its  fourth  advantage  is,  it  re¬ 
duces  the  labor  costs  (and  that  has  be- 
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come  no  small  item)  by  as  much  as  one- 
third.  There  are  other  reasons  why  grass 
farming  has  caught  the  eye  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer.  It  has  enabled  him  to  in¬ 
crease  the  carrying  capacity  of  his  farm 
in  terms  of  ruminants  (cattle,  sheep, 
goats).  Hogs,  too,  respond  to  fine  pastures 
and  high  quality  hay,  but  more  grain  will 
be  needed  than  for  ruminants.  Increasing 
the  carrying  capacity  of  a  farm  as  one 
farmer  put  it,  “is  the  same  as  owning  land 
without  paying  for  it,  or  paying  taxes  on 
it.” 

Vi’hen  the  Tide  Turns 

\Vhen  milk  prices  drop  back  to  $3.00  a 
hundred,  with  5c  a  point  for  butterfat,  a 
200  acre  farm  carrying  the  extra  capitali¬ 
zation  of  the  right  kind  of  buildings  and 
modern  grass-handling  equipment  put  into 
it  during  the  high  dollar  years  of  1943  to 
1948  will  live  better  on  a  grass  farming 
program  with  100  head  of  dairy  cattle 
than  with  50.  Grass  farming  permits  a 
200  acre  dairy  farm  to  handle  a  100  head 
herd,  including  the  yearlings  and  calves, 
with  about  the  same  amount  of  labor  that 
was  required  for  50  in  a  regular  rotation. 
With  a  grass  program  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  maintained  with  the  use  of  legumes, 
the  additional  manure,  and  it  is  not  de¬ 
pleted  by  row  crops. 

\^’hat  Crass  Farming  Isn’t 

Some  people  think  that  grass  farming 


Grass  farming  has  been  “discovered”  by 
a  lot  of  people  in  the  last  eight  years.  In 
Indiana,  we  have  worked  mainly  with  two 
classes  of  people :  H )  farmers  who  have 
seen  the  fertility  of  their  farms  decreasing 
and  who  want  to  reverse  this  trend;  (2) 
farmers  who  have  fine,  almost  inexhaust¬ 
ible  soil  who  want  to  reduce  the  costs  in¬ 
volved  in  handling  animals  and  produc¬ 
ing  milk  or  meat. 

I'm  .flaking  .Money  —  ^  hy  (ihange? 

Let’s  take  a  specific  case  and  follow  it 
through  in  a  change  to  a  Grass  Program. 
One  Illinois  farmer  came  to  me  with  thi- 
question,  “I’m  making  money  olf  my  farm., 
but  some  of  my  fields  are  gradually  losing 
their  top  soil;  what  «hall  I  do?”  One 
field  in  particular,  which  he  had  in  corn 
in  1947,  and  which  is  shown  on  page  72. 
was  developing  gullied  areas.  Enough  top 
soil  had  slipped  away  in  these  areas  to 
make  the  corn  practically  a  waste  of  time. 

.\fter  a  study  of  this  farm.  it>  soil  typc' 
and  slopes,  we  recommended  a  change  to 
a  grass  farming  program.  This  man  wa> 
in  the  dairy  business ;  he  had  a  good  herd 
of  Guernseys  and  was  in  the  milk-shed 
of  a  large  city  where  he  got  a  good  price 
for  his  milk.  He  knew  his  animals  and  he 
was  in  a  position  to  make  money  from  a 
grass  program. 

He  came  back  to  me  with  question'^ 


which  are  typical  of  those  that  farmers  ask 
when  the  subject  of  grass  farming  comes 
up.  “Why  should  I  change  over  to  a  grass 
farming  program,  buy  several  new  pieces 
of  machinery,  spend  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  on  grass  seed,  fertilizer,  lime? 
W  hy  should  I  increase  my  herd  and  have 
more  work,  when  I’m  making  money 
now?”  To  this  question  we  gave  him  the 
following  answers.  His  last  four  years’ 
cropping  schedules  are  shown  on  page  70. 

( 1 )  You  can  sell  the  farm  now  and 
realize  a  good  price,  for  the  ero¬ 
sion  damage  is  not  severe  ;  or, 

(2)  You  can  watch  the  farm  wash 
away  slowly,  make  a  good  but 
probably  decreasing  profit  on  it 
each  year,  then  sell  at  a  low 
price  in,  say  10  years  from  now. 
By  then  the  erosion  will  be  no¬ 
ticeable  and  will  affect  the  selling 
price ;  or, 

(3)  You  can  rebuild  the  soil  of  the 
farm  and  hold  onto  it  as  a  pro¬ 
fitable  dairying  operation. 

This  man  had  the  same  problem  that 
faces  many  a  farmer  today.  He  had  been 
making  a  good  profit  off  his  farm  with  the 
present  high  prices  at  the  expense  of  his 
soil  fertility.  In  the  long  run,  he  would 
have  to  pay  the  bill  with  either  a  pro¬ 


means  reducing  the  com  ground  by  put¬ 
ting  some  of  it  into  alfalfa,  or,  putting  a 
back  field  into  a  permanent  pasture  which 
is  given  no  further  attention.  That  kind 
of  grass  farming  is  a  horse  of  another 
color.  When  we  say  we  are  puttinsf  a 
farm,  or  part  of  a  farm,  into  a  “grass 
farming”  program,  we  mean  we  are  going 
to  raise  grass  and  small  grains  on  it,  and 
nothing  else.  But  we  arc  going  to  give  our 
grass  lime  fertilizer,  and  mantire  in  quan 
tities  for  maximum  production.  Because 
of  the  larger  amount  of  nutrients  in  the 
grass  when  it  is  grown  in  a  program  of  this 
kind,  the  longer  season  of  fine  pasture  and 
higher  rate  of  production  of  grass  silage 
and  hay,  more  animals  can  be  carried. 
Less  labor  is  required  for  field  work,  since 
the  animals  are  put  to  work  harvesting  their 
own  feed.  By  using  movable  silos,  movable 
field  hay  mows,  movable  feeders  and  water 
ing  troughs,  we  can  almost  eliminate 
manure  spreading,  for  the  animals  will 
spread  it  themselves,  where  it  is  most 
needed.  Less  grain  will  be  required  per  ani 
mal  since  they  get  most  of  their  food  from 
grass,  hay  and  legume  silage.  Because  of  the 
extra  income  from  carrying  more  animals 
and  less  expense  in  handling  them,  the 
farmer  may  want  to  buy  part  or  all  of  his 
corn,  depending  on  its  price 

The  experience  that  my  associates  have 
had  in  working  with  farmers  in  the  Mid 
west  and  analyzing  several  thousand  acres 
of  good,  poor  and  indifferent  land,  ha 
convinced  them  that  a  grass  profrr.nm  would 
be  the  best  answer  for  75%  of  this 
age.  from  the  standpoint  of  maintaining 
soil  fertility  and  increasing  the  farm’s  net 


ANIMALS  are  part  of  any  grass  farming  program.  They  convert  the  fine  pastures 
and  hay  to  meat  and  milk.  It  takes  more  intelligence  and  careful  planning  to 
handle  good  stock,  like  these  Aberdeen  Angus,  than  it  does  for  ordinary  farming. 
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OrcKarti  A  Waste  ** 
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THIS  IS  the  usual  4  year  rotation,  with  which  most 
farmers  are  familiar.  On  the  gently  rolling  ground  of 
this  Illinois  farm  the  one  year  of  corn  was  taking  off  more 
fertility  than  could  be  built  back  in  the  other  three  years. 
For  the  change  to  a  grass  program  see  the  next  page. 
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gram  of  rebuilding  the  soil  or  by  selling  his  farm  at  a  price 
which  took  a  discount  on  its  lost  fertility.  To  put  that  fertility 
back  would  mean  a  change  in  method  and  that  would  cost 
money,  although  in  the  long  run  it  would  be  the  cheapest 
solution  to  his  problem. 

How  I  Do  It 

The  steps  he  had  to  take  to  go  into  his  grass  farming  program 
were : 

(a)  Lay  out  the  farm  on  a  program  to  stop  erosion  and  re¬ 
build  the  soil — a  grass  program. 

(b)  Obtain  the  machinery  needed  for  efficient  grass  farming. 

(c)  Increase  his  herd  to  harvest  the  crop  and  turn  it  into 
a  profit. 

(d)  Determine  and  increase,  if  necessary,  the  shelter  space 
for  the  animals  and  storage  space  for  the  hay,  ensilage, 
and  straw. 

The  farmer,  being  of  Scotch  extraction,  asked  these  six 
questions: 

^Vhat’s  it  going  to  cost  me  to : 

( 1 )  Change  to  grass? 

(2)  Get  the  necessary  machinery? 

(3)  Increase  my  space? 

(4 )  Increase  my  herd? 
and 

(5)  How  much  time  will  it  take  to  handle  double  the  number 
of  cows? 

(6)  How  will  my  new  income  compare  with  what  I’m  getting 
off  the  farm  now? 

The  method  we  suggested  for  carrying  out  the  steps  in  the 
program  above  and  the  answers  to  his  questions  went  something 
like  this.  We  recommended  that  he  change  to  a  grass  program 
gradually,  over  a  period  of  three  years.  Our  field-by-field  recom¬ 
mendations  for  each  year  are  on  page  71.  In  this  time  he  would 
be  able  to  build  up  the  number  of  cattle  in  his  herd,  rather 
than  go  out  on  the  market  and  buy  milking  cows.  He  had  17 
animals,  of  which  an  average  of  9  were  being  milked.  We  figured 
that  when  he  was  on  a  complete  grass  program  he  could  carry 
34  animals  with  an  average  of  20  being  milked.  Making  a  profit 
on  the  farm  would  depend  upon  managing  this  larger  herd  with 
the  same  good  performance  as  had  been  maintained  with  the 
1 7-animal  herd.  He  had  average  8000  pounds  of  4.5  milk  per 
cow  and  had  been  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Golden 
Guernsey  milk  production. 

Over  the  three-year  period  of  time  he  would  also  be  able  to 
find  the  time  to  make  the  changes  we  suggested  and  bring  the 
pastures  and  hay  up  to  maximum  production.  He  would  not 
have  to  spend  cash  for  grain  until  the  third  year.  By  that  time  his 
income  from  the  increased  milk  production  would  have  also 
stepped  up.  and  he  would  be  able  to  afford  it. 

One  of  the  first  fields  that  we  suggested  should  be  overhauled 
was  the  big  25-acre  pasture  (Field  3)  where  there  were  two  of 
our  worst  fertility  robbers,  a  grove  of  trees  and  a  running  stream. 
I  am  not  against  trees  nor  streams.  There  is  a  definite  place  for 
them  and  we  would  have  a  drearv'  eountrv’side  without  them. 
But  the  place  for  trees  is  not  in  a  pasture.  If  a  man  loves  his 
trees  they  should  be  fenced  off  and  protected.  Stock  grazing 
near  them  will  ruin  them.  For  the  farmer  the  worst  feature  of 
having  trees  and  streams  in  pastures  is  the  lo<:s  of  soil  fertility, 
because  manure  is  concentrated  in  both  places. 

\^'hy  Pastures  Get  Thin 

One  rea.son  pastures  have  continued  to  lose  fertility  is  the 
farmer’s  lack  of  understanding  of  manure  management.  Animals 
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consume  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potassium  in  making  milk 
and  meat.  In  the  form  of  manure,  milk  and  wool  producing 
animals  will  return  to  the  soil  over  three-fourths  of  these  minerals 
they  take  out  by  grazing.  Beef  cattle  return  practically  all  of  it. 
Research  has  shown  that  100  pounds  of  milk  sold  removes  from 
the  soil  5  pounds  of  nitrogen,  2  pounds  of  phosphorus,  and  1.8 
pounds  of  potassium.  The  problem  is  to  get  the  manure  back  on 
the  soil  and  in  the  parts  of  the  field  where  it  is  needed.  Good 
farmers  don’t  like  to  sell  their  hay,  but  few  give  proper  care  to 
the  fields  that  grow  it. 

Alfalfa,  if  it  is  cut  3  times  a  year  and  averages  3  tons  per  cut¬ 
ting,  will  take  144  pounds  of  nitrogen,  33  pounds  of  phosphorus, 
132  pounds  of  potassium  from  an  acre.  Corn,  which  we  think 
of  as  taking  much  fertility  out  of  the  soil,  takes  36  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  24  pounds  of  phosphorus,  32  pounds  of  potassium  on 
a  60  bushel  yield. 

X'^ery  few  farmers  would  think  of  growing  corn  year  after 
year  in  the  same  field.  Yet  many  will  cut  alfalfa  hay  three  times 
in  a  year  for  two  or  three  years  and  then  fail  to  return  all  the 
manure  or  adequate  fertilizer  to  the  field.  So,  if  we  pasture 
alfalfa  with  dairy  cattle,  85%  of  it  goes  back.  If  we  take  it  off 
as  hay  and  return  unleached  manure  65%  to  75%  of  it  goes 
back.  If  we  take  off  either  alfalfa  or  corn  and  sell  it  we  lose  the 
above  amounts  of  essential  minerals. 

A  cow  spends  about  one-third  of  her  time  eating  and  two- 
thirds  of  her  time  resting  and  ruminating  in  the  shade,  if  she 
can  get  there.  And  if  you  give  her  shade  and  a.  stream,  you  can 
count  on  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  her  manure  floating  away  to 
someone  else’s  farm. 

And  have  you  ever  noticed  how  long  and  lush  the  grass  grows 
in  the  shade  of  a  few  trees  in  a  pasture?  And  wondered  why  the 
stubborn  cows  wouldn’t  cat  it?  There  is  often  a  line  that  looks 
like  the  edge  of  a  lawn  mower’s  cut.  Well,  it’s  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  “red”  apple  that  hasn’t  received  enough  sun  to 
make  it  red  is  unpalatable.  Apples  or  grass  need  the  action  of 
the  sun’s  rays  to  convert  them  into  nutritious  food.  In  addition, 
the  extra  manure  in  the  shade  puts  so  much  more  nitrogen  in 
the  grass  that  bossy  just  doesn’t  care  for  its  taste. 

The  Land  Use 

The  program  which  we  recommended  for  this  farm  was  as 
follows: 

The  fields  of  this  farm  except  No.  3  which  is  in  pasture  will 
be  operated  in  a  five  year  rotation  consisting  of  small  grain  one 
year  and  mixed  alfalfa  four  years.  This  will  replace  the  old  in¬ 
definite  rotation  beginning  in  the  spring  of  1948.  The  diagrams 
on  this  page  show  the  crop  and  the  proposed  land  use  from  1948 
to  1952. 


THIS  IS  THE  WAY  this  farmer  will  handle  his  fields  when 
he  goes  to  grass.  It  will  take  him  five  years  to  get  there, 
but  when  he  does  he’ll  double  the  animal  carrying 
capacity  of  his  land  and  start  rebuilding  his  fertility. 
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WHAT  would  you  do  if  your  cornfield  looked  like  this  on  August  10?  This  is  Field  No.  1  (17  acres)  in  the  farm  shown  in 
detail  on  pages  70-71.  The  gullied  areas,  circled  in  white,  were  indications  of  the  amount  of  top-soil  that  had  been  lost 
from  the  farm.  They  made  a  convincing  point  for  nature  in  her  argument  that  this  type  of  soil  was  not  suited  to  corn  farming. 
Now  this  farmer  is  changing  to  a  grass  program.  A  look  at  a  farm  from  the  air  often  will  disclose  how  fields  are  performing. 


TVhen  the  program  is  in  full  operation 
no  com  will  be  grown  on  the  farm.  Com 
has  been  eliminated  for  the  following 
reasons : 

First,  this  ground  is  rolling,  and  has 
been  severely  cropped  with  com  and  other 
grain  for  many  years.  This  treatment  has 
caused  about  half  the  top-soil  to  erode 
away  in  most  places  and  all  of  it  in  a  few 
places.  It  has  caused  the  beginning  of  sev¬ 
eral  gullies. 

The  second  reason  that  corn  should  not 
be  grown  is  that  this  farm  is  in  a  com 
surplus  area.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  land 
nearby  much  better  adapted  to  corn. 

The  third  reason  that  com  is  not  in  the 
rotation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  dairying 
is  more  profitable  in  this  area  than  grain 
production. If  that  were  not  tme,  then  the 
farm  should  be  terraced  and  contoured 
and  grain  production  would  be  followed. 
The  farm  has  only  100  acres  of  tillable 
land,  which  makes  it  necessar\'  that  some 
intensive  type  of  farming  be  followed. 
Leaving  out  the  corn  enables  the  owner 
to  earn,’  more  cows. 


Corn  is  generally  cheapest  at  picking 
time  in  the  fall.  At  this  time  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  com  to  take  care  of  the  cattle 
should  be  purchased  and  stored  on  the 
farm. 

Certain  fields  will  need  special  treat¬ 
ment.  Field  5  is  an  old  orchard.  This 
should  be  eliminated  and  the  field  put  into 
the  regular  rotation. 

Field  3,  25  acres  in  e.xtent,  has  been  in 
pasture  for  many  years.  Parts  of  this  field 
are  too  rough  to  run  any  kind  of  machin¬ 
ery-  over.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  brush 
and  some  trees  on  the  field.  The  brush  and 
all  the  trees  e.xcept  those  useful  for  saw 
timber  should  be  eliminated  and  the  parts 
of  the  field  that  can  be  cultivated  should 
be  put  into  what  is  called  a  rejuvenated 
pasture.  A  bulldozer  could  be  used  and 
the  cost  would  be  about  $75.00. 

How  to  Rejuvenate  a  Pasture 

To  rejuvenate  a  field  it  should  be  limed 
at  the  rate  of  one  ton  of  limestone  per 
acre.  It  should  be  heavily  pastured  when 
the  grass  first  starts  early  in  the  spring. 


.■\s  soon  in  April  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
onto  the  land  it  should  be  worked  up 
with  a  field  cultivator  and  disked  until  a 
good  seed  bed  has  been  prepared.  Then  a 
grass  mixture  consisting  of  6  pounds 
alfalfa,  4  pounds  mammoth  clover,  yi 
pound  ladino  clover,  4  pounds  Southern 
brome  grass,  and  2  pounds  of  timothy 
should  be  seeded  with  a  wheat  drill  at 
the  rate  of  Ifiyi  pounds  per  acre.  At 
the  time  of  seeding,  500  pounds  per  acre 
of  0-12-12  fertilizer  or  its  equivalent 
should  be  applied.  The  livestock  should  be 
kept  off  this  seeding  until  the  first  of 
.\ugust  if  the  season  is  normal  and  all 
summer  if  it  is  dn,'.  After  the  first  year  it 
can  be  pastured  all  summer.  It  should  be 
rejuvenated  every  fifth  year.  Rejuvenating 
a  pasture  by  this  method  will  cost  $12  to 
$16  per  acre. 

The  fourth  year  the  mixed  alfalfa  fields 
which  are  indicated  as  permanent  pastures 
should  be  plowed  in  late  August  and  the 
land  prepared  as  if  for  wheat.  Barley 
should  be  seeded  with  a  wheat  drill  along 
with  300  pounds  of  0-12-12  fertilizer  per 
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acre.  If  the  moisture  in  the  fall  is  plentiful 
the  barley  can  be  pastured  by  the  cattle 
until  snow  falls.  It  can  be  again  pastured 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  in  the  spring  if  it 
is  desirable  to  cut  it  for  grain.  If  more 
grass  is  needed,  it  can  be  pastured  through¬ 
out  the  season  instead  of  being  cut  for 
grain. 

As  soon  as  the  barley  is  off,  the  ground 
should  be  thoroughly  disked  and  culti¬ 
vated  and  kept  cultivated  throughout  the 
summer  until  the  first  good  soaking  rain 
in  August,  at  which  time  the  field  should 
be  seeded  to  mixed  alfalfa.  The  mixture 
should  consist  of  8  lbs.  of  alfalfa,  lb. 
ladino  clover,  4  lbs.  Southern  brome  grass, 
and  2  lbs.  timothy,  seeded  at  the  rate  of 
16/2  lbs.  per  acre.  In  the  fall,  after  the 
field  is  seeded  to  barley,  two  tons  of 
dolomitic  limestone  per  acre  should  be 
applied.  If  the  test  shows  that  more  than 
two  tons  are  needed  to  correct  the  soil 
acidity,  the  remainder  should  be  applied 
at  the  rate  of  two  tons  per  acre  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  one  year  until  the  amount  neces¬ 
sary  for  correcting  the  acidity  has  been  put 
on  the  land. 

Reseeding  .Alfalfa 

It  is  not  desirable  to  put  all  the  land 
down  to  mixed  alfalfa  at  one  time.  It  is 
necessan,-  to  reseed  this  alfalfa  about  every 
fourth  year,  or  it  would  all  play  out  at 
one  time.  About  two-fifths  of  the  farm  is 
seeded  the  first  year  and  one-fifth  each 
succeeding  year  until  the  entire  rotation 
is  in  operation. 

Once  the  five  year  rotation  is  in  U'e. 
the  fourth  year  alfalfa  field  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  .August  each  year  for  the  seeding 
of  barley.  The  same  field  will  be  seeded 
back  to  mixed  alfalfa  about  the  first  of 
August  a  year  later.  The  grass  mixture  of 
this  rotation  can  be  used  for  either  pasture 
or  hay.  It  will  be  better  for  hay  the  first 
two  years  and  better  for  pasture  the  last 
two,  but  can  be  interchanged  in  emer¬ 
gency.  The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  should 
be  put  up  for  silage  and  later  cuttings  for 
hay.  This  is  suggested  because  it  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  make  alfalfa  hay  in  the 
early  spring.  Legume  silage  can  be  put  up 
no  matter  what  the  weather  may  be,  even 
in  a  light  rain.  As  the  ensiled  hay  settles 
down  the  silo  is  refilled  by  easy  stages,  a 
few  loads  at  a  time  during  the  summer 
until  it  reaches  capacity. 

In  order  to  prevent  bloat,  rye  should 
be  seeded  with  a  wheat  drill  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember  in  all  fields  to  be  pastured  the  next 
year. 

(Continued  on  page  1  24) 


OTIS  WALL  of  Advance,  Indiana,  in  one  of 
his  pastures  on  October  1 0.  There  had 
been  no  rain  for  four  weeks.  Still  the 
ladino  and  alfalfa  stood  eight  inches  high, 
after  a  season  of  heavy  grazing  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  sheep.  The  reason  this  pasture 
was  able  to  produce  like  this  was  that  it 
had  been  rotation  grazed,  fertilized  and 
handled  as  carefully  as  a  cash  crop. 


THIS  CHART  SHOWS  THE  ILLINOIS  DAIRY  FARMER’S  FEET)  .AND 
PASTE  RE  BALANCE  ON  HIS  OLD  ROT  ATION  CONTRASTED 
WITH  HIS  NEW  GR.ASS  PROGRAM 

FEED  BALANCE 
(Before  1948  on  4-year  rotation) 


Bu.  Tons  Tons  Lbs.  Protein 

Corn  Eq.  Hav  Bedding  Supplement 

Feed  Produced  . 2061  48.0  25.0 

Feed  Required  .  381  33.5  6.3  40,'>0 

Balance  . 1680  -pi  4.5  -p  18.7  — 4050 


Note  the  surplus  corn. 

Corn  should  never  have  been  sold  from  this  farm. 


FEED  REQUIRED 
(On  grass  program,  1948  to  1952) 

Kind  of  No.  Bu.  Bu.  Bu.  Tons  Tons  Lbs.  Protein 

Livestock  Head  Corn  Oats  Corn  Eq.  Hav  Bedding  Supp. 

Dairv  Cows  .  24  480  432  696  72  12  9600 

2  Yr.  Olds  .  8  80  120  140  12  2  800 

Warlings  .  8  56  104  108  4  1.6  400 

Calves  .  12  36  96  84  6  .6 

Totals  .  652  752  1028  94  16.2  10800 


The  equivalent  of  65  tons  of  hay  should  be  put  up  as  silage.  This  is  the  6rst  cutting. 


FEED  BALANCE 
(On  grass  program,  1948  to  1952) 

Bu.  Bu.  Tons  Tons  Lbs.  Protein 

Bariev  Corn  Eq.  Hav  Bedding  Supplement 

Feed  Produced  .  600  - -  540  95  20.0 

Feed  Required  .  1028  94  16.2  10860 

Balance  .  — 488  -pi  p-3.8  — 10860 


The  600  bu.  of  barley  is  figured  at  its  corn  equivalent:  9/10  bu.  of  corn  feed  value. 
PASTURE  BALANCE  ON  GR.ASS  PROGRA.M,  1948-1952 


(In  cow  days  per  month) 

Mav  June  Juh  .Aue.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov. 

Pasture  Produced  .  1440  1440  1440  1440  450  1170  1170 

Pasture  Required  .  1180  1180  1180  1180  1180  1180  1180 

Margin  of  Safetv  .  260  '  260  260  260  — 730  — 10  — 10 

'r  Margin  of  Safety .  4-24  4-24  —24  —24  — 68  0  0 


The  deficiency  in  September  can  be  made  up  by  putting  up  the  May,  June,  July  and 
.August  surplus  as  silage.  Barley  will  furnish  some  pasture  in  October  and  November. 
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LIKE  CHILDREN,  geese  enjoy  making  tracks  in  new  snow.  These  Toulouse  geese  are 
one  of  the  breeds  that  have  contributed  to  the  farmer's  dilemma.  Ganders  and 
geese  are  as  alike  as  fence  posts;  often  the  farmer  carts  off  all  of  his  ganders. 


THE  PILGRIM  GOOSE 

BY  MARIE  ARMSTRONG  ESSIPOFF 


ONLY  another  goose-in-love  knows  a  aristocratic  unconcern  for  other  fowl,  ani-  the  old  mamas  that  trail  “egg  bags”  on 

“he”  from  a  “she.”  This  little  angle  mals  or  humans.  the  ground.  But  even  then  one  gets  crossed 

has  been  so  highly  unprofitable  to  poultry’  For  years  enthusiasts  have  “discovered”  up  at  times. 

people  and  to  farmers  that  this  most  sue-  geese  again  and  again,  started  to  raise  The  chance  of  being  left  with  all  ladies 
culent  and  noble  of  birds  has  a  Hooper  them,  and  later  inadvertently  sold  off  or  or  gentlemen  has  discouraged  many  a 

rating  lower  than  a  singing  commercial.  eaten  too  many  of  one  sex  or  another.  The  goose  keeper.  Moreover,  the  goose  usually 

No  other  domestic  bird  gives  such  high  Toulouse,  the  Embden,  and  fancier  varieties  mates  for  life  and  refuses  a  new  mate  if 

satisfaction  to  the  epicure.  No  bird  is  so  with  topknots,  side  whiskers  and  dickey-  the  old  and  beloved  one  has  inadvertently 

delightful  to  raise  and  observe,  or  so  re-  bird  feathers,  all  have  one  baffling  trait  in  been  sent  to  the  market.  So,  farmers,  being 

sponsive  to  human  association.  .\nd  more-  common.  You  cannot  tell  sexes  apart  until  busy  folk,  generally  have  decided,  after  a 

over,  no  domestic  fowl  is  so  intelligent.  An  you  catch  them  in  the  act  of  mating  or  brief  flurry  with  geese,  that  it  was  too 

old  gander  is  nobody  to  be  trifled  with  laying  an  egg.  much  trouble  to  hold  over  a  bunch  of 

unless  you  don’t  mind  having  hunks  of  Even  the  experts  are  baffled.  If  you  husky,  half-grown  youngsters  until  the 

your  leg  dotted  along  the  garden  walk.  watch  your  own  flock  for  some  years  and  next  year  merely  to  be  sure  they  could 

Geese,  like  cats,  size  things  up  and  make  get  to  know  each  bird  personally,  then  you  have  properly  mated  pairs.  This  is  the 

sensible  decisions  and  act  thereon  with  may  be  sure  of  some  of  them,  especially  chief  reason  why  one  finds  so  relatively 
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few  of  these  easy-to-raise  with  little  ex¬ 
pense  birds  on  the  average  farm. 

The  Pilgrim  Goose  is  the  fairy-tale 
answer  to  objections  to  goose-keeping,  for 
it  has  the  obliging  goose-sense  to  come  in 
two  colors;  the  gander  in  mature  plum¬ 
age  is  always  pure  white  with  a  bright, 
burning  blue  eye  surrounded  by  a  yellow 
ring,  with  yellow  beak  and  shanks  and 
feet.  His  wife  achieves  a  dress  of  exquisite 
Quaker  gray  with  some  white  around  the 
fare  and  sometimes  on  the  neck. 

So  never  can  anyone  mistake  a  goose 
for  a  gander  and  sell  or  kill  off  one  of  a 
nutted  pair,  which  is  an  offense  against 
gODse  morals  and  against  one’s  own  pocket. 

From  the  moment  of  hatching  you 
know  what  you  have  in  stock.  -From  the 
eggs  come  bright-eyed,  little  balls  of  either 
green  fluff  (like  a  baby  Toulouse),  or 
brilliant  yellow  fluff  (like  the  Embden). 
The  green  fluff  grows  up  into  grey  females, 
and  the  yellow  into  white  males.  Pair  them 
off  .  .  .  sell  off  your  extras  or  eat  them. 
Your  flock  will  always  be  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  and  you  will  not  be  breaking  up 
any  happy  homes.  You  will  never  have  to 
carry  over  unwanted  birds  until  they  are 
mature  enough  to  act  their  sex. 

But  for  the  interest  of  one  man,  there 
would  not  be  a  single  Pilgrim  goose  alive 
today.  The  breed  was  so  nearly  lost  that 
it  took  over  ten  years  for  it  to  be  hunted 
down;  in  ones  and  twos  and  occasionally 
threes,  it  was  brought  together  again,  and 
properly  protected. 

Paul  Ives,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
is  one  of  the  top  flight  poultry  and  water- 
fowl  men  in  the  world.  He  is  a  famous 
poultry’  judge  and  the  editor  of  a  bright, 
little  paper  called,  CACKLE  AND 
CROW,  which  is  directed  at  farmers  that 
like  to  have  something  besides  an  egg  and 
a  hen.  Mr.  Ives,  a  shortish,  dryly  humor¬ 
ous  and  intensely  sensitive  man,  has  per¬ 
formed  several  fine  services  by  digging  out 
old  breeds  and  showing  their  continued 
usefulness  after  they  have  been  pushed 
into  the  background  for  newer,  showier 
kinds. 

He  remembered  seeing,  when  a  child,  a 
few  flocks  of  geese  around  New  England 
that  were  different  from  any  seen  today. 
These  were  flocks  of  grey  geese  and  white 
geese,  but  smaller,  with  quicker  move¬ 
ments,  with  longer  necks  and  with  more 
grace  than  Toulouse  or  Embden.  He 
talked  with  older  men  and  women  who 
vividly  recalled  that  once  the  fields  of  New 
England  were  rich  with  these  flocks,  and 
that  the  smaller  birds  were  gradually  dis¬ 
carded  in  favor  of  the  much  larger  com¬ 
mercial  breeds. 

Listening  to  farmers  complain  of  the 
uncertainty  of  goose  keeping,  Mr.  Ives 
realized  that  these  “lost”  birds  were,  in 
fact,  the  only-sex  linked  goose  in  the 
world. 

So,  he  began  his  labor  of  resolutely 
hunting  down  surv’ivors  of  the  vanished 
flocks.  He  found  a  pair  here  and  there, 
hidden  away  on  remote  farms,  and  even 


a  few  in  the  Northwest.  These  he  brought 
together  and  over  many  years  he  mated, 
discarding  those  that  did  not  breed  true 
and  carry  on  the  sex-link  feature,  until  at 
last  he  had  a  large  enough  flock  so  that  he 
could  sell  a  few  pairs  and  trios  to  inter¬ 
ested  breeders  who  had  been  watching  his 
work  with  excited  and  rather  greedy  eyes. 

The  history  of  the  Pilgrim,  (a  name 
arbitrarily  bestowed  upon  it  by  Mr.  Ives 
and  one  obviously  right)  has  been  as 
strange  as  their  original  appearance  and 
disappearance.  Unquestionably  they  were 
brought  to  this  country  by  the  earliest 
settlers,  even  perhaps  on  the  Mayflower, 
since  mention  is  made  of  livestock  and 
fowl  on  that  over-crowded  craft.  But  from 
what  country  in  Europe  they  originally 
came  no  one  knows,  since  the  breed  is  even 
rarer  there  than  it  is  here.  For  a  time  it 
was  the  only  goose  raised  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Toulouse  and  the  Embden 
crowded  them  out  and  into  the  far 
corners,  and  there  they  would  have  died 
off  but  for  Mr.  Ives  who  recalled  first, 
their  beauty,  and  secondly  their  practi¬ 
cality. 

A  feature  that  endears  them  to  butchers 
and  housewives  of  today  is  that  very  fact 
of  their  smaller  size.  They  fit  into  the 
shrinking  ovens  of  the  modern  kitchenette, 
for  they  weigh  12  to  18  pounds,  as  against 
20  to  30  of  the  commercial  and  better 
known  breeds.  In  addition  they  are  not  as 
fat. 

Geese  are  the  best  grazers  of  all  fowl 
and  can  pick  up  most  of  their  living  from 
good  pastures  and  the  bugs  that  are  pres¬ 


ent.  Like  other  farm  grazers  they  should 
be  rotated  on  pasture.  During  the  winter 
in  climates  where  pasture  is  not  available 
they  need  both  roughage  and  grain.  The 
roughage  should  be  alfalfa  or  clover,  hay, 
vegetables,  corn  stover,  or  silage.  If  silage 
is  fed,  be  sure  it  is  not  heavily  molded 
and  does  not  contain  too  much  corn.  Oats 
is  a  good  grain  for  geese,  esfiecially  if  it 
is  crushed.  Small  amounts  of  barley,  corn, 
and  wheat  can  also  be  fed.  In  winter 
grain  should  be  fed  sparingly  or  the  flock 
will  become  too  fat  to  breed  properly.  As 
the  breeding  season  approaches  (March 
and  April  in  most  climates)  a  mash  should 
be  added  to  the  diet,  and  fed  with  the 
roughage.  It  is  made  of  three  parts  bran, 
one  part  finely  ground  corn,  and  one- 
fourth  part  meat  scrap.  This  should  be 
mixed  with  warm  water  and  fed  in  the 
morning. 

Geese  require  lots  of  water;  it  should 
be  kept  in  a  fountain  of  a  size  small 
enough  so  they  cannot  get  their  feet  in  it. 
Next  best  to  a  plump  June  bug,  a  goose 
likes  wet  feet. 

The  ideal  situation  is  to  have  the  goslings 
hatch  out  about  the  time  the  pasture  is 
ready.  Feeding  the  hot  mash  will  speed 
up  the  breeding  season.  The  incubation 
period  for  geese  varies  from  30  to  35 
days,  depending  on  the  breed;  the  eggs 
of  large  breeds  take  longer. 

If  goose  eggs  are  set  under  a  hen,  she 
can  cover  from  three  to  seven  eggs,  de¬ 
pending  on  her  side.  A  goose  will  take  care 

(Continued  on  page  142) 


TWO  YOUNG  PILGRIM  GEESE,  a  breed  only  recently  rediscovered.  The  gander,  left, 
is  pure  white,  while  the  goose,  right,  is  marked  with  blue-grey.  The  old  goose  in  the 
center,  mother  of  the  young  ones,  is  interested  only  in  fundamentals,  like  corn. 
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THE  MUZZLE  of  a  cow  should  be  brood,  and  well  covered  with  dew,  for  there  ore  concentrated  most  of  her  sweat  glands 


..  » 


\  a 


m 


THE  INSIDE  OE  A  COW 


l^NLY  three  or  four  per  cent  of  the 
milk  cows  in  the  United  States  are 
tested  and  records  kept  of  their  milk  and 
fat  production,  ^\hen  a  farmer  buys  a 
cow  from  this  group  he  knows  if  the  price 
tag  is  based  on  producing  ability;  if  he 
buys  an  animal  from  the  96  per  cent 
group  he  enters  a  guessin"  game,  a  game 
based  on  a  set  of  rules  for  judging  dairy 
cows  he  has  found  will  give  him  only  a 
vague  idea  of  how  the  cow  will  pay  out 
at  the  milk  pail. 

“The  inside  of  a  cow,”  \Villiam  Dem- 
ster  Hoard  once  said,  “is  the  darkest 
place  in  the  world.”  Mr.  Hoard  said  that 
a  good  many  years  ago.  but  the  picture 


hasn’t  changed  much  today.  For  genera¬ 
tions  the  mysteiA’  of  a  cow’s  giblets  that 
makes  one  cow  give  more  milk  than 
others  has  puzzled  cattle  breeders.  They 
selected  their  best  animals,  bred  them, 
and  took  the  results  apart  in  an  effort  to 
discover  the  clue  to  high  milk  production. 

Some  breeders  had  better  luck  than 
others.  Their  animals  looked  better  and 
cave  more  milk.  They  speculated  why 
this  was  so.  and  observed  that  the  high 
producers  had  certain  points  in  common 
which  seemed  to  indicate  a  relationship 
between  conformation  and  production. 
These  points  were  imitated  by  other 
breeders  and  competition  developed. 


They  began  to  bring  their  prize  animals 
together  for  comparison  by  disinterested 
judges,  and  cattle  shows  were  born. 
Scales  of  points  and  score  cards  were  put 
out  by  agricultural  societies  and  breed 
associations,  standards  were  refined  and 
re-refined,  and  then  abandoned  as  new 
theories  were  advanced.  The  original  goal 
of  breeding — to  discover  the  relationship 
between  milk  production  and  body  con¬ 
formation  —  was  pushed  down  on  the 
score  card.  To  some  judges  the  width 
between  the  eyes  and  the  set  of  the  ears 
and  other  breed  idiosyncrasies  became  im¬ 
portant  in  the  prize  ring.  Today  the  As¬ 
sociations  are  awake  to  the  dangers  of 
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this  kind  of  judging.  In  the  “Holstein  Handbook”  is  this  para¬ 
graph,  “A  word  of  warning:  without  good  production,  good  type 
is  an  empty  accomplishment.  In  the  past  some  breeders  have 
centered  their  attention  on  type  so  exclusively  that  they  have 
awakened  to  realize  that  their  animals  are  at  an  economic  disad¬ 
vantage  at  the  pail.” 

The  association  shows,  the  classes  in  cattle  judging,  and  the 
prize  rings  at  expositions  and  fairs  offer  a  good  show  to  the 
farmer  who  wants  to  buy  a  cow,  but  they  don’t  help  him  much 
with  his  problem  of  getting  his  money’s  worth  in  a  cow  trade.  In 
spite  of  the  claims  of  some  experts  that  the  score  card  is  a  simj)lc, 
easy  and  sure  guide  to  a  cow’s  inside,  the  shrewd  old  farmer  still 
insists  he  would  druther  see  her  production  record  if  he  had  his 
druthers.  If  he  is  a  cow  fancier,  and  has  the  commendable  desire 
to  own  blue  ribbons,  the  prize  ring  has  a  useful  place  in  his  life, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  points  and  score  cards  is  to  his 
benefit. 

The  U.  S.  D.  A.  Approach 

The  people  at  the  government  stations  don’t  accept  prize  ring 
standards  as  the  only  base  for  buying  a  cow — they  giveth  and 
they  taketh  away  in  this  paragraph  in  the  1947  Year  Book  of 
the  U.  S.  D.  A. 

“Undoubtedly  all  these  activities  do  much  good.  They  stimu¬ 
late  thought,  bring  exchanges  of  ideas,  create  a  more  uniform 
ideal  of  dairy’  cattle  type,  and  establish  goals  for  less  experienced 
dairy’  farmers.  But  the  fact  remains  that  many  details  commonly 
considered  important  pertained  largely  to  the  beauty  of  the  ani¬ 
mals.  Logical  explanations  are  given  for  desiring  certain  body 
characteristics,  yet  there  is  little  scientific  information  to  support 
some  of  them.  Besides,  little  credit  has  been  given  to  the  two  vital 
points,  the  recorded  ability  of  cows  to  give  milk  and  butterfat 
and  the  proved  ability  of  sires  to  transmit  high  production  to 
their  daughters.” 

As  a  more  realistic  and  more  utilitarian  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  judging  cows  from  the  standpoint  of  production,  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  has  designed  a  combination  production-conformation 
test  which  recognizes  both  type  and  test  record  in  selecting  an 
animal  either  for  the  dairy  or  the  show  ring.  The  plan,  in  the 
academic  phrasing  of  the  Department,  “covers  the  judging  of 
cows  on  the  basis  of  combined  ratings  for  type  and  production 
performance;  for  judging  sires  on  the  basis  of  the  type- 
production  rating  of  their  daughters;  for  judging  cows  by 
groups;  and  for  conducting  judging  contests  in  which  the 
combined-rating  system  is  used.  It  obviously  cannot  be  applied  to 
heifers  or  bulls  that  do  not  have  daughters  with  records  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Under  the  system,  a  cla.ss  of  cows  is  first  judged  on  the 
basLs  of  type  and  lined  up  in  the  usual  manner.  Each  cow  is 
assigned  a  numerical  rating  for  type;  this  represents  her  relative 
position  in  the  line.  She  is  also  given  a  numerical  rating  that 
represents  the  relative  position  of  her  production  among  the  cows 
in  the  cla.ss.  The  two  ratings  are  combined,  and  the  cows,  arc 
realigned  according  to  their  combined  ratings  for  type  and 
pfoduclion. 

Further  explaining  the  plan  the  U.  S.  D.  points  out,  “the 
procedure  differs  from  the  so-called  production  shows,  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  in  which  a  minimum  production 
record  is  usually  rec|uircd  for  every  cow  entered  for  competition 
on  the  basis  of  type.  Such  a  requirement  serv’es  only  to  limit 
competition  to  cows  with  moderate  milking  records.  It  gives  no 
consideration  to  differences  in  production — a  cow  with  a  record 
of  1000  pounds  butterfat  in  a  year  receiv’cs  no  more  credit  than 
one  that  barely  meets  the  requirements  for  entry’. 

“.Although  the  plan  was  developed  primarily  for  judging  indi¬ 
vidual  cows,  it  has  been  adapted  to  the  Danish  system,  which 
consists  simply  of  placing  the  cows  in  groups  representing  well- 
defined  degrees  of  excellence  in  type.  Cows  meeting  established 
standards  for  any  particular  group  are  placed  in  that  group,  and 
all  cows  in  the  group  receive  identical  awards.  Thus,  one  need 
not  split  hairs  over  minor  points  for  cows  of  similar  type,  and  one 


A  COW  JUDGE  will  look  for  three  pronounced  wedges  in  o  good 
milking  cow.  A  bird’s  eye  view  shows  one  wedge  with  its  base 
at  the  hips  and  its  apex  at  the  withers.  Front  and  side  views  of 
the  animal  show  two  other  wedges.  This  arrangement  of  angles, 
thrown  together  by  nature  and  accentuated  by  selective  breeding, 
is  more  functional  than  beautiful.  At  the  expense  of  symmetry 
these  are  mostly  located  aft  near  the  cow’s  milk  factory.  A  cow 
in  good  milking  condition  is  on  the  lean  side  but  she  may  fleshen 
up  while  she  is  carrying  a  calf. 
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POLL 


CROPS 


FORE  UDDER  ATTACHMENT 


MILK  WELLS 


FORE  UDDER  MAMMARY  VEINS 


TEATS 


HEEL  SOLE  PASTERN  HOOF 


HORNS 


TAIL  HEAD 


PIN  BONES 


REAR 

UDDER  ATTACHMENT 


BACK 


NECK 


WITHERS 
HEART  GIRTH 


CHINE 

RIBS 


LOIN 


RUMP 


THURL 


HIP 


BARREL 


JAW  MUZZLE 
THROAT 


TAIL 


POINT  OF  SHOULDER 


^ -  DEWLAP 

—  POINT  OF  ELBOW 


THIGH 


STIFLE 


FLANK 


^ - BRISKET 

CHEST  FLOOR 


SWITCH 


^  KNEE 


HOCK _ 


FOREHEAD 
-  BRIDGE  OF  NOSE 


REAR  UDDER 


PARTS  OF  A  DAIRY  COW 


DEW  CLAW 


THIS  IS  A  PRIZE  COW  and  she  would  rate  high  on  any  judge's  score  card.  Note  particularly 
the  udder  attachment,  its  length  forward,  the  fine  back,  and  the  depth  of  the  barrel. 

NO  TWO  SCORECARDS  agree.  This  is  a  composite  of  a  large  number  used  by  the  asso¬ 
ciations  and  show  ring  judnes.  There  is  approximate  agreement  on  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  six  major  divisions.  All  give  mammary  development  about  one-third  the  total. 


THE  SCORE  CARD 

Stand¬ 

ard 

Score 

HEAD — S  per  cent. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6.  Ears,' medium  size,  fine  texture;  secretions  oily  and  abundant,  yellow 

color  . 

2 

FOBEQCARTERS— 10  per  cent. 

1 

8.  Neck,  long,  spare,  smoothly  joined  to  shoulders,  free  from  dewlap . 

2 

9.  Withers,  narrow,  sharp . 

3 

10.  Shoulders,  sloping,  smooth;  brisket  light . 

3 

11.  Fore  legs,  straight,  clean,  well  set  under  body . 

1 

BODY — 25  per  cent. 

• 

12.  Crops,  free  from  fleshiness . 

1 

13.  Chest,  deep,  roomy;  floor  broad . 

6 

14.  Back,  straight,  strong;  vertebrae  open 

3 

15.  Ribs,  long,  deep,  sprung,  wide  apart 

3 

10 

17.  Loin,  broad,  strong  . . 

2 

HINDQUARTERS— 12  per  cent. 

18.  Hips,  prominent,  wide  apart  . . 

1 

19.  Rump,  long,  level,  not  sloping . 

4 

20.  Pin  Bones,  wide,  apart . 

1 

1 

22.  Thighs,  spare  not  fleshv . ' . 

3 

2 

MAMMARY  DEVELOPMENT— 30  per  cent. 

24.  Udder,  large,  very  flexible,  attached  high  behind,  carrying  well  forward; 

l.j 

quarters  even,  not  cut  up . 

25.  Teats,  wide  apart,  uniformly  placed,  convenient  size . 

5 

26.  Milk  veins,  large,  tortuous,  extending  well  forward  . 

4 

27.  Milk  wells,  large . 

6 

GENERAL  APPEARANCE— 15  per  cent. 

28.  Disposition,  quiet,  gentle . 

2 

3 

30.  Quality,  free  from  coarseness  throughout;  skin  soft,  pliable;  secretions 

abundant;  hair  flne . 

4 

31.  Temperament,  inherent  tendency  to  dairy  performance . 

6 

Total  . 

100 

“Herd  sires  are  rated  on  the  basis  of 
the  type  and  performance  of  their  daugh¬ 
ters.  Each  sire’s  daughters  are  treated  as 
a  group.  Each  group  is  judged  for  type 
and  given  ratings  for  it,  for  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction,  for  increase  or  decrease  in 
butterfat  production  as  compared  with 
their  dams,  and  for  the  percentage  of  the 
daughters  that  are  better  than  their  re¬ 
spective  dams  in  butterfat  yield.  The  sires 
themselves  are  not  rated  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  type,  consequently  they  need 
not  be  exhibited — a  costly  and  sometimes 
dangerous  practice  for  valuable,  old,  and 
heavy  animals.  The  method  is  essentially 
similar  to  the  procedure  followed  in  the 
selection  of  a  herd  sire.  Our  plan  worked 
out  with  the  current  conceptions  of  type 
unaltered,  although  we  believe  numerous 
ideas  of  type  are  based  largely  on  suppo¬ 
sitions  that  may  have  little  scientific 
support.” 

The  U.  S.  D.  A.  system,  while  it  results 
in  a  closer  approximation  of  performance 
than  the  score  card  of  the  prize  ring,  does 
not  settle  all  the  problems  in  choosing  a 
cow  or  bull,  especially  in  everyday  farm¬ 
ing  operations.  The  best  solution,  until 
the  professors  find  the  way  to  illuminate 
the  darkness  of  the  inside  of  a  cow,  is  to 
buv  and  handle  milk  cows  on  the 
basis  of  their  ability  to  produce.  There 
is  an  active  movement  on  foot  to  in¬ 
crease  the  percentage  of  tested  cows  in 
this  country’,  but  it  will  be  many  years 
before  the  tested  group  reaches  even  ten 
per  cent  of  the  total. 
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What  this  country  needs,  in  addition  to  a  good  five  cent  cigar 
and  sensible  millinery,  is  a  uniform  standard  by  which  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  production  of  a  cow.  While  a  farmer  would  rather  see 
the  record  of  a  cow  than  the  cow  herself,  the  records  themselves 
can  be  very  confusing.  Some  dairymen  and  some  associations 
figure  the  record  on  the  basis  of  a  305  day  lactation  period, 
others  on  a  year,  or  365  day  period. 

There  seems  to  a  trend  toward  stating  all  records  in  terms  of 
“305  days,  2X,  Mature,”  and  it  will  be  a  happy  day  when  all  the 
breeds  adopt  a  basic  plan  and  develop  the  necessary  factors  for 
standardizing  records  to  this  basis.  Only  when  the  records  have 
been  standardized  can  they  reveal  their  full  meaning.  Actually 
the  job  of  standardizing  records  is  not  a  difficult  one  and  entails 
only  a  bit  of  arithmetic.  It  is  so  obviously  unfair  to  compare  two- 
year-old  records  with,  say,  six  or  ten-year-old  records,  that  it  is 
hoped  a  general  standardization  plan  will  soon  be  in  use  by  all 
the  breed  associations. 

If  the  associations  would  adopt  a  uniform  rule,  or  would 
authorize  the  government  to  set  up  a  standard  for  testing,  buying 
a  cow  would  be  a  great  deal  simpler  than  it  is  today.  There  is  a 
general  belief,  well  founded,  that  a  cow  that  rates  high  in  show 
points  lives  longer  and  produces  more  than  her  less  showy  sister. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  farmer  who,  in  the  absence  of 
records,  wishes  to  (1)  breed  a  cow,  (2)  buy  a  cow,  or  (3)  sell  a 
cow,  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  current  methods  of  judging 
an  animal’s  quality  by  its  appearance,  body  form,  and  physical 
characteristics. 

V’ery  few  dairymen  care  whether  a  cow  has  a  spot  on  her  rump 
or  her  brisket  just  as  long  as  she  gives  a  lot  of  milk  with  a  high 


A  LEVEL  RUMP  indicates  that  the  udder  has  ample  room.  Some 
good  cows  have  sloping  rumps,  but  they  won’t  take  prizes. 


fat  content.  She  may  be  built  like  a  camel  or  be  bob-tailed  and 
she  will  find  bed  and  board  and  love  in  the  farmer’s  stable  if  she 
fills  the  milk  pail. 

Of  course,  smart  farmers  and  dairymen  know  that  there  is  a 
relationship  between  the  conformation  of  a  cow  and  her  ability 
to  produce.  After  all,  you  can’t  get  a  gallon  of  water  into  a  quart 
jug,  and  a  cow  with  a  pint-sized  udder  won’t  break  records.  By 
and  large,  conformation  points  are  not  positive  guide  posts  to 
high  producing  cows.  The  figures  on  the  score  card  might  be 
called,  in  the  final  analysis  merely  straws  in  the  wind. 

An  athlete  must  have  two  well-muscled  legs,  a  good  pair  of 
lungs,  and  a  good  heart  and  circulation.  Yet  there  are  many  men 
with  all  the  visible  qualifications  of  an  athlete  who  can’t  run  fast 
enough  to  flag  a  bread  wagon.  A  cow  may  have  all  the  physical 
characteristics  of  a  high  producer  and  yet  be  scarcely  worth  the 
time  spent  on  adjusting  the  milking  machine. 

In  scoring  a  dairy  cow  the  judge  must  decide  ( 1 )  is  the  cow 
to  be  judged  for  the  prize  ring,  or  (2)  is  she  to  be  judged  as  a 
possible  milk  producer.  If  the  former,  the  judge  must  be  letter 
perfect  in  the  standards  of  the  breed.  These  are  strict  and  arc 
interesting  and  important  on  the  blue  ribbon  circuit.  However, 
w-e  are  assuming  that  more  important  to  John  Doe,  farmer,  is  his 
ability  to  judge  a  cow  for  her  milk  production. 

There  is  a  certain  type  or  form  of  bovine  architecture  that  is 
associated  with  high  milk  production.  This  chassis  has  been 
acquired  by  the  milk  cow.  Before  cattle  were  domesticated,  it  is 
likely  that  cows  gave  only  enough  milk  to  bring  their  calves  up 
to  the  grass-eating  stage.  For  hundreds  of  years  breeders  have 
been  accentuating  the  physical  characteristics  which  w’ere 
thought  to  be  associated  with  high  milk  production.  Whether  the 
form  of  the  dairy  cow  is  the  result  of  her  function  or  her  function 
is  the  result  of  her  form,  is  an  egg-or-chicken  question  yet  un 
solved.  The  modern  form  of  a  cow  permits  the  greatest  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  organs  important  to  milk  prodetion.  She  must  have 
strong  jaws  to  clip  grass,  a  big  mouth  to  chew  it,  a  set  of  big 
stomachs  to  digest  it,  and  a  large  circulatory  system  to  carr\'  the 
blood  (from  which  the  milk  is  made)  to  her  udder.  The 
tion  period  has  much  to  do  with  the  proper  condition  of  flesh  of 
a  dairy  cow.  During  her  dry  period  her  body  should  build  up 
to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  long  milking  period.  Shortly 
after  freshening  a  dairy  cow  loses  much  flesh  which  gives  evi 
dence  that  her  feed  goes  into  the  milk  bucket  rather  than  on 
her  back. 


A  PENDULOUS  UDDER  is  easily  injured  and  an  easy  prey 
to  mastitis.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  milk  are  not  affected. 


THE  SHOW  RING  JUDGE  and  the  farmer  looking  for  a  good  milker  both  know  the 
importance  of  ‘‘milk  veins.”  They  do  not  carry  milk,  but  their  size  indicates  the 
amount  of  blood  passing  through  the  udder.  They  should  be  long,  large,  and  tortuous. 


Her  coat  will  be  smooth  and  soft;  her 
eyes  will  be  bright  and  prominent  and 
wide  awake  showing  that  her  thinness  is 
not  the  result  of  poor  health  but  due  to 
her  inherent  tendency  to  convert  feed 
into  milk  instead  of  flesh.  X'iewed  objec¬ 
tively  the  dair\-  cow  is  not  beautiful — her 
general  angularity  gives  her  a  wedge-like 
conformation.  Cow  men  look  for  the 
three  wedges  in  a  cow. 

The  first  viewed  from  the  side,  the  base 
of  the  first  wedge  is  formed  by  the  depth 
from  the  hips  to  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  udder,  the  apex  or  point  of  the  wedge 
at  or  in  front  of  the  head. 

The  second  wedge  can  be  recognized 
by  taking  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  cow. 
The  base  is  formed  by  the  width  across 
from  one  hip  point  to  the  other,  with  the 
apex  at  the  withers. 

To  identify  the  third  wedge,  stand  in 
front  of  the  cow  and  imagine  a  line 
drawn  between  the  outside  points  of  the 
shoulders,  with  the  apex  located  at  the 
withers. 

The  more  pronounced  the  wedges,  the 
more  nearly  the  cow  conforms  to  “dairy 
type.” 

Now  that  the  cow  has  been  identified 
as  a  dairs'  cow  instead  of  a  beef  cow,  the 
next  step  is  to  go  over  her  point  by  point. 
It’s  a  verv-  good  idea  to  have  a  system  in 


doing  this,  memon,’  being  what  it  is,  and 
to  use  a  score  card  to  check  off  each 
point  and  evaluate  it.  The  score  card  pre¬ 
sented  in  these  pages  is  typical.  There  are 
others  just  as  good  but  all  may  vary 
slightly  in  evaluating  the  importance  of 
various  points.  To  fill  out  this  score  card 
we  start  at  the  nose  of  the  animal. 

HEAD  — 8  PER  CENT— Put  your 
hand  under  the  chin  of  the  cow,  raise  her 
head  an  examine  her  muzzle.  A  broad 
muzzle  means  a  good  feeder;  a  pinched 
muzzle  indicates  lack  of  constitution  and 
capacity.  Run  the  hand  along  on  the 
underside  of  the  jaw,  from  the  mouth  to 
the  throat.  The  jaw  should  be  strong  of 
bone  and  muscle  and  attachment  to  the 
upper  jaw  to  indicate  a  powerful  chewer. 
The  face  from  the  muzzle  to  the  forehead 
should  be  medium  length  and  clear  cut 
and  devoid  of  bumps.  The  forehead 
should  be  broad  and  slightly  dished.  The 
eyes  should  be  large  full,  mild  and  quiet, 
indicating  placidity.  A  drowsy  eye  is 
associated  with  low  milk  production  for 
reasons  unknown.  The  ears  should  be  of 
medium  size  and  fine  in  texture. 

FOREQUARTERS— 10  PER  CENT 


— Grasp  the  throat  in  the  hand.  It  should 
be  clean-cut  and  thin.  If  it  is  thick  and 
oeefy,  it  shows  lack  of  dairy  character. 
The  neck  should  be  long,  spare,  and 
smoothly  joined  to  the  shoulders  in  direct 
contrast  with  the  short,  thick  neck  of  the 
beef  animal.  The  longer  and  more  folded 
is  the  dewlap,  the  less  desirable  it  is. 

Now,  place  the  hand  on  the  withers. 
By  eye  and  hand,  work  down  the  neck, 
withers,  and  back  from  above  to  gain  an 
idea  of  the  conformation  of  this  region. 
The  top  of  the  shoulders  and  spinal 
column  should  fit  together  to  form  sharp 
withers.  Cows  with  coarse  or  open  withers, 
wider  across  than  the  hand  indicates 
beefiness  or  coarseness. 

Now  step  back  two  paces  to  one  side 
of  the  cow  on  a  line  with  her  head  and 
take  a  gander  at  her  shoulders  and  fore 
legs.  The  shoulders  should  be  sloping  to 
indicate  capacity  of  chest  and  smooth  to 
show  quality  and  trimness.  The  brisket 
should  be  neat  and  fine  and  not  beefy. 
The  fore  legs  should  be  set  directly  under 
each  front  corner  of  the  cow,  far  enough 
apart  to  give  chest  capacity.  They  should 
be  straight  and  trim.  If  they  are  set  too 
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close  together,  the  heart  and  lungs  haven’t 
sufficient  operating  space. 

BODY— 25  PER  CENT— Pass  the 
hand  along  the  spinal  column,  immedi¬ 
ately  back  of  the  withers.  Here  is  located 
the  chine-bone.  It  should  be  clean  and  not 
fleshy.  Here  is  one  of  the  first  places  a 
cow  puts  on  fat  which  makes  it  full  and 
rounding.  Pass  the  arm  over  the  cow’s 
body  just  back  of  the  fore  legs.  If  you 
have  a  good  armful  and  can  reach  only 
a  short  distance  up  the  other  side  of  the 
cow’s  chest,  she  is  all  right  in  that  depart¬ 
ment.  The  chest  should  be  broad  and 
deep,  indicating  good  heart  and  lungs. 
The  back  should  be  straight  and  strong 
and  when  you  run  your  fingers  down  the 
top  of  her  spinal  column,  the  separating 
processes  should  be  distint.  If  the  sections 
of  the  spinal  column  are  closely  joined, 
it  indicates  that  the  nerves  that  pass  out 
between  them  are  pinched  and  small.  A 
great  many  good  cows  have  defective 
backs.  That  is,  backs  that  are  not  straight. 
This  doesn’t  seem  to  affect  their  milk 
production  but  is  penalized  in  the  show 
ring. 

Follow  the  ribs  from  the  spinal  column 
to  the  lower  extremity,  noting  length, 
spring,  and  the  width  between  the  last 
two  or  three  ribs.  The  spring  of  the  rib 
means  the  angle  at  which  it  leaves  the 
spinal  column.  The  more  horizontal  the 
rib  is.  the  wider  and  deeper  will  be  the 


body  cavity  enclosed  by  it.  I’he  last  two 
or  three  ribs  should  be  far  enough  apart 
is  of  great  importance,  and  should  give  an 
impression  of  being  deep,  long,  and  wide, 
indicating  that  the  cow  has  ample  re¬ 
sources  for  feed  because  the  more  feed 
she  gets  inside  her,  the  more  milk  is  her 
potential.  The  loin  should  be  strong  and 
broad  because  it  supports  the  abdomen 
and  reproductive  organs. 

HINDQUARTERS— 12  PER  CENT 
— Standing  at  the  rear  elevation  of  the 
cow,  note  the  width  between  the  hips. 
The  hips  should  be  wide  apart  and 
prominent  necessary  for  a  capacious  bar¬ 
rel  and  ample  room  in  the  pelvic  region. 
From  the  side  opposite  the  hindquarters, 
note  the  area  between  the  hip  joint  and 
pin  bone  which  is  known  as  the  rump.  It 
should  be  long  and  level.  The  length  is 
important  as  it  is  directly  related  with 
the  space  for  the  attachment  of  the 
udder.  If  the  rump  is  sloping,  it  detracts 
from  the  symmetry  of  the  region.  In  pro¬ 
duction,  however,  it  seems  to  mean  very 
little.  One  of  the  very  greatest  families  of 
Guernseys  has  determinedly  sloping 
rumps.  The  pin  bones  should  be  wide 
apart  to  indicate  easy  calving.  Note 
the  length  and  quality  of  the  tail  and  the 
tail  setting  which  should  be  level  and 


neat,  the  tail  dropping  down  squarely 
from  the  body.  The  tail  should  be  long 
and  tapering  and  of  good  quality,  and 
for  show  purposes,  it  should  reach  the 
hock.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  bob¬ 
tailed  cow  should  not  give  as  much  milk 
as  a  cow  with  a  perfect  tail.  While  it 
handicaps  Bossy  in  dealing  with  flies,  it 
makes  the  milker  much  happier  to  have 
no  tail  to  get  in  his  eyes.  A  high,  sloping 
tail  setting  is  not  desired.  Note  the  thighs, 
both  from  the  side  and  rear.  V’iewed 
from  the  side,  they  should  be  thin  and 
incurving,  wide  apart  and  this  width 
should  be  carried  well  up  to  permit  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  udder  and  milk  capacity. 
The  hind  legs  should  be  set  wide  apart 
and  be  trim.  A  common  defect  with  the 
hind  legs  is  a  bow  inward  at  the  hocks 
which  limits  the  space  for  the  udder. 

MAMMARY  DEX’ELOPMENT  —  30 
PER  CENT — For  all  practical  purposes 
a  cow  is  a  piece  of  milk  producing 
mechanism  built  around  an  udder.  All 
good  producers  have  well-developed 
udders  and  certain  characteristics  are 
common  to  high  production.  Stand  to  the 
side  and  rear  of  the  cow.  Note  the 
quality,  shape,  and  attachment  and  size 
of  the  udder.  It  should  be  long  from 
(Continued  on  page  1111 


SCORE  THIS  SAD  COW  and  the  one  pictured  above  the  chart  (page  78)  and  compare  the 
scores.  This  animal  has  one  redeeming  feature;  she  would  make  very  good  bologna. 
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WINTER 
ON  THE 
FARM 
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BY  HAYDN  S.  PEARSON 


'  I  ^ HERE  arc  sophisticated  urhariitcs  who  think  farmers  spend  the 
*  winter  months  before  the  kitclien  stove  toasting  their  woolen- 
socked  feet  in  the  good  heat  of  dr\’  birch  and  maple.  O  yes,  there 
are  a  few  chores  to  do,  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  a  man 
takes  his  ease  and  gets  caught  up  on  the  farm  journals  and  Old 
Farmer’s  Almanac.  There  are  others,  including  a  good  many 
men  behind  dignified  desks,  who  know  that  winter  on  the  farm 
is  a  time  of  work,  as  well  as  rest.  There  are  still  thousands  of 
fanns  where  the  pattern  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  a  generation 
ago  when  breakfast  was  a  meal  and  a  man  carefully  chose  new 
horse  blankets  from  names  such  as  Redbird  Fancy,  Hudson  Plaid, 
Mount  Royal,  Improved  .Apache,  Cherokee  Prince,  Jersey  Lily, 
Blackhawk,  Great  Eastern  Fawn  and  Lulu  Fancy  Striped. 

Fhawing  out  the  pump  was  a  regular  job  in  cold  spells.  Only 
occasionally  did  the  kitchen  pump  catch.  The  kitchen  range  was 
stuffed  with  chunks  of  dry  wood  and  the  drafts  closed  at  nine 
o’clock  when  the  family  went  to  bed.  But  the  barnyard  pump 
was  a  different  stor\'.  Nothing  can  be  more  ornery’  and  cantank¬ 
erous  on  a  10  below  winter  morning  than  an  outdoor  pump. 
Mother  always  heated  kettles  of  water  and  slowly  poured  the 
boiling  liquid  down  the  pump,  working  the  handle  up  and  down, 
desperately  hoping  to  hear  that  coughing  gurgle  that  meant  the 
water  was  coming.  If  a  fellow  had  to  pump  a  trough  full  of 
water  for  a  string  of  cows  and  young  stock,  for  the  horses  and 
perhaps  a  few'  steers  before  he  went  to  school,  he  knew  the 
value  of  water  in  farming. 

Ice  cutting  time  was  not  so  bad.  There  was  nothing  jtarticularly 
thrilling  about  sawing  out  the  gray-green  cakes  and  pushing  them 
through  a  black,  crackling  water  channel  to  shore,  but  the  village 
pond  was  a  scene  of  activity  with  a  score  of  farmers  and  their 
boys  getting  out  the  ice.  In  a  boy’s  opinion  any  job  was  improved 
if  it  meant  handling  the  lines  over  a  pair  of  chunky,  high-lifed 
Morgans.  On  a  sparkling  winter’s  day  when  the  snow  tossed  back 
jewel  glints  to  the  low-circling  sun  and  the  snow  crunched  and 
squeaked  under  the  steel  runners  of  the  sled,  it  was  fun  to  let  the 
team  trot  down  the  slopes.  Layer  by  layer  the  old,  sagging- 
roofed,  weather-grayed  ice  house  was  filled.  A  little  sawdust  was 
scattered  between  each  of  the  layers.  This  meant  the  cakes  would 
come  out  easier  in  the  summer  to  keep  the  milk  trough  cool ; 
meant  too,  on  a  hot  summer  day  a  fellow  could  get  a  piece 
quickly  when  Father  said  along  about  three  on  a  sticky  afternoon, 
“Son,  I’ll  finish  cocking  the  hay'.  Why  don’t  you  go  up  and  see 
if  Mother  will  mi.x  us  a  mess  of  ice  cream  for  supper.  A  dish  of 
ice  cream  with  crushed  raspberries  will  sort  of  hit  the  s{X)t  to¬ 
night.”  Last  of  all,  the  sawdust  was  shovelled  around  the  solid 
mass  of  ice  and  a  deep  layer  put  over  the  top. 

One  of  the  big  jobs  before  the  days  of  oil  and  electricity  was 
getting  out  the  stove  wood.  Chopping  wood  is  good  w'ork,  com¬ 
pared  with  cleaning  out  calf  pens  and  hauling  manure.  There’s 
something  about  the  w'oods  in  winter.  A  man  has  an  affection 
for  his  favorite  axe,  an  axe  with  just  the  right  heft  and  balance 
and  a  razor-sharp  edge.  Gray  day  or  bright,  the  mood  of  the 
wcxxlland  does  something  to  a  man.  Chickadees  come  around  and 
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Man,  and  his  land  and  animals  rest  during  the  long  winter,  gathering  themselves  for 
the  spring  with  its  planting  and  growing.  These  are  old  fields,  farmed  through  gen¬ 
erations,  open  to  the  ravages  of  the  elements.  Yet  nature  has  a  way  of  protecting 
her  own;  the  snow  gathers  in  the  furrows,  a  cloak  against  the  wind.  The  roots  of  the 
corn  hold  the  soil  in  place  and  the  stalks  will  go  back  to  feed  other  crops  to  come. 
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chant  their  altoish  refrains;  woodpeckers  put  on  their  acro¬ 
batic  stunts ;  a  partridge  may  go  up  with  a  sudden  loud  drumming. 
Shep,  the  collie,  pokes  around  the  brush  and  gives  frantic  chase 
to  a  rabbit  that  doesn’t  act  too  perturbed. 

There’s  a  nostril-tingling  fragrance  as  the  big  chips  with  feath¬ 
ered  edges  fly  through  the  air  and  make  a  tan  and  gold  pattern 
on  the  whiteness.  No  particular  sense  of  urgency  on  a  winter’s 
day.  A  man  keeps  going,  but  there’s  time  to  study  the  bark  pat¬ 
terns,  time  to  listen  to  the  soft  talk  in  the  evergreen  branches.  Per¬ 
haps  you  want  to  get  out  some  timber  for  building  or  repairing : 
boards,  shingles  and  dimension  stufT.  Then  the  crosscut  saw  is 
filed  and  you  pull  rhythmically  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth, 
as  little  geysers  of  sawdust  make  piles  on  the  ground.  There’s  an 
art  to  crosscut  sawing ;  pull,  not  push,  is  the  rule.  Men  far  from 
the  farm  remember  with  a  smile  how  the  family  hired  man  would 
always  bring  in  the  old  crack:  “Don’t  mind  your  riding  the  saw, 
but  don’t  let  your  feet  drag.” 

It  was  good  work  to  haul  the  logs  to  the  old  sawmill  on  John¬ 
son’s  Creek.  During  the  winter  the  sloping  yard  was  gradually 
filled  with  piles  of  hardwood  logs,  hemlock  and  white  pine.  Each 
pile  belonged  to  a  farmer — and  every  log  had  on  its  butt  end  the 
purpose  for  which  it  w'as  intended :  boards,  shingles  or  dimen¬ 
sion.  Come  spring  and  high  water,  Mr.  Johnson  would  saw  out 
the  logs  and  farmers  would  take  the  lumber  home  and  stack  it 
to  dry. 

On  stormy  days  w’hen  snow  was  falling  or  sleet  was  playing 
tick-tack  against  the  windows,  it  was  good  to  putter  around  in 
the  farm  shop.  The  rusty  stove  brought  the  place  to  a  com¬ 
fortable  80  degrees.  A  farm  shop  has  always  been  the  farmer’s 
sanctuary  in  a  harried  world.  The  window’s  are  thick  with  grime 
and  dust ;  old  cobwebs  make  tangled  spots  in  the  corners.  The 
bench  is  a  hodge-podge  of  stuff :  lumber,  pots  and  pails,  cans  of 
bolts  and  old  nails  and  rusty  screws.  The  corners  are  stacked  with 
crowbars,  shovels,  nail  kegs,  and  broken  tools.  Half-used  buckets 
of  creosote  and  bags  of  fertilizer  add  to  the  heavy,  familiar 
pungent  smell.  The  floor  is  thick  with  accumulated  dust,  shav¬ 
ings  and  plain  dirt.  From  spikes  in  the  partition  two-by-fours 
hang  old  horse  collars,  blankets,  bags,  baskets  and  pieces  of  har¬ 
ness.  A  pleasant  part  of  winter  on  the  farm  is  the  time  in  the 
shop,  mending  broken  tools,  oiling  the  harness,  or  whittling  out 
new  teeth  for  the  bullrake. 

Before  the  days  of  trucks  and  tractors,  a  big  snow  storm  meant 
work  on  the  roads.  Two  or  three  farmers  hitched  their  teams  to 
a  big  roller  and  rolled  down  the  snow,  or  shoved  it  aside  with  a 
home-made  snow  plow.  Young  men  of  a  dozen  or  fourteen  years 
were  always  glad  to  see  big  storms.  It  meant  not  only  a  vacation 
from  lessons  in  the  district  school,  but  a  chance  to  earn  a  little 
money.  A  dollar  a  day  was  big  money  and  a  fellow  never  had 
quite  enough  capital  when  it  came  mail  order  time  in  the  spring. 
Each  section  of  road  had  places  famous  for  its  deep  drifts  and 
boys  shovelled  out  the  deep  spots  so  the  horses  could  get  through. 
Nev’er  seemed  just  right,  somehow,  that  a  fellow  who  shoveled 
got  a  dollar  and  the  men  who  had  the  horses  got  two  dollars  for 
driving— or  just  going  along.  But  it  was  a  good  lesson.  Spurred 
a  lad  on  in  his  dreaming.  Someday  he’d  have  a  farm,  a  good 
team,  and  he  could  get  the  rewards  of  industry  and  exjjerience. 

There  was  pleasure  as  well  as  work.  Sleigh  rides  to  neighboring 
towns  on  crisp  star-lit  nights  were  good  fun.  Came  times  of  hard 
crusts  and  one  could  have  long  slides  down  the  sidehill  slopes. 
Wonder  how  many  of  us  have  sat  on  a  big  steel  corn  scoop 
shovel  and  gone  turning,  twisting  and  w'hirling  down  a  steep 
grade  on  an  icy  crust?  There  were  skating  parties  on  ponds  and 
rivers.  The  lyceum  course  in  the  town  hall  brought  Swiss  Bell 
Ringers,  a  troupe  of  trained  dogs,  the  Southland  Quartet,  a 
magician  and  the  make-up  artist  who  did  his  work  right  on  the 

ALL  WINTER  LONG  the  kids  waited  for  the  creek  back  of  the 
school  house  to  freeze  over.  The  freeze  came,  late  in  December.  It 
snowed  too,  covering  the  ice  and  the  stones  and  air  pockets  that 
caught  your  skates  and  sent  you  sprawling.  When  school  was  out 
there  was  a  rush  for  the  creek.  Chores  were  late  that  evening,  and 
most  everybody  nursed  a  bruise  or  a  skinned  knee,  but  it  was  fun. 
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ANIMALS  KNOW  what  is  best  for  them.  When  the  sun  comes  out  on  winter  days  they 
wont  out  of  the  born.  The  shed  protects  the  water  pump  and  helps  keep  the  water  from 
freezing  over  in  the  trough.  Plenty  of  water  between  feedings  will  keep  them  happy. 


stage — and  you  saw  Abe  Lincoln,  George 
Washington  and  Uncle  Tom  come  to  life 
before  your  eyes.  On  Sunday  afternoons 
when  the  neighbors  and  friends  gathered, 
Mother  played  the  organ  and  the  old  songs 
stitched  meanings  into  human  hearts. 
There  were  grange  suppers,  church  socia¬ 
bles,  spelling  bees  and  debates.  Those 
debates  were  amazing  and  provoking.  In 
a  little  New  Hampshire  town  it  was  de¬ 
cided  one  winter’s  night  in  1910  that  auto¬ 
mobiles  would  never  amount  to  much.  It 
was  a  locallv  famous  debate.  Mr.  Whit¬ 
taker,  the  village  banker,  argued  for  horse¬ 
less  carriages.  He  predicted  that  some  day 
horseless  carriages  would  become  common. 
He  even  said  we  could  expect  airplanes 
that  would  flv  across  the  oceans.  Folks 
smiled  tolerantly.  They  applauded  gen¬ 
erously.  But  when  Deacon  Davis,  a  good 
solid  farmer  and  breeder  of  Morgans,  be¬ 
gan  his  speech  it  was  easy  to  see  where 
sympathies  lay.  His  speech  rattled  the 
rafters  and  tugged  at  the  heart.  He  w’ound 
up  in  a  blaze  of  glory  and  deafening  ap¬ 
plause.  “How  can  autos  ever  become  pop¬ 
ular?”  he  orated.  “Maybe  the  stinking, 
noisy  contraptions  will  be  play  things  for 
rich  men’s  sons!  But  everyone  has  horses, 
and  if  p>eople  bought  autos,  what  would 
become  of  our  horses  ?” 


It  w’as  on  winter  evenings  that  life  on 
the  farm  reached  the  full  measure  of  com¬ 
fort  and  contentment.  After  chores  were 
done  and  the  supper  dishes  washed,  the 
family  gathered  in  the  living-room.  Father 
pored  over  the  seed  catalogues  or  leafed 
through  the  mail  order  book,  his  thoughts 
on  the  spring  and  the  planting;  Mother 
sat  with  her  basket  of  mending,  one  eye 
on  the  twelve-year-old  'i^ho  preferred  the 
alluring  pages  of  Nick  Carter  to  the  arith¬ 
metic  lesson.  The  dog  and  cat  lay  together 
behind  the  big  base  burner,  their  daytime 
feud  suspended. 

There  was  adventure  when  bedtime  cane 
and  Father  lit  the  oil  lantern  and  put  on  his 
gloves  and  his  old  coonskin  cap.  “Come  on, 
son,”  he’d  say,  “let’s  put  the  stock  to  bed.” 
You  followed  him  out  into  the  star-lit 
night,  the  lantern  throwing  grotesque 
shadows  across  the  snow.  Inside  the  stable 
were  the  warm,  living  smells  of  the  animals 
and  the  musty  tang  of  hay  and  manure. 
The  team  had  bedded  down  for  the  night 
but  the  cows  were  still  cht  wing  their  cu<is, 
and  an  old  hen,  who  never  could  be 


trained  to  sleep  in  the  chicken  house, 
jumped  off  her  perch  on  a  manger  and 
cackled  resentfully  at  the  disturbance.  A 
pigeon  murmured  sleepily  under  the  eaves. 

“Everything’s  all  snug,”  said  Father. 
The  stable  door  was  closed  and  there 
was  the  winter  night  again.  The  snow 
complained  under  your  feet  and  the  stars 
were  so  close  that  you  felt  you  could  reach 
up  and  pick  them  out  of  the  sky.  The 
lamp  in  the  living-room  sent  a  shaft  of 
yellow  light  across  the  yard  and  made  a 
luminous  path  into  the  darkness  beyond 
the  well  shed  and  the  garden. 

It  was  good  to  be  alive  then ;  to  know 
that  man  and  beast  were  snug  and  warm, 
the  granary  and  the  pantry  full,  and  the 
fields,  asleep  under  the  winter  snows, 
awaiting  the  spring. 

- ► 

SLACK  TIME  In  winter  gives  the  farmer  a 
chance  to  manage  his  manure  to  save  most 
of  its  strength  —  spread  on  the  fields 
each  day  as  it  comes  from  the  stalls. 
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PRECISION  FARMING 


tt'THE  hard  work  of  producing  big  living  for  many  years.  The  yearly  produc-  tent  and  balance  and  fertility  at  the  ideal 

crops  has  not  worn  out  our  soil,”  tion  of  the  indoor  acreage  averages  90  production  point  for  the  kind  of  crops 

said  Walter  Pretzer  as  he  pointed  to  land  tons  per  acre  a  year  and  the  outdoor  acres  being  grown. 

that  produces  an  average  per  acre  of  9,000  produce  about  32  tons  each.  Pretzer’s  seed-planting  procedure, 

eight-pound  baskets  of  tomatoes  and  10,-  This  is  precision  farming  with  con-  mulching,  soil  testing  and  fertilizing  meth- 

000  ten-pound  baskets  of  leaf  lettuce  a  trolled  conditions.  There  is  no  attempt  to  ods  are  just  as  practical  on  a  farm  near 

year.  “In  fact,  it  is  better  land  now'  than  it  “force”  the  plants.  The  idea  is  to  give  the  Cherry  Point,  Illinois,  or  Flat  Rock.  North 

was  in  1883  when  it  was  acquired.  For  the  crops  the  best  climate  and  soil  for  most  Carolina. 

last  three  years  our  small  farm  has  grossed  productive  growth.  The  farmer  with  100  to  200  acres  can 

$135,000.”  The  weather  can  be  controlled,  with  not  expect  to  duplicate  Pretzer’s  intensive 

For  the  man  who  has  5  to  25  acres  the  exception  of  making  sunshine  during  methods,  but  he  can  adopt  many  of  his 

the  story  of  Walter  Pretzer  and  his  small  a  cloudy  spell  and  keeping  the  under-  management  tricks  to  increase  his  yields, 

acreage  of  specialty  crops  is  proof  that  it  ground  temperature  up  when  the  o^door  Walter  Pretzer  believes  that  the  under- 

isn’t  acres  but  acumen  that  makes  a  temperature  dips  to  zero  for  sever^  days.  standing  of  the  soil  with  which  a  farmer 
farmer.  Ruetenik  Gardens  is  the  name  of  Rain  awaits  only  the  turning  of  a  valve.  is  to  work  is  the  starting  point  for  a  man 

the  15^2-acre  farm  that  Pretzer  and  his  Pollination  is  not  left  to  bees  or  nature;  in  his  efficient  use  of  his  own  land.  W'av- 

wife  operate  near  Cle\’eland,  Ohio.  Off  a  small  electric  buzzer  is  used  to  jiggle  the  ing  his  hand  at  what  appears  to  be  the  ideal 

its  12  outdoor  and  3/2  under-glass  acres  tomato  blossoms  to  insure  a  “set.”  A  run-  soil  of  the  area  in  which  the  Ruetenik  Gar- 

10  families  and  a  year-around  average  of  6  ning  series  of  tests  are  made  as  the  plants  dens  is  situated,  he  says,  “This  whole  area 

single  men  have  been  able  to  make  a  good  grow,  to  check  the  soils  for  mineral  con-  which  now  supports  so  many  small  farms 
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Walter  Pretzer  has  mixed 


Science  and  Intuition  to 
make  an  Acre  of  Soil 

produce  90  tons  of  food 


and  greenhouses  is  a  glacial  deposit  of 
sand,  gravel  and  clay.  It  is  good  soil,  but 
like  most  other  ground,  a  few  years  of 
slipshod  handling  would  make  it  as  stub¬ 
born  and  unproductive  as  the  mules  we 
used  to  keep  for  our  plowing.  Its  present 
fluffy  lightness  has  come  from  plowing 
organic  matter  into  it  for  60  years.  Its 
fertility  comes  from  a  carefully  planned 
program  of  supplying  the  right  amount 
of  manure,  mulch  and  minerals.  I  feel 
that  our  experience  in  the  continual  use 
of  the  same  soil  over  long  periods  of  time 

TRACE  MINERALS  are  part  of  the  carefully 
tailored  fertilizer  mixture  that  Pretzer  fits 
to  the  needs  of  his  soils.  A  basic  ingredient 
is  the  ash  from  tobacco  stems  which  are 
burned  in  smudge-pots  for  aphis  control. 


is  a  key  to  what  can  be  done  nationally, 
if  we  put  our  heads  to  the  problem  of 
managing  soil  instead  of  mining  it.  For 
no  longer  are  there  great  stretches  of  vir¬ 
gin  soil  which  can  be  opened  up  as  we 
wear  out  the  farms  already  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  We  will  have  to  live  with  our  soil, 
not  abandon  it. 

“Soils  have  characters  as  different  as 
the  people  we  work  with,”  said  Pretzer  as 
he  crumbled  some  of  the  black,  friable 
seed-bed  that  a  tractor  was  preparing  in 
one  of  his  immense  greenhouses.  “Some 
are  gaunt  and  half-starved;  others  are  fat, 
lazy,  and  overfed.  We  like  to  think  of  the 
ideal  soil,  like  a  healthy  person,  as  having 
a  well-built  frame  of  good,  strong  bone, 
well  covered  with  solid  flesh  and  muscle. 
The  soil’s  bone#  are  made  up  of  well- 
distributed  minerals,  from  microscopic 
particles  to  stones  which  may  be  of  walnut 
size.  Like  a  person’s  these  bones  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  muscle^  and  flesh  which  are  the 
top  and  sub-soil.  Together  they  should  be 
capable  of  absorbing  and  holding  large 
quantities  of  plant  food,  o.xygen,  and 
moisture.  When  these  are  in  proper  balance 
they  can  do  a  long  day’s  work  for  the 
farmer.  ^Ve  must  recognize  that  the  first 
sign  of  plant  hunger  for  any  kind  of  food 
is  the  first  step  toward  plant  disease.” 

The  Summer  Hired  Man 

The  story'  of  Walter  Pretzer,  like  that 
of  many  other  farmers  with  ideas,  turns 
on  a  love  of  nature  and  an  intuitive  un¬ 
derstanding  of  her  ways.  At  the  start  of 
this  century  the  farmers  on  Schaaf  Road, 


on  the  south  side  of  Cleveland,  noticed 
that  about  the  time  strawberries  were 
ready,  a  boy  of  six  with  a  permanent  smile 
and  cheeks  as  red  as  the  ripest  berries 
turned  up  every  day.  The  berries  that  he 
picked  were  as  carefully  handled  as  those 
of  the  twelve-year-olds.  Summer  after 
summer  during  his  boyhood,  Pretzer 
worked  for  farmers  in  this  neighborhood ; 
it  was  a  short  walk  from  hLs  home  near 
Brookside  Park.  As  he  grew  older  he  spent 
more  of  his  time  with  these  men — they 
talked  about  things  in  which  he  was  in¬ 
terested.  They  seemed  to  know  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  making  plants  grow.  Even  in 
years  when  the  farmers  a  few  miles  farther 
out  were  complaining  about  the  “bad 
season.”  these  men  through  skill  and 
foresight  were  able  to  bring  their  crops  to 
maturity.  By  the  time  he  was  ready  for 
high  school  he  had  decided  he  was  going 
to  have  a  “general  farm.”  But  he  changed 
his  mind  after  he  worked  all  summer  on 
his  cousin’s  farm  for  $3.00.  This  was  the 
v'acation  before  he  entered  West  Technical 
High  School.  During  his  next  vacation  he 
picked  his  own  job.  M.  L.  Ruetenik  was 
known  as  the  “best  gardener  on  Schaaf 
Road”;  it  was  here  that  Pretzer  decided 
he  was  going  to  work,  and  he  did.  When 
he  went  back  to  work  for  Mr.  Ruetenik  at 
the  end  of  his  sophomore  year  in  high 
school  he  felt  he  was  getting  some  place — 
for  didn’t  he  earn  $1.60  a  day,  just  50 
cents  less  than  the  men  earned?  A  chance 
remark  by  a  high  school  teacher  who  asked 
Pretzer  to  give  a  demonstration  before  an 


agriculture  class  and  presented  him  as 
“Mr.  Ruetenik’s  right  hand  man”  fired 
his  imagination,  and  he  began  to  wonder 
if  he  really  could  hold  down  such  a  job. 

From  that  time  on  Pretzer  gradually 
grew  into  the  thinking  that  develops  man¬ 
agement  ability.  When  unseasonal  cloudy 
weather  in  the  spring  of  1915  held  back 
the  seeds,  he  started  out  with  a  series  of 
planting  flats  to  find  the  best  methods  for 
bringing  tomato  plants  along  under  ad¬ 
verse  conditions.  His  work  resulted  in 
several  improvements  of  technique,  one  of 
which  was  the  reduction  of  the  use  of  18 
ounces  of  seed  to  6  ounces  for  the  entire 
planting.  In  addition,  the  plants  were 
healthier  and  sturdier.  Then  his  work  was 
interrupted  by  World  War  I.  ^Vhen  he 
returned  he  found  himself,  a  city  boy  of 
23,  working  along  with  Mr.  Rueterrik,  with 
many  of  the  responsibilities  that  go  with  a 
highly  specialized  farm.  Within  a  few  years 
he  was  married  to  Mr.  Ruetenik’s  daughter 
and  gradually  they  took  over  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  farm,  increasing  their  invest¬ 
ment  in  it  until  finally  the  entire  farm  was 
purchased.  As  Pretzer  looks  back  on  his 
start  on  the  management  of  the  farm  he 
compares  it  with  putting  a  new  driver 
equipped  with  modern  ideas  and  tools 
behind  the  wheel  of  a  well-used  car.  He 
and  his  wife  were  launching  a  new  enter¬ 
prise  on  soil  that  had  been  farmed  heavily 
for  forty  years.  While  the  farming  had 
been  done  by  the  best  of  the  old  methods, 
it  had  taken  strength  and  vigor  out  of  the 
soil.  They  found  themselves  in  a  situation 
not  at  all  unlike  that  in  which  many  a 
farmer  finds  himself  today. 

Soil  Can  Be  Too  Rich 

Here  was  the  challenge  of  taking  soil 
which  Mr.  Ruetenik  said  could  best  be 
handled  by  hauling  rt  away,  or  moving  the 
greenhou-ses  away.  Balance  was  gone  and 
the  crops  were  unprofitable.  To  the  neigh¬ 
bors’  surprise  they  did  cart  away  the  top 
soil  from  an  acre  of  greenhouse  and  re¬ 
place  it  with  earth  from  the  outdoor  area. 
The  crop  results  were  the  same,  which  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  soil  was  out  of  balance 
outdoors  as  well  as  indoors.  Pretzer  found 
out  later  that  the  soils  wrre  starved  for 
mineral  salts  necessary  to  aid  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  organic  matter,  with  which  the  soil 
was  over-loaded.  Like  every  other  farmer 
in  the  neighborhood  Pretzer  was  faced 
with  the  problem  of  plant  diseases.  What 
caused  them?  What  could  be  done  to  get 
rid  of  them  in  the  concentrated  produc¬ 
tion  areas?  If  you  put  on  heavy  applica¬ 
tions  of  manure  and  fertilizers  why  did 
production  decline  some  years?  These  were 
some  of  the  questions  that  he  set  out  to 
answer. 

THIS  OCTOPUS-LIKE  contraption  is  a  dust¬ 
er  which  was  built  by  Pretzer  for  use  on 
the  celery  and  other  row  crops.  It  is  pow¬ 
ered  by  a  small  gasoline  engine  which 
drives  a  sifter  and  blower.  The  whole  at¬ 
tachment  has  a  three  minute  off-and- 
on  time  on  a  Ford  hydroulic  lift. 
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PRETZER  runs  soil  tests  on  his  greenhouse  soil  at  least  once  a  week  In  the  spring  and  summer  months.  He  believes  that 
every  farmer  will  eventually  have  to  make  his  own  soil  tests  if  he  expects  to  keep  his  production  high  and  soil  healthy. 


The  old  methods,  used  by  every  green¬ 
house  man  and  still  used  today  in  green¬ 
houses  and  on  many  farms,  gave  the  soil 
plenty  of  food,  but  not  always  the  right 
kind  of  food.  The  thinking  went  some¬ 
thing  like  this,  “If  10  tons  of  manure  an 
acre  raises  a  good  crop,  then  20  tons  will 
raise  twice  as  good  a  crop,”  And,  “If 
plants  have  a  disease  you  get  out  and 
spray  them  before  it  spreads  to  some  other 
plants.”  But  the  old  answers  failed  to 


satisfy  Pretzer ;  he  wanted  to  get  at  causes 
rather  than  effects.  His  understanding  of 
nature’s  way  of  handling  soil  and  his 
intuition  told  him  something  was  wrong 
in  this  thinking. 

The  first  objective  that  Pretzer  set  for 
the  farm  was  to  get  all  of  the  soils  in  bal¬ 
ance  and  to  get  the  helpful  bacteria  back 
into  the  soil.  To  establish  the  soil  in  a 
balanced  state  meant  a  great  deal  of 
observation,  experimentation  and  com¬ 


parison  of  growth  results.  The  steam  com¬ 
posting  which  was  developed  later  proved 
to  be  a  key  process  in  maintaining  a  bal¬ 
anced  condition  in  the  greenhouse  area. 

Even  now,  with  the  toils  in  approxi¬ 
mate  balance,  not  a  week  goes  by  that 
he  does  not  run  soil  tests  on  some  part  of 
the  farm  where  plants  don’t  seem  to  be 
making  the  right  growth.  Pretzer  uses  a 
soil  testing  kit  (made  by  LaMotte  which 
costs  about  $35.00)  as  an  indicator  of  the 
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THIS  IS  the  profile  of  soil  that  has  raised  huge  crops  every  year  for  80  years.  It  is  not 
Nvorn  out,  in  fact  it  is  healthier  now  than  it  was  when  it  was  first  farmed.  The  tomato  plant 
is  mulched  with  4  inches  of  straw.  The  husky  root  system  is  well  distributed  throughout  the 
top-soil  zone,  and  a  few  roots  are  entering  the  subsoil  to  pick  up  its  trace  minerals.  Notice 
the  fragmentation  of  the  top-soil  which  provides  a  good  supply  of  oxygen.  The  character 
of  this  soil  with  its  good  "bone”  structure  is  apparent;  there  are  mineral  fragments,  from 
pellets  down  to  particles  of  microscopic  size,  giving  good  soil  drainage  and  making  air 
channels.  The  clay  tiles  are  for  steam  which  is  used  for  composting  once  a  year. 


trend  in  mineral  content.  He  feels  that 
this  procedure  will  soon  be  used  on  ever\’ 
farm  on  which  the  operator  expects  to 
keep  his  production  high. 

The  tests  for  maintaining  the  correct 
amount  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  are 
less  absolute.  Pretzer  gives  as  a  rule  on 
incorporating  organic  matter  into  the 
soil  this  simple  inspection  test,  which  any 
farmer  can  use.  “Put  on  a  field  as  much 
organic  matter,  that  is  manure,  straw, 
shredded  plant  stems,  and  similar  ma¬ 
terial,  as  can  be  reduced  to  soil  by  the 
end  of  the  second  year.  If  organic  matter 
is  being  plowed  up  at  the  end  of  this  time, 
you  have  applied  too  much.”  Normally, 
in  large  fields  there  is  little  danger  of 
applying  too  much  organic  matter.  In 


small  plots  the  soil  easily  can  be  gorged. 

“W  e  use  as  much  organic  matter  as  our 
soils  can  assimilate,”  he  says.  “With  our 
straw  mulches  we  can  control  moisture  in 
the  soil  and  maintain  an  open,  breathing 
earth  which  gives  us  our  fine  quality 
vegetables.  In  incorporating  organic  mat¬ 
ter  into  the  soil  we  use  mechanical  aids 
such  as  the  disc  harrow,  plows  and  culti¬ 
vator,  as  well  as  the  acids  of  mineral  salts. 
To  get  the  best  results  we  must  use  both. 
The  mechanical  aids  break  down  the 
cellular  tissue  of  organic  matter.  If  a 
farmer  has  corn  stalks  to  get  into  the  soil 
this  is  particularly  important  because  the 
corn  cell  walls  are  tough.  Once  the  organic 
matter  is  chopped  up  the  acids  from 
minerals,  along  with  those  from  the  plant 


roots  and  with  the  bacteria  of  the  soil  fin¬ 
ish  the  job  of  changing  the  material  into 
soil.  Color  is  an  important  test.  As  the  or¬ 
ganic  material  changes  into  soil  it  darkens 
from  a  yellow  into  the  brown  of  the  soil.” 

To  explain  his  methods  of  stimulating 
the  soil  in  the  assimilation  of  organic 
matter,  Pretzer  goes  back  to  his  com¬ 
parison  of  soils  with  people.  “With  people,” 
he  says,  “we  know  that  we  can  stimulate 
the  appetite  with  various  salts  and  season¬ 
ing.  Similarly,  in  soils  we  can  increase  the 
rate  of  .assimilation  of  organic  matter  by 
use  of  the  soil  salts,  such  as  ammonium 
sulphate,  phosphate,  potash,  manganese, 
boron,  epsom  salts  and  sulphate  of  iron. 
To  get  maximum  results,  we  top-dress  the 
land  five  times  a  year,  at  various  stages 
of  plant  development.  In  general  farming, 
once  a  year  will  do  the  job.” 

His  first  experiments  with  tomato  seeds 
had  given  him  a  clue  to  a  theory  which 
was  later  substantiated.  He  used  sterile 
sand  as  his  basic  soil  for  seedling  culture. 
To  this  he  added  diluted  solutions  of  min¬ 
eral  soil  salts  such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
phosphate  and  potash.  Pulverized  com¬ 
posted  manure  was  applied  in  quantities 
simulating  the  best  soil  balance  known  at 
that  time.  By  trv’ing  various  concentra¬ 
tions  and  quantities  he  developed  sturdy, 
vigorous  seedlings  that  would  withstand 
unfavorable  growing  conditions.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  so  good  he  wanted  to  get  this 
same  ideal  soil  condition  into  growing 
areas.  The  problem  was  to  install  it  in 
the  soils  as  they  existed  on  the  farm.  The 
sand  base  represented  a  starting  condition 
which  could  be  used  only  in  small  areas. 
To  develop  a  starting  condition  in  the 
larger  greenhouse  area  he  decided  steam 
might  be  the  solution  since  it  was  known 
to  be  a  quick  method  of  putting  soil  into 
a  normal  state.  At  Ruetenik  Gardens  they 
had  been  using  steam,  by  the  inverted  pan 
method  to  sterilize  the  soil.  But  this  steam 
treatment  only  took  care  of  the  top  6  to 
8  inches  of  soil. 

Soil  Steam  Bath 

To  get  the  steam  deep  in  the  subsoil  a 
system  of  underground  clay  tiles  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  steam  was  worked  out.  After 
experimenting  with  various  kinds  of  pipes 
they  found  that  ordinary  3-inch  clay  drain 
tile  was  best.  It  is  used  with  open  joints, 
and  laid  at  18  inch  intervals,  16  inches 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  entire  Sj/a  acre 
greenhouse  area.  The  tile  lines  release 
steam  into  the  subsoil  as  well  as  into  the 
topsoil.  This  acts  upon  the  soil  to  a  depth 
of  36  inches,  which  is  adequate  for  all 
greenhouse  production.  The  soil  is  norm¬ 
ally  composted  with  steam  once  a  year, 
starting  in  October  after  the  first  fall  let¬ 
tuce  crop  is  finished.  In  using  the  steam 
there  is  no  attempt  to  sterilize  the  soil,  as  is 
sometimes  recommended  by  soil  patholo¬ 
gists  and  which  greenhouse  men  attempt 
to  do.  Low  temperature  steam,  and  low 
pressure  is  used.  One  section  of  the  green¬ 
house  (1/25  acre)  is  steamed  at  a  time. 
The  steam  penetrates  the  soil,  reducing 
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it  to  a  normal  condition  at  the  same  time  killing  weed  seeds  and 
disease  spores  in  the  soil.  Root  knot  nematodes,  an  increasing 
crop  hazard  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  killed  by  this  6-hour 
treatment.  The  steam  oxidizes  the  soil,  breaking  down  the  organic 
material  into  plant  food.  This  gives  the  effect  of  composting  in 
a  pit,  only  the  steam  takes  place  in  6  hours  instead  of  several 
month’s  time.  Immediately  after  the  steaming  gypsum  is  broad¬ 
cast,  500  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Barnes  of  the  Wooster,  Ohio,  Agricultural  Station, 
explains  the  action  of  the  gypsum  in  this  way,  “Steam  builds  up 
the  bacteria  population  of  the  soil,  causing  a  rapid  production 
of  ammonium  carbonate.  This  is  toxic  to  a  number  of  plants.  To 
neutralize  this,  gypsum  (calcium  sulphate)  is  used  to  form 
ammonium  sulphate  and  calcium  carbonate.  Neither  of  these  arc 
toxic  to  plants.  If  the  ground  can  be  left  fallow  for  3  or  4  weeks 
the  toxic  effect  of  the  ammonium  carbonate  would  wear  off ;  but 
of  course  greenhouse  men  cannot  afford  this. 

“A  heavy  application  of  super-phosphate,  1000  to  1500 
pounds  per  acre,  (20%)  has  the  same  neutralizing  effect  since 
it  is  made  up  of  one-half  gypsum.  Triple  super-phosphate  will 
not  work  in  the  same  way  as  it  contains  no  gypsum.  Farmers 
who  plow  down  a  heavy  stand  of  sweet  clover  and  then  im¬ 
mediately  plant  corn  will  occasionally  get  the  same  toxic  effect 
of  ammonium  carbonate,  and  the  corn  will  fail  to  come  up.  If 
the  corn  is  replanted  the  toxic  effect  usually  will  have  worn  off 
and  the  corn  will  grow.  But  in  the  meantime  10  days  or  two 
weeks  has  been  lost.  This  delay  and  seed  loss  can  be  prevented 
if  super-phosphate  is  used  following  the  plowing  down  of  sweet 
clover.  In  the  greenhouse  gypsum  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
soil  since  it  restores  a  good  nitrogen  content  in  the  form  of 
ammonium  compounds.” 

Pretzer  compares  the  action  of  the  steam  to  that  of  a  steam 
bath  on  a  person.  It  relaxes  the  soil,  gets  rid  of  much  of  the  soil 
excess  materials,  as  the  steam  condenses  and  runs  off  as  water, 
and  restores  it  to  its  full  vigor.  Pretzer  credits  the  steam  compost¬ 
ing  with  having  solved  at  least  two  of  his  old  problems:  control 
of  plant  diseases,  and  leaching  out  excesses  of  minerals  and 
manure  to  put  the  soil  back  in  balance.  The  crops  grown  follow¬ 
ing  the  steaming  are  usually  the  best  of  the  year.  By  the  use  of 
this  method  of  composting,  the  soil  is  able  to  assimilate  up  to  60 
tons  of  organic  matter  per  year  per  acre. 

The  steam  composting  of  indoor  soils  has  a  slower  counterpart 
in  nature  for  the  treatment  of  outdoor  soils.  Here  weather- - 
snow,  rain,  freezing  and  thawing — take  the  place  of  the  quick 
steam  bath.  A  further  control  is  to  withhold  from  outdoor  areas 
the  minerals  and  organics  that  were  in  e.xcess  in  indoor  soil 
tests.  Balance  in  the  outdoor  helds  is  checked  frequently  with 
soil  tests  to  anticipate  any  plant  food  dehciency  before  it  appears. 


LETTUCE  SEED,  a  Grand  Rapids  strain,  is  moistened  and  kept 
chilled,  40°-50°F.  for  24  hours  before  planting.  It  is  broadcast 
in  smooth  finished,  balanced  soil.  Note  the  straw  on  the  soil. 


The  Year’s  Prodiietion  Schedule 

This  is  a  typical  year’s  planting  and  fertilizing  schedule  for  the 
1 5- '/a  acres  at  Ruetenik  Gardens.  The  thoughtful  and  constant 
care  of  each  acre  of  the  soil  suggests  the  kind  of  treatment  a 
good  dairy'man  gives  a  6ne  cow.  Back  of  it  the  same  reasoning, 
“Why  feed  two  cow’s  with  the  accompanying  expense  and  in¬ 
vestment  when  one  good,  well-cared-for  cow  can  be  made  to 
produce  just  as  much  milk?” 

The  6rst  thing  that  is  done  after  the  turn  of  the  year  is  to 
apply  fertilizer.  The  mineral  fertilizer  is  home-mixed  and  bal¬ 
anced  to  6t  the  soil  on  which  it  is  being  applied.  The  basic 
formula  is  constant  and  would  correspond  to  a  commercial  5- 
10-10  mixture.  One  of  the  most  important  ingredients  in  the 
mixture  is  the  ash  from  burned  tobacco  stems.  The  stems  are 
obtained  from  various  cigar  manufacturing  warehouses  in  the 
Cleveland  area.  They  do  double  dutv’.  First,  they  arc  burned 
in  smudge  pots  to  form  the  heavy  nicotine  laden  smoke  which 
kills  aphide  that  attack  the  lettuce  and  tomato  plants.  Then, 
the  ash  is  collected  from  the  smudge  pots  to  be  mixed  into 
fertilizer.  The  analysis  of  the  ashes  is  35''r  potash.  30%  calcium 
oxide,  12-’/2%  magnesium  oxide,  plus  trace  minerals. 

(Continued  on  page  103) 


THE  SEEDS  are  then  covered  with  a  muslin  cloth,  not  soil, 
and  watered.  This  gives  each  seed  an  even  start.  When  they 
have  germinated,  in  2  to  3  days,  the  cloth  is  removed.  In  10 
days  they  are  transplanted  into  2x2  squares,  marked  by  the 
spacing  board  shown  in  the  picture  below.  Here  they  grow 
to  transplanting  size,  with  plenty  of  sunlight  and  water. 


HARVESTING  CRANBERRIES  by  hand  is  tedious  but  profitable  work.  Mrs.  A.  Boche  and  five-year-old  Freddie  will  make  $200  in  30  days. 


CRANBERRIES 


CRANBERRIES  are  sorted  mechanically  with  equipment  which  works 
on  the  principle  that  "good  berries  bounce  —  bad  ones  don’t.” 


There’s  no  one  quite  as  busy  as  a  cranberry 
merchant  at  Thanksgiving  time ;  that  is,  no 
one  except  the  farmers  who  raise  them.  But  they 
don’t  mind  the  work,  for  it  pays  off  well. 

The  nation’s  cranberries  are  grown  by  only  a 
few  thousand  growers  who  take  home  $15,000,000 
to  $25,000,000  for  their  crop  each  year.  They  have 
invested  about  $50,000,000  in  not  more  than  100 
scjuare  miles  of  land,  which  by  the  ordinary  meas¬ 
uring  stick,  would  appear  worthless.  Cranberr\’ 
land  is  highly  restricted  to  three  small  areas  and 
only  a  few  in  these  favored  localities  can  expect 
to  go  into  the  business. 

The  postage  stamp  cranberry  farms  are  usually 
not  larger  than  the  average  kitchen  garden.  In 
Massachusetts,  where  more  than  half  of  all  the 
cranberries  grown  in  the  world  are  produced,  the 
small  bogs  usually  pay  better  than  large  ones. 

Vet  these  pint-sized  farms  have  been  netting 
their  owners  around  $1,500  annually  for  each 
acre — in  some  areas  this  figure  has  climbed  to 
over  $2,000. 

Crattberry  farmers  are  not  \vx»rried  too  much 
about  the  market  blowing  up.  So  far  they  have 
been  unable  to  rake  enough  cranberries  to  dent  the 
surface  of  potential  demand  and  their  markets  are 
expanding  yearly. 

During  the  growing  and  harvesting  seasons,  the 
cranberry  farmer  spends  countless  hours  in  his  bog 
at  back-breaking  labor.  This  is  necessary  even 
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though  soils  and  crop  scientists  have  per¬ 
fected  amazing  new  cultivation  methods, 
new  sprays,  new  varieties  and  new  ma¬ 
chines  to  take  part  of  the  speculation  and 
some  of  the  hard  w’ork  out  of  raising 
cranberries. 

For  example,  in  the  little  cranberry  com¬ 
munity  of  Grayland,  Washington,  where 
growers  can  hear  breakers  rolling  in  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  mechanical  picking 
machine  has  been  dev’eloped  which  more 
than  anything  else  has  turned  cranberry 
growing  into  a  not  too  unpleasant  and  high¬ 
ly  profitable  venture. 

These  machines  work  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  the  family  vacuum  sweeper.  En¬ 
larged  and  “souped  up”  they  are  put 
through  the  bogs  sucking  berries  off  the 
vines.  One  machine  does  the  job  of  twenty 
hand  pickers,  am!  doev  it  Ix'tter. 

Eastern  growei.,  iiave  likewise  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  the  vacuum  picking  ma¬ 
chine.  one  of  which  is  being  developed  by 
the  National  Granberry  .Association  and 
given  a  practical  trial  last  year  at  Kings¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts.  I'he  results  showed 
cranberries  in  Massachusetts  bogs  can  be 
picked  successfully  with  machines.  Grow¬ 
ers  gave  them  extensive  field  trials  during 
the  1947  harvest. 

Even  before  the  Pilgrims  used  this  lus¬ 
cious  fruit  for  color  and  spice  at  their  first 
Thanksgiving  feast  in  1621,  Indians  had 
pounded  the  berries  into  their  venison  to 
make  pemmican.  For  more  than  300  years 
the  red.  acidic  cranberries  have  whetted 
.American  ajjpetites  and  have  become  one 
of  the  favored  side  dishes  to  go  with  turkey, 
duck,  and  chicken. 

They’re  Hardy  Pereniiialsi 

(a.inberries  like  a  cool  climate,  damp 
and  generally  disagreeable  to  human  be¬ 
ings,  and  blanketed  with  heavy  fogs  rolling 
in  from  large  bodies  of  water.  Such  condi¬ 
tions  are  rare  and  have  confined  produc¬ 
tion  to  small  sections  of  a  half-dozen 
states — Massachusetts,  New  York  (Long 
Island),  New  Jersey.  NVisconsin,  \Vashing- 
ton,  and  Oregon. 

Commercial  cultivation  began  on  Cape 
Cod  and  in  Middlesex  County,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  and  has 
since  developed  into  a  leading  export  crop 
of  that  state.  In  other  producing  regions 
the  fruit  ranks  below  other  crops  in  export 
volume  but  is  still  an  important  source  of 
farm  income. 

In  addition  to  the  cool  climate,  cran¬ 
berries  like  the  rich,  fiberous  muck  we  call 
|)eat.  Sometimes  peat  deposits  are  many 
feet  deep,  although  a  few  inches  of  peat 
or  even  one  layer  of  turf  over  sand  or  clay 
often  give  good  results. 

.Abundant  moisture  is  a  third  essential. 
.A  cranberry  bog  should  be  on  or  near  a 
stream,  or  readily  accessible  to  a  good 
water  supply  as  it  has  to  be  flooded,  often 
by  pumping. 

The  requirements  are  rigid,  yet  there 
are  still  thousands  of  acres  of  desirable,  un¬ 
developed  cranberry  land  throughout  the 
nation.  At  least  three  to  four  thousand 


more  acres  are  available  in  Pacific  and 
Grays  Harbor  counties  of  Washington  state 
alone.  There’s  room  out  there  for  1,000 
families,  each  with  a  three-acre  bog. 

The  development  of  a  bog  follows  about 
the  same  pattern  everywhere.  Matt  Pert- 
tula  of  Grayland,  Washington,  started 
with  a  virgin  bog  and  now  reaps  his  yearly 
harvests.  His  first  job  was  to  clear  off  the 
brush  which  always  grows  luxuriantly  in 
rich  peat  soil.  It  took  him  a  week  to  clear 
a  single  acre. 

Then  came  the  “scalping.”  Equipped 
with  a  scalping  hoe,  a  basic  tool  with  a 
V-shaped,  razor-sharp  cutting  blade  and 
short  handle,  Matt  spent  an  endless  month 
swinging  the  hoe,  scalping  off  the  top  few 
inches  of  weeds,  grass,  roots,  and  other 
debris  from  each  acre.  This  was  hauled 
away. 

The  scalped  field  was  then  leveled  to 
make  it  as  flat  as  a  table  top.  Then  it  had 
to  be  ditched  and  drained  and  made  ready 
for  irrigation  or  flooding. 

Soil  alone  doesn’t  satisfy  a  cranberry 
vine.  The  bog  had  to  be  sanded.  From 
three  to  four  inches  of  fine  beach  sand  was 
spread  over  the  entire  field  to  help  keep 
down  weeds  and  to  absorb  the  sun’s  rays 
during  warm  days  and  in  turn  release  heat 
back  to  the  berries  at  night. 

Sand  also  helps  keep  the  bog  from  dry¬ 
ing  out.  and  to  serve  as  a  heat-holding 
blanket  to  help  keep  frost  away  during 
nippy  weather  of  early  spring  and  late  fall. 
A  New  Jersey  investigator  found  from  five 
to  eicht  degrees  difference  in  temperature 
on  a  frosty  night  between  sanded  and  un¬ 
sanded  bogs. 

On  Cape  Cod,  where  sand  abounds 
around  swamps,  it  is  usually  carried  onto 
the  bog  over  a  line  of  planks  by  men  with 
special  wheelbarrows,  although  gasoline 
locomotives  and  cars  are  often  used  on 
large  areas.  Early  bog  makers  put  on  five  to 
six  inches  of  sand  but  less  is  now  used  be¬ 
cause  it  is  expensive  work. 


New  Jersey  growers,  anxious  at  first  to 
set  out  as  large  acreages  as  possible  with 
their  initial  investment,  felt  they  could 
raise  cranberries  cheaper  without  sand. 
However,  they  found  that  sanding  increases 
production  and  eliminates  some  of  the 
hazards  of  weather.  Almost  all  bogs  are 
now  sanded. 

.After  the  sanding,  small  vines,  called 
cuttings  and  without  previous  rooting,  are 
pressed  well  into  the  sand.  They  are  put  in 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  apart  each 
way  and  it  takes  most  of  a  week  to  plant  an 
acre.  Growers  have  found  the  closer  they 
are  together  the  better  they  anchor  them¬ 
selves. 

Newly  planted  cuttings  put  out  roots  and 
new'  growth  within  a  few  weeks,  and  in 
three  years  the  ground  is  completely 
covered  with  a  mat  of  woody  vine.  Some 
berries  are  harvested  the  third  year;  the 
fourth  year  the  bog  is  at  full  production. 
And  in  the  meantime  there’s  constant  weed¬ 
ing,  spraying,  irrigating  and  cultivating. 

The  Varieties 

Early  Black  and  Howes  are  the  most 
popular  varieties  grown  in  Massachusetts 
and  together  make  up  over  80  per  cent  of 
the  entire  acreage.  The  smaller  McFarlin  is 
most  widely  grown  in  Wisconsin  and  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Costs  of  developing  a  bog  vary  with  con¬ 
ditions  and  locations  and  wage  scales,  but 
a  good  bog,  well  located  and  given  good 
care,  should  be  nearly  permanent.  There  are 
bogs  on  Cape  Cod  over  80  years  old  which 
are  still  in  good  condition.  In  Washington 
the  first  bogs  were  developed  in  1916.  To 
put  one  into  production  today  costs  about 
$2,000  an  acre. 

But  the  cranberry  growers  aren’t  com¬ 
plaining.  Last  season  Perttula’s  three-plus 
acres  netted  him  $7,000  after  all  exjienses 
and  taxes  were  paid.  .And  with  his  w  ife  and 
family  doing  the  summer  chores  he  still 
had  time  to  |jut  in  a  good  season  of  com- 


THIS  TRIPLE-THREAT  cranberry  harvester  was  built  by  Oregon  grower  A.  V.  Anderson. 
Three  men  can  pick  two  tons  of  berries  o  day  with  it.  The  best  hand  pickers 
can  gather  only  200  pounds  in  a  day,  and  they’ll  have  scratched,  cramped  fingers. 


SCALPING,  clearing  the  land  of  miscellaneous  weeds  and  brush,  is  the  first  job  in 
preparing  a  cranberry  bog.  This  is  Emil  Mandyla  equipped  with  a  typical  scalp¬ 
ing  hoe.  No  machine  has  been  developed  to  eliminate  this  back-expending  tool. 


mercial  salmon  fishing  at  Bristol  Bay  in 
Alaska. 

This  sounds  like  good  business,  and  it  is. 
Of  course,  there’s  the  constant  spraying, 
cultivating,  and  weeding,  but  here  again 
the  cranberr\’  men  have  figured  out  ways 
to  save  work. 

In  the  West  nearly  every  grower  has 
built  his  own  miniature  railroad  system 
through  his  bog.  Lightweight  flat  cars 
about  three  feet  wide  bv  four  feet  long  are 
loaded  with  spray  machines  and  supplies 
and  are  pushed  along  the  rails  as  the  spray¬ 
ing  is  done.  This  same  railroad  is  used  dur¬ 
ing  harvest. 


Before  any  spraying  is  done,  cranberr\' 
producers  lay  out  their  bogs  in  sections 
about  twenty  feet  apart  and  the  width  of 
the  field.  Strings  are  used  for  markers. 
Then  the  spray  gun  operator  walks  along 
the  strings,  making  his  stepping  places.  All 
summer  long — as  many  as  a  half-dozen 
times — the  nozzle  man  must  step  in  the 
same  places  so  that  minimum  damage  is 
done  to  the  vines.  By  fall  he  acquires  the 
skill  of  a  tight-rope  walker.  Some  eastern 
growers  use  stationary  spray  outfits  set  on 
the  edge  of  the  bogs  to  pump  the  insecti¬ 
cides  onto  the  bogs  through  long  hoses  and 
multi-nozzled  pipes.  Eastern  growers  also 


regulate  the  time  of  flooding  bogs  to  con¬ 
trol  some  insects,  a  plan  which  is  not  prac¬ 
ticed  extensively  in  the  West. 

New  spray  mixtures,  particularly  DDT, 
are  helping  growers  in  all  sections.  It  has 
cut  spray  costs  to  less  than  a  fourth  that  of 
a  few  years  ago  in  Washington  state  be¬ 
cause  fewer  applications  are  needed. 

Frost  and  weeds  are  two  big  production 
worries,  but  here  again  new  methods  have 
lessened  the  hazards.  When  frost  appears 
likely,  western  growers  have  a  number  of 
tricks  up  their  sleeves.  They  turn  on  their 
sprinklers  and  the  spray  makes  a  protect¬ 
ing  cover  so  that  a  light  freeze  won’t  injure 
the  tender  fruit.  Eastern  growers  u.se  flood¬ 
ing  to  prevent  frost  damage.  The  warmth 
from  two  or  three  inches  of  water  under 
the  vines  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
air  enough  to  keep  the  vines  from  freezing. 
Frost  in  September  and  October  may  re¬ 
quire  another  flooding,  but  by  this  time 
the  berries  and  vines  can  endure  colder 
weather. 

Weeds  cause  trouble  in  all  areas.  As  a 
control,  eastern  growers  use  water-white 
kerosene  as  a  spray,  two  or  three  hundred 
gallons  to  the  acre.  Iron  sulfate,  used  dry 
in  July,  controls  ferns. 

Killing  the  Bugs 

West  Coast  cranberry  men  like  paint 
thinner,  the  same  material  used  by  house 
painters  to  thin  down  mixtures,  for  con¬ 
trolling  their  weed  pests.  The  thinner,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  chemicals,  has  largely  re¬ 
placed  pulling  weeds  by  hand,  one  of  the 
back-tiring  and  expensive  jobs  in  bog 
management. 

Fertilizer  is  required  in  some  places. 
Massachusetts  specialists  report  no  advan¬ 
tage  gained  by  fertilizing  peat-bottom 
bogs.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate 
often  greatly  increase  the  yield  on  “hard 
bottom”  areas,  and  fertilizer  has  been 
found  to  help  greatly  in  building  older  bogs 
back  into  higher  production. 

New  Jersey  growers  mostly  limit  fer¬ 
tilizers  to  bogs  with  soil  too  thin  to  support 
sufficient  vine  growth.  Here  they  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  nitrate  of  soda,  dried  blood,  rock 
phosphate  and  sulfate  of  potash  applied  at 
the  rate  of  335  pounds  of  the  mixture  to  the 
acre.  Pacific  Coast  bogs  have  been  found 
to  yield  25  to  35  per  cent  larger  crops  by 
using  only  about  $10  worth  of  fertilizer  to 
the  acre. 

Harvesting  is  the  most  expensive  item  in 
growing  cranberries.  Some  hand  picking  is 
still  done  on  Cape  Cod  and  a  limited 
amount  on  the  Pacific  Coast ;  it  is  more 
widely  practiced  in  New  Jersey.  .A  crew  of 
about  fifteen  people  spend  an  entire  month 
harvesting  an  acre  by  hand  picking.  Bogs 
are  laid  out  in  strips  usually  two  feet  wide 
and  pickers  with  padded  knees  and  taped 
fingers  crawl  through  the  vines,  pulling  off 
the  berries,  one  by  one.  It  is  a  tedious 
method  of  harvest  and  when  labor  is  scarce, 
part  of  the  crop  may  be  lost. 

Scooping  is  most  popular  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Wisconsin.  The  scoop  used  is  a 
medium  sized,  box-like  affair  with  steel 
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Into  the  Boxes 

Picking  machines  vary’  from  small  units 
with  a  single,  two-inch  suction  hose  to  a 
triple-threat  device  such  as  one  worked  out 
by  A.  V.  Anderson  of  Grayland,  Wash¬ 
ington.  With  three  men  each  working  a 
hose  they  can  pick  up  between  one  and 
one-half  and  two  tons  of  berries  a  day.  A 
hard-working  hand  picker  collects  less 
than  200  pounds  in  the  same  time. 

Not  long  ago  Anderson’s  machine  was 
given  a  trial  on  a  Massachusetts  bog,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  20  growers  who  saw  it 
was  that  the  machine  will  pick  eastern 
berries  satisfactorilv.  The  eastern  berries 
are  attached  more  firmly  to  the  stems  than 
the  western  variety,  hence  it  takes  more  suc¬ 
tion  to  draw  them  off. 

Once  picked,  they  go  through  a  separat¬ 
ing  machine — a  device  which  sorts  them 
mechanically.  It  works  on  the  theory  “good 
berries  bounce — bad  ones  don’t.” 

Unloaded  into  a  hopper  at  the  top,  a 
blower  cleans  off  and  removes  the  chaff. 
Then  the  cranberries  drop  down  through  a 
series  of  slanted  bounding  boards.  The 
sound  ones  with  a  good  bounce  jump  to 
the  next  board  and  so  on  down,  finally  to 
settle  on  a  table  where  they  are  packed  for 
market.  Inferior  ones  with  no  bounce,  and 
remaining  leaves  or  chaff  fall  straight  down 
into  a  waste  pile  at  the  bottom.  In  the 
East  most  of  the  berries  are  then  hand 
sorted  by  women.  Western  producers  do 
(Continued  on  page  1 29) 


slanting  container  and  then  roll  down  into 
field  boxes. 

One  washer  and  a  helper  can  harvest 
an  acre  in  a  week.  Again  the  objection  is 
wet  berries,  and  some  growers  feel  this 
system  damages  the  vines. 

The  shortage  of  workers  during  war¬ 
time  was  responsible  for  the  development 
of  mechanical  harvesters.  Crude  picking 
machines  had  been  used  on  the  West  Coast 
for  a  decade,  often  with  unsatisfactory’  re¬ 
sults.  Now,  however,  the  machines  are 
perfected  and  over  half  of  the  cranberries 
of  the  West  are  picked  mechanically. 

Eastern  growers,  too,  have  become  in¬ 
terested  and  are  using  mechanical  pickers 
in  extensive  field  trials.  One  is  being  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  National  Cranberry  Assn, 
of  Hanson,  Mass,  and  other  groups  have 
worked  out  various  devices.  Most  of  them 
use  the  principle  of  a  vacuum  suction  to 
pull  the  berries  off  the  vines,  although 
at  least  one  machine  is  a  mechanical 
“scooper”  with  teeth  combing  freely 
through  the  vines  to  gather  the  fruit.  The 
owner  of  this  machine  estimates  it  does  the 
work  of  twelve  hand  scoopers. 

The  vacuum  pickers  have  one  or  more 
large  hoses  which  are  worked  down 
through  the  vines  and  as  the  berries  come 
off  they  whirl  through  into  a  circular  bin 
lined  with  sponge  rubber  to  help  lessen 
bruising.  From  here  they  tumble  into  con¬ 
tainers  at  the  bottom.  Leaves,  chaff,  and 
other  debris  are  blown  off. 


finger-like  projectors  in  front.  The 
“scooper”  goes  through  the  bog,  swinging 
his  scoop  with  a  cradle-like  motion,  gather¬ 
ing  the  berries.  Eastern  growers  nearly 
always  harvest  the  bogs  before  flooding, 
and  afterwards  turn  water  into  them  to 
bring  up  the  “floaters.”  It  takes  thirteen 
scoopers  and  three  helpers  to  pick  a  15-acre 
bog  during  the  season.  After  harvest  the 
plots  are  raked  lightly  with  hand  rakes  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  scooped  to 
clear  up  loose  material  torn  up  by  the  scoops 
and  train  vines  for  the  next  year. 

Most  western  growers  who  harvest  with 
scoops  flood  their  bogs  before  scooping, 
thereby  reducing  picking  time  by  half.  The 
objection  to  this  is  that  wet  berries  do  not 
hold  up  as  well  for  fresh  markets,  but  if 
dried  out  after  picking  they  are  as  good  as 
any  for  the  cannery. 

Still  another,  and  perhaps  the  fastest 
method  of  harvesting,  is  called  washing;  it 
is  coming  into  use  in  the  West.  A  hose  about 
twice  as  big  as  a  regular  garden  hose,  and 
equipped  with  a  flattened  out  nozzle, 
shoots  out  a  long,  narrow  stream  which 
carries  the  berries  along  before  it. 

They  are  then  washed  into  a  two- 
wheeled,  home-made  contraption  that 
somewhat  resembles  an  oversized  wheel¬ 
barrow’.  It  has  a  canvas  covered  ramp  with 
false  bottom  so  the  berries  are  forced  up 
by  the  water,  while  leaves  and  waste  filter 
out.  The  berries  go  up  the  ramp  into  a 


BUT  the  provident  husbandman  has  his  barn  filled  with  Jersey  cows.  Contentedly  chewing  their  cuds 
amid  an  aroma  of  bright,  protein-laden  hay,  they  reward  him  with  an  abundance  of  rich  milk 
which  he  sells  at  the  highest  premium. 


NO  WONDER  HE  IS  HAPPY! 


Write  today  for  information  about  Jerseys  —  The  Profit  Plus  Breed 
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DRYIM6  SAVED  25*  A  BUSHEL 


four  to  six  weeks  of  heavy  laying  will 
fade  all  the  yellow  from  the  beak.  If  the 
hen  has  a  black  or  hom-colored  beak  do 
not  be  discouraged ;  examine  the  lower 
beak.  When  a  hen  stops  laying,  the  yellow 
color  will  quickly  return  to  the  beak,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  comer  of  the  mouth  and 
working  out  towards  the  tip. 

Shanks :  The  shanks  fade  slowly,  a 
bleached  shank  usually  indicating  produc¬ 
tion  for  at  least  the  preceding  15  or  20 
weeks. 

The  high  producing  hen  must  have  a 
large  and  full-functioning  set  of  giblets  to 
make  eggs  day  after  day.  The  breast  should 
be  wide  and  flat,  the  back  broad  and  flat  its 
entire  length,  and  the  entire  body  deep  and 
full.  The  “crow  head”  (a  long  beak  and 
peaked  head)  indicates  a  low  producer. 
The  head  should  be  broad,  the  beak  short, 
and  it  should  have  a  clean-cut  appearance. 

The  high  producer  has  a  friendly,  trust¬ 
ing  disposition.  She  does  not  object  ton 
much  to  being  handled  and  is  as  busy  as  a 
beaver  all  day  long,  going  to  bed  at  night 
with  a  full  crop.  She  is  the  first  one  off  the 
roost  in  the  morning  and  the  last  to  go  to 
bed  at  night.  The  low  producer  is  shy,  she 
sets  up  a  loud,  hysterical  squawking  when 
she  is  caught,  and  has  a  poor  apF)ctite  be¬ 
cause  she  isn’t  making  any  eggs.  She  spends 
her  time  keeping  her  feathers  in  order,  b''- 
comes  a  pronounced  introvert  and  a  chronic 
primper. 

After  you  have  tallied  all  the  points  for 
and  against  the  hen,  you  may  still  be 
wrong  about  her  u'efulness.  She  may  be  an 
unusual  case.  If  you  are  in  doubt  you  can 
fall  back  on  what  you  know  of  her  per¬ 
sonal  history.  Hens  that  are  moved  fre¬ 
quently  from  house  to  house  are  likely  to 
be  thrown  into  an  early  molt.  A  pre¬ 
mature  molt  is  also  caused  by  abrupt 
changes  in  feeding,  especially  by  a  lack  of 
jirotcin  in  the  ration. 

Many  farm  hens  get  plenty  of  grain 
during  the  summer  months  but  are  not 
fed  milk,  meat  scraps,  or  fish  meal.  As  a 
result  they  do  not  get  the  necessarx’ 
animal  food  and  through  lack  of  this  will 
stop  laying  and  go  into  a  molt  much 
earlier  in  the  summer  than  they  would  if 
they  had  been  properly  fed.  Such  a  flock 
needs  better  feeding,  and  in  culling,  this 
allowance  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Many 
good  individuals  may  assume  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  culls  through  faulty  feeding  or  man¬ 
agement. 

Since  broodiness  tends  to  curtail  pro¬ 
duction,  some  poultrymen  make  a  practice 
of  selling  the  hens  that  go  broody  two  or 
more  times  during  the  year.  A  good  way 
to  identify  the  broody  hens  is  to  leg-brand 
them  when  they  go  broody  so  that  they 
can  be  culled  in  the  fall. 

Often  several  birds  in  the  flock  are 
either  going  out  of  or  coming  into  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  culling.  One  should 
know  how  to  detect  these  birds  when 
handling  them.  If  the  Ix'ak  and  shanks  are 


B«rkihir«t  .  .  .  Corlof  gf^ond  Chompioni,  post 
8  yoors  at  Chicoge. 


Berkthiret  .  .  .  Pork  CorcoBt  Chompions,  in 
eluding  all  8ritt«  all  seconds  and  two  of  the 
three  thirds  ot  the  *46  International. 


Berkshires  have  19%  more  lean  in  the  loin, 
10.6%  more  meet  in  the  horn,  12.4Vo  thin 
ner  covering  of  fat  over  the  backs  accord 
ing  to  Cornell  University  tests. 


Mr.  E.  Richard  Tallmadge  of  Momence,  III.  (at 
left  above)  dried  10,000  bushels  of  his  corn  in  this 
big  crib  lost  year,  shelling  out  ond  filling  up  again. 
**Most  of  the  corn  v/ent  into  the  crib  at  23%  to  30% 
moisture  content  and  after  drying  ond  shelling  it 
tested  16%  to  17%  moisture,**  wrote  Mr.  Tall¬ 
madge.  ‘*Thof  which  was  not  shelled  was  brought 
down  to  safe  moisture  content  for  storoge.  This 
mode  about  2£c  per  bushel  soving.** 


Borkshiro  brooding  has  been  dominating 
the  Great  Indiana  ton  litter  contest  ond 
show. 


Berkshires  ore  the  leading  meet  type 
breed.  Give  cheoper  gains  .  .  .  more 
voluoble  on  the  morket. 


Behlen  Ventilators  and  Tun- 
nels  moke  possible  the  circula* 
tion  of  air  through  a  crib  or  ' 

ground  pile  for  successful  dry-  ALl-STEEl 
tng.  They  are  mode  from  heavy  BELOW 
steel  bar  with  2x4  inch  mesh. 

Used  clone,  they  ore  laid  hor¬ 
izontally  (see  lower  picture) 
ond  extend  to  the  outside  of 
the  crib.  The  slightest  move 
ment  of  oir  oround  the  crib 
causes  a  current  through  these 
ducts  which  carries  owoy  the 
moisture  loden  air.  Drying  is 
thorough  end  complete,  but  not 
so  rapid  os  when  the  Dehy¬ 
drator  is  used  to  force  heoted 
oir  through  the  corn.  More 
thon  3  million  ft.  of  these 
Ventilotors  odd  Tunnels  ore  in 
use  on  farms. 


BEHLEN  ALL-STEEL  TUN¬ 
NEL  WITH  SHELLER 
•  DRAG"  INSERTED 
BELOW:  VENTILATORS 
AND  TUNNELS 


There  s  a  dealer  neor  you 
who  has  Behlen  equipment,  or 
con  quickly  get  it  for  you.  Let 
us  send  you  full  porticulors, 
prices,  where  to  buy,  etc.  A 
postcard  will  do;  or  use  the 
coupon. 


BEHLEN  MFG.  CO.  ' 

Sole  Mfrs.,  Dept.  108  Columbus,  Ncbr, 


Rftise  CULTIVATKU  BLUKBKKKiKS.  BxquixiU  whiu  bloMoew; 

ftiz  tmmi  tell.  Two  to  four  tufthes  wilt  »upply  evermqo  famttf. 
Bijc  Muooy-aekor  for  pteniort.  Sell  frf>m  6uc  to  76c  e  qoert.  rDllf 
deooribed  io  jrar  cetaloc  of  ovar  100  r«el  bersmina  io  pleots.  trooa 
end  nhruhA.  Write  now. 

AcS^ervnen  Noreerses.  2200  Leke  St..  Brldsman.  Michigan 


RED  LEAF 
PEACH  TREES 


Sensational  New  Fruit  Ornamental 

Be  the  very  Oret  in  toot  community  to  have  Ackerman’s 
New  Red  l^f  Peach  Trees  that  have  beautiful  RED  FOLI¬ 
AGE  all  seawn.  ar.d  exquisite  deep  rose  peach  blossom, 
follc'ved  by  fruit.  Fully  describtd  in  our  cat^uj,  of  bargains 
in  plants,  trees  and  shrubs.  Write  now. 

AcfcMvnao  Nurseries.  2200  Lake  ftt.,  Bridsman.  Michican 


M<xM  620-8.  Mod.l 

too  lb.  Coal  Cap.  100  lb.  Co.1  Cap. 

or  Model  r>24.B.  Hu  built-in  Auto- 

200  lb.  Coal  Cap.  oatlc  Draft  Baculator. 

There’s  clean,  healthy,  friendly  warmth 
in  your  home  when  you  have  a  WARM 
MORNING  Heater.  Amazins.  patented 
inner  construction  ...  a  Rreat  heat -maker 
and  fuel  saver!  Burns  any  kind  of  coal 
coke,  briquets.  Heats  all  day  and  night 
without  refueling.  Start  a  fire  but  once  a 
year.  More  than  a  million  in  usel  See  your 
local  dealer. 

SPECIAL  OfFER-HOMES  PLAN  BOOKI 

A  beautiful  16- page  book  in  colors 
containing  floor  plans  and  elevations 
for  12  distinctive,  low-cost  homes  de¬ 
signed  by  nationally-known 
architect.  A  regular  60c  book 
for  only  26c.  Send  a  quarter  k  i 

for  your  copy . . .  NOW  I  JLmM 


BE  SURE-ORDER  EARLY 


Tluf  only  way  to  be  aure  of  your  plant*  and  save  disappoint- 
ovent  iff  to  order  early.  We  have  a  fine  fwlection  of  all  the 
atandard  varieties — all  fully  dfsenbed  in  our  catalog  full  of 
baiVAihe  in  planta.  treea  and  dhrubtu.  Write  now. 

Ackprman  Nurseries.  2200  Lake  6t..  Bridgman.  Michigan 


RASPBERRIES 

Mm  90  Pays  After  Planting 


While  they  last — 2  year  old  Tran^lants — Black  o. 
Red  Raspberries  —  Pick  berries  in  90  days — more 
fully  described  in  our  free  catalog  full  of  bargains 
in  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  Write  today. 

ACNcrman  Nuraertes.  2200  Lake  St..  Bridgman.  Mc'iig.vn 


LOCKE  STOVE  CO. 

Oept.  54 

114  W.  11th  St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 
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TEST  YOUR  SOIL 
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wherever  you  want.  Once  you’ve  used  it, 
you’ll  never  be  without  your  Sudbury  Soil 
Test  Kit.  You’ll  use  it  every  season  for  years 


deluxe  Professional  Model 

Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit 

Exactly  the  same  Kit  furnished  county 
agents,  agricultural  colleges  and  govern¬ 
ment  departments.  Most  economical  to  use. 
Everything  you  need  for  hundreds  of  tests 
for  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash,  and  acid¬ 
ity.  8  big  bottles  of  soil  testing  solutions 
and  2  of  clear  water  for  field  testing;  15 
professional  test  tubes  with  corks ;  4  analy¬ 
sis  gauges ;  built-in  test  tube  rack ;  3  glass 
funnels;  generous  supply  of  round  filter 
papers;  pure  tin  stirring  rod.  Complete, 
easy-to-follow  directions  include  charts 
which  show  needs  of  125  farm  crops,  fruits, 
trees,  flowers,  etc.  Sturdy,  CA 

genuine  hardwood  chest. 

Money-back  guarantee .  ^  Mm 

Horticultural  Model 

Also  tests  for  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphorus,  potash 
and  acidity.  Complete 
as  deLuxe  Professional 
Model,  but  has  ^4  as 
much  soil  testing  solu¬ 
tion,  smaller  test  tubes, 
filter  papers,  etc.  In¬ 
cludes  full  instructions. 
Well-built  wooden  chest. 
Money-back  guarantee. 
A  real  bar-  5-050 
gam  at  only..  |/ 


The  valuable  article  “Quiz  on  Fertilizer”  in  the 
Winter  1946  Farm  Quarterly  says  that  for  every 
dollar  spent  on  fertilizer  you  can  expect  back 
“S1.30  to  $3.00  or  even  more,  depending  on  how 
well  the  added  materials  supply  the  missing  nutri¬ 
ents.”  No  wonder  farmers  everywhere  profit  by 
testing  and  making  soil  right  the  Sudbury  way! 


Know  What  Your  Soil  Needs 


The  soil  is  the  backbone  of  your 
farm  .  .  .  more  important  than  all 
your  buildings,  implements  and  stock. 
It’s  vital  to  know  what  soil  needs 
to  get  the  most  from  every  acre. 

The  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  tells 
Just  what  your  soil  lacks  and  how 
to  correct  it.  You  quickly  learn  how 


much  nitrogen,  phosphate  or  potash 
each  field  needs — whether  the  soil 
is  too  acid  or  too  alkaline  for  what¬ 
ever  you  plan  to  grow.  Don’t  lose 
money  guessing.  Let  Sudbury  Soil 
Tests  give  you  the  answers  ...  in 
10  minutes  learn  more  about  your 
soil  than  in  a  lifetime  of  farming. 


Get  Bigger  Yield  Per  Acre 


Test  every  field  and  make  it  right 
for  whatever  crop  you  plan  to  sow. 
Intensive  farmers  test  some  fields 
several  times  each  season — so  they’ll 
be  sure  they’re  giving  plants  all  the 
fertilizer  they  can  use.  This  way, 
they’re  sure  of  getting  the  biggest 
possible  yield  from  every  acre.  At 


the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
extra  doses  of  nitrogen  (above  usual 
fertilizer  treatment)  increased  the 
yield  of  shelled  peas  from  200  to  700 
lbs.  to  the  acre  !  The  extra  nitrogen 
also  improved  tenderness.  Test  your 
soil  the  Sudbury  way  for  top  yield. 


Save  Time,  Effort,  Money 


Much  time,  effort  and  money  is 
wasted  every  season  on  wrong  kinds 
and  amounts  of  fertilizers.  Sudbury 
Soil  Tests  make  fertilizer  produce  up 


to  3  times  as  much  for  the  same 
cost.  Order  your  Kit  today  ...  in¬ 
crease  yields  .  .  .  boost  your  profits. 
Take  Ihe  guessw’ork  out  of  farming! 


Sudbury  Laboratory,  Box  361,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

WORLD’S  LARGEST*  MAKERS  OF  SOIL  TESTING  EQUIPMENT 

Over  100,000  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kits  Now  In  L'se! 


cuby  ro  uu  cx.p«;riiy 

On  Your  Own  Farm 

(ISo  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed) 

Now  you  can  test  your  own  soil  quickly 
and  with  professional  results.  No  waiting 
for  laboratory  reports  —  no  exacting  meas¬ 
urements  or  complicated  analyses.  The 
amazing  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  gives  you  the 


Jr.  Professional  Model 


An  ideal  Kit  for 
smaller  farms  and  gar¬ 
dens.  Makes  exactly  the 
same  tests  as  the  larger 
models.  Has  supplies 
for  50  tests.  Includes 
complete  instructions. 
Attractive,  easy-to-car- 
ry  Leathertex  case. 
Money-back  guarantee. 
An  outstanding  C  J  75 
value  at  only.... 


Send  the  coupon  ritrht 
away.  Get  a  Sudbury  Soil 
Test  Kit  and  see  for  yourself 
why  the  Sudbury  way  assures 
farm  success.  Order  your  Kit 
today  .  .  .  use  all  year  ’roun  1. 
Order  C.O.D.  plus  postatre 
(or  enclose  remittance  a  d 
we'll  pay  postage  I. 

Dealfrt  Write  for  Special  Offer 


Sudbury  Laboratory.  Box  361,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 
Send  me  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kits  marked  below; 

. del.uxe  Professional  Models  @  $22.60 

.  Horticultural  Models  @  $12.60 

I  . Jr.  Professional  Models  @  $4.76 

•  r~|  F.iiclosed  is  $ . .  Send  C.O.D. 

I  1  I  and  you'll  pay  postage.  I  I  plus  postage 
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Automatic  Equipment  Manufacturing  Company, 
Pender,  Nebraska,  Dept.  EQ  1 

Name  . . . . . . 

Town .  State . . 

I'M  ALSO  INTERESTED  IN: 

□  Tractor  Kab  O  Hog  Oiler 

Q  Power  Sprayer  □  Lice  Killers 

□  Dump  Rake  □  Weed  Killers 


Actually,  cattle  stand  in  line  to  use  Auto¬ 
matic’s  genuine  Cattle  Currier,  ridding  them¬ 
selves  naturally  of  grubs,  lice,  mange  and 
other  profit  robbing  pests.  You  can  get 
faster  gains,  better  hides,  greater  profits — 
Automatically,  Applies  Rotenone  Oil,  DDT, 
effectively,  economically. 

Write  or  Wire  for  FREE  FOLDER  &  PRICES 


CATTLE  TREAT 
THEMSELVES 
NATURALLY 
AUTOMATICALLY 


CATTLEMEN  PROFIT 
THRU  FASTER  GAINS 
BETTER  HIDES 

• 


GENUINE 

CATTLE  CURRIER 


"a  little  land  — a  lot  of  living!” 


Wonders  on  on  Acre! 

Our  FREE  BOOKLET  will  tell  you  all 
about  our  "HAVE-MORE”  PLAN  for  "a 
little  land — a  lot  of  living"  .  .  .  how  to  do 
wonders  with  an  acre  or  so  of  land  .  .  . 
wonders  with  a  garden,  fruits,  berries, 
poultry,  livestock,  etc.  ...  all  on  a  small 
scale  ...  in  your  spare  time! 

How.  thanks  to  the  NEW  Science  of  Min¬ 
iature  Farming,  thanks  to  the  quick  freezer 
and  many  other  new  inventions,  you  can 
actually  raise  most  of  your  family’s  food 
in  a  few  hours  of  spare  time  a  week  and 
enjoy  doing  it  .  .  .  How  to  add  a  "Harvest 
Kitchen"  to  make  your  house  a  more 
pleasant  and  productive  home  (your  wife 
will  love  it)!  .  .  .  how  this  new  way  to  live 
on  an  acre  or  so  of  land  can  mean  better 
health,  more  happiness,  more  security  and 
independence  for  your  family. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

We  Robinsons  know  because  we’ve  lived 
this  way  for  years.  Our  "HAVE-MORE" 
PLAN  gives  you  the  benefit  of  all  our  expe¬ 
rience  working  out  the  small-scale,  scien¬ 
tific.  wonder-working  methods  we  tell  you 
about.  (Perhaps  you've  seen  the  stories 
about  our  2-acre  miniature  farm  in  The  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  Readers  Digest,  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens,  etc.) 

If  vou’d  like  to  do  WONDERS  with  an 
ACRE  ...  if  you'd  like  to  make  the  very 
most  of  the  garden,  farm  or  country  home 
you  now  have — or  hope  to  have  some  day — 
please  write  to  me  now  for  our  FREE 
B(X)KLET.  I  guarantee  it  will  open  your 
eyes  to  some  mighty  good  new  ideas — and 
to  a  far  more  satisfying  way  to  live  in  these 
United  States!  Send  now  to; 

Ed  Robinson,  Box  3101,  Noroton,  Conn. 


faded  out,  with  the  comb  limp  and  the 
vent  showing  some  pigment,  the  bird  is 
going  out  of  lay.  In  most  cases  it  is  a  good 
policy  to  dispose  of  this  kind.  If  the  eye¬ 
lids,  beak,  and  shanks  show  a  deep  yellow 
color,  the  comb  and  wattles  large,  smooth, 
and  waxy,  with  the  vent  moist  and  en¬ 
larged.  the  bird  is  coming  into  lay.  This 
kind  of  bird  should  be  kept  for  a  while. 

Be  extra  careful  and  deliberate  in  cull¬ 
ing  the  male  birds  for  breeders  because  a 
sire’s  influence  on  the  future  of  your  busi¬ 
ness  is  more  far-reaching  than  that  of  a 
single  hen.  hen’s  virtues  and  vices  arc 
transmitted  to  her  own  eggs  only ;  a  roos¬ 
ter  has  something  to  say  about  every  egg 
produced  by  his  harem.  Since  the  power 
to  transmit  high  egg  production  is  in¬ 
herited,  the  place  to  obtain  breeding  males 
is  from  flocks  where  the  hens  have  been 
carefully  selected.  There  is  no  reliable  ex¬ 
ternal  test  for  the  transmission  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  other  than  physical  development. 

The  size  of  the  male  bird  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  He  should  be  an  outstanding 
character.  Early  maturity  is  highly  desir¬ 
able,  but  size  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  ob¬ 
tain  it.  Too  often  the  extremely  early- 
maturing  bird,  as  shown  by  the  comb, 
wattles,  and  quick  feathering,  is  inclined 
to  be  fine-boned  and  undersized. 

.\t  the  end  of  the  breeding  season  all  male 
birds  except  those  fancy  ones  with  known 
ancestrv  and  performance  should  be  culled 
out.  Dr.  E.  L.  Dakan,  Ohio  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  poultry  husbandman,  says,  “Disposing 
of  the  extra  male  birds  not  only  saves  room 
and  feed,  but  helps  keep  the  eggs  from  be¬ 
ing  fertile  during  the  warm  summer 
months.  A  few  hours  in  a  warm  room  and 
the  embryo  of  a  fertile  egg  is  beginning  to 
be  quite  a  chick.” 


PLUM  VALLEY 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

pasture  even  during  the  hot  weeks  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer. 

The  pasture  that  he  renovated  last 
spring  is  one  of  his  steepest  fields.  Emil 
Backeberg  said,  “That’s  the  field  Harve 
fell  out  of  a  couple  of  times.  Harve  doesn’t 
have  a  run-off  problem  on  that  field.  The 
rain  just  hits  it  and  falls  off.”  There  is 
one  spot  in  it  where  he  couldn’t  work  his 
old  narrow  gauge  tractor  on  the  contour, 
but  had  to  get  around  above  the  steep  place, 
head  down-hill,  set  the  brakes,  and  slide. 

Schroeder’s  farm  isn’t  completely 
changed  over  yet  but  it  is  well  under  way. 
He  has  plans  to  terrace  one  field  and  tile 
a  piece  of  bottom  land.  He  also  wants  to 
fence  off  his  woodlots  to  complete  his  con- 
ser\'ation  plan. 

It  is  hard  to  find  a  Plum  Valley  farmer 
who  will  deny  the  value  of  conservation 
farming.  Most  of  them  are  convinced  and 
sooner  or  later  will  apply  soil  and  water 
saving  practices  to  their  land.  Ray  Reineke 
who  owns  160  acres  of  Plum  Valley  land 


For  TOP  value,  look  for  the  name 


on- 

33m 

Protect  crops  and 
equipment  wtth 
Boyt  Tarpaulina. 
Rutrued.  Heavy 
canvas.  Wide 
range  of  sizes. 
All-purpose. 


RIDING  EQUIPMENT 


English  &  West¬ 
ern  saddles,  bits, 
bridles,  spurs. 
Stable  blankets. 
Girths.  Caveson 
sets.  Other  fine 
horse  equipment. 


SPORT  ITEMS 


Sport  jackets  and 
trousers.  Duffel 
bags.  Rubber 
\  .  waders.  Game 
•Jj/  bags.  Saddles. 
^£1  Bridles.  Tents. 
&>''  Raincoats. 


HARNESS  AND  COLLARS 


Boyt  //arness  — 
"strongest  work 
harness  in  Amer¬ 
ica."  ...  Boyt 
Collars,  with 
new  cushion 
principle,  stop 
sore  shoulders. 


Leadm4  harness,  hardware  and  implement  deal¬ 
ers  feature  BOYT  items.  For  free  catalog,  write 
Boyt  Harness  Co.,  264Court  Ave.,Des  Moines,  la. 


PRODUCTS 

Tide 

VOGEL 

FROST  PROOF  HYDRANT 

•  Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  instolled. 

•  Reduces  fire  hazard. 

•  Increases  operating 
efficiency. 

•  Over  a  million  Vogel  Frost¬ 
proof  Closets  and  Hydrants 
hove  been  sold 


VOGEL 
NUMBER  14 

(NON-FROST-PROOF) 

Ideal  for  farm  use. 

A  water  saver,  uses 
only  3V2  gallons  to 
a  flush.  No  valves, 
float  balls  or  other 
mechanism  in  tank 
to  get  out  of  order. 

Will  give  perfect 
service  for  years 
without  attention. 

Tor  information  see  your  nearest  Plumbing 
Supply  House  or  if  you  write  us  direct— include 
tot  county  in  which  you  are  located. 


JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  COMPANY 
WILMINGTON  99,  OELAWARE 


100 
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and  milks  twenty-three  head  of  Holsteins 
has  been  contour  farming  about  as  long  as 
anyone  in  the  X'alley.  He  has  lived  on  his 
farm  practically  all  of  his  life  and  can 
remember  when  there  were  plenty  of  gul¬ 
lies.  He  says,  “It’s  a  little  inconvenient 
getting  it  started,  sure,  but  this  way  you 
don’t  lose  soil.  Take  that  field  there  below 
the  woods,  for  instance.  I  can  remember 
when  the  face  of  that  field  was  open  to 
the  elements  and  if  47  drops  of  water  fell 
there  it  would  roll  off  the  field  and  run 
across  the  road.  I  guess  I’ve  been  contour¬ 
ing  for  about  seven  years  now.” 

Joe  Barbour  who  has  a  dairy  farm  on 
the  ridge  at  the  head  of  the  N’alley  is 
farming  more  land  because  he  started  to 
contour.  One  of  his  fields  was  full  of 
gullies  and  he  had  fenced  it  off  and  given 
up  planting  it.  Then  he  started  to  farm  on 
the  contour.  “I’ve  got  about  10  acres  more 
land  to  farm  now  that  I  can  keep  the  top 
soil  in  place,”  he  said. 

Some  of  the  farmers  are  on  the  border¬ 
line  and  haven’t  yet  made  up  their  minds 
or  haven’t  started  on  the  actual  work.  Leo 
O’Malley,  one  of  two  Irishmen  in  the 
N’alley,  wants  to  try  some  of  it  soon.  “I’m 
not  in  favor  of  diversion  ditches,”  he  said, 
“but  I  do  want  to  try  some  contour  farm¬ 
ing  when  I  get  around  to  it.”  His  plan  is 
to  build  up  his  fertility  first  by  grass  farm¬ 
ing  and  fertilization  then  to  start  con¬ 
touring.  “I  went  to  one  of  the  meetings 
they  had  but  I  figured  it  would  look  kinda 
bad  for  me  to  belong  before  I  was  ready 


ABOVE  “Trees  show  efFect  of  cold  in  ex 


perimentol  plot  where  no  minor  elements 


were  used  — Note  defoliated  condition. 


RIGHT— Picture  of  trees  in  on  adjoining  exper 
imentol  plot  where  essential  minor  elements 
were  used  —  Pictures  token  on  some  day. 

The  essential  mineral  elenrtents  of  Manganese,  Cop¬ 
per,  Zinc,  Iron,  and  Boron  are  all  found  in  ES-MIN- 
EL— Healthier  trees  and  plants,  and  vitamin  rich 
crops  are  produced  with  ES-MIN-EL — Let  these  es¬ 
sential  mineral  elements  start  working  for  you  today! 


TC/tOe  ^  BOOKLET 


Just  send  your  name 
and  address  to 
Tennessee  Corpor¬ 
ation,  Atlanta, 
Go.,  or  Lockland,  i 
Ohio.  Dept.  C. 


rafters 

for  Every  Type  of  Farm  Building 


RIUO 


#The  Rilco  glued  laminated  rafter  is  the  last  word  in  modern  construction 
for  every  type  of  farm  building.  It’s  a  precision  built  framing  member, 
engineered  and  factory-fabricated,  delivered  ready  for  quick  and  easy 
erection. 

The  Rilco  Rafter  is  a  strong  framing  member,  continuous  from  founda¬ 
tion  to  roof  ridge.  Combining  sidewall  and  roof  framing  eliminates  the 
joint  between  wall  and  roof,  the  weakest  point  of  ordinary  construction. 

Rilco  Rafter  construction  is  modern  in  appearance  and  wind  resistant. 
The  streamlined  Rilco  shape  permits  more  haymow  space  in  barns— open 
post-free  floor  areas  in  utility  buildings — extra  strength  in  all  farm  structures. 

Plan  to  build  with  Rilco, the  modern  way!  See  your  dealer, or  write  to: 


LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 


g  I3H  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  IUILDIN6  •  SAINT  PAUL  1,  MINNiSOTA 

£a*»«rii  Division:  WILKES-BARRE.  PENNSYLVANIA  •  Wostorn  Division:  SUTHERLIN,  OREGON 


UTILITY  BUILDING 


BARN 


MACHINE  SHED 


POULTRY  HOUSE 


BRILLION 

SURE'STAND 

GRASS  SEEDING 
PULVERIZER  AND  PACKER 


BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  INC 
BRILLION  •  WISCONSIN 


THIS  SCRAPER  was  bought  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  to  terrace  Plum  Valley  fields, 


to  do  any  of  that  kind  of  work.”  He  has 
lived  in  Plum  \’alley  practically  all  of  his 
56  years  and  can  remember  when  the 
roads  were  wagon  ruts  and  most  of  the 
hills  were  covered  with  trees.  He  says 
that  “we’re  going  to  have  to  farm  on  the 
cur\'e  if  we  want  to  live  here.” 

One  farmer  who  wants  nothing  to  do 
with  the  association  or  any  of  its  work  is 
Otto  Schmidt.  Much  of  his  land  is  flat  for 
his  farm  lies  at  the  mouth  of  Plum  X'alley. 
He  has  some  sloping  and  rough  fields 
which  he  intends  to  farm  in  his  own  way. 
He  says,  “contour  farming  is  all  right  for 
those  who  are  doing  it,  but  I’m  not,  so 
I’m  just  not  interested  in  it.  When  I  do 
get  ready  to  do  that  kind  of  farming  I’ll 
do  it  my  own  way  and  have  nice  100-foot 
strips  so  there’ll  be  no  wallering  around 
the  corners.  I’ll  do  it  myself,  too.  and  not 
liave  somebody  come  out  from  town  and 
tell  me  how.  Farming  from  a  book  is  a  lot 
difTerent  than  farming  on  the  ground.” 

.Another  farmer  who  is  hesitant  about 
joining  the  .Association  is  Charlie  Faye. 
He  doesn’t  think  much  of  contour  farm¬ 
ing.  He  expresses  his  policy  when  he  says, 
“Let  every  furry  carry'  its  own  water.” 

When  Perry  Carroll  started  the  Plum 
X’alley  Soil  Conservation  Association,  he 
exposed  himself  to  criticism  from  the 
other  Soil  Conservation  Ser\ice  men  in  his 
region.  Their  objection  was  that  the  Plum 
X’alley  organization  was  really  an  asso¬ 
ciation  within  an  association,  for  there 
was  already  a  soil  conservation  district  or¬ 
ganized  in  Sauk  County.  The  whole  dif¬ 
ference,  however,  hinged  on  the  fact  that 
here  was  a  group  of  farmers  getting  to¬ 
gether  on  their  own  rather  than  depend¬ 
ing  on  government  agencies  to  carry  out 
the  program. 

Dutch  Hollow,  a  smaller  watershed  just 
across  the  ridge  from  Plum  \’alley,  is 
organized  now  and  working  as  smoothly 
as  its  predecessor.  Carr  \'alley  and 
Pleasant  \’alley  are  making  efforts  at 
watershed  conservation.  When  farmers  can 
look  across  their  line  fences  and  see  their 
neighbors  profiting  from  conservation  ideas 
that  they  can  employ,  the  idea  spreads. 


On  plug  type  welders  built  for 
the  form  the  plugs  are  often  10 
to  25  amperes  opart  and  the  am* 
peres  between  ore  lost. 


Never  before  have  yon  been  offered  a  machine  that 
it  two  seedert  In  one  pint  a  toll  palverlier-^  ina- 
chine  that  aied  once  over  the  fleld  and  the  bit 
lamps  and  hard  clods  are  pone.  The  teed  M»ed 
per  acre,  the  hard  Ubor  done  away  with,  and  the 
time  saved  all  add  ap  to  soon  paylnp  the  InItU 
cost  of  the  Brilllon  ■•81'KE  STAND”  Pnlverlrer  Md 
Packer.  Above  all.  you  will  have  a  pood  catch 
— a  sure  stand. 

Made  In  the  “two  seeders-ln-one"  model  illus¬ 
trated  that  seeds  lepume  and  brome  at  the  same 
time — and  a  sinple  bos  model  that  seeds  le^mc 
only.  Both  sturdily  built  lonp-lifa  machines — bollt 
for  today's  hiph  tractor  speeds. 


dULUllun:  Get  a  Miller 
•^the  Welder  with  no 
Missing  Amperes 

•  The  new  Miller  Farm  Welder, 
with  "Swing  Lock”  heat  selector, 
produces  an  infinite  number  of  am* 
pere  settings.  You  get  the  correct 
heat  for  each  job.  There  are  no 
missing  amperes.  The  Miller  Farm 
Welder  meets  all  requirements  for 
operation  on  rural  and  REA  power 
systems.  The  Miller  has  the  high 
degree  of  Power  Factor  Correction 
so  important  in  a  Farm  Welder. 

See  the  New  Miller . . . 

Use  the  New  Miller 
It  is  on  display  at  your  dealer's 
,  . .  today  I 


Write  today  for  fully  Illustrated 
colored  folder  T-H7. 


GRAIN 

LOADERS 


GRAIN 

ELEVATORS 


GRAIN 

BLOWERS 


AND  OTHER 
SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 


^Kdise  ^^SSOH 

KOPPe..,..?  T_R  a  I  N 


*-ar9e  Type  WHITE 


leghorns 


PREaSION  FARMING 

(  Continued  from  page  93) 

The  fertilizer  is  made  by  mixing  the 
following  basic  soil  minerals : 

440  pounds  sulphate  of  ammonia  (for 
nitrogen ) 

650  pounds  super-phosphate  (20^^^)  (for 
phosphate) 

570  pounds  tobacco  ashes  (for  potash) 
To  this  is  added  the  following  minerals  : 
40  pounds  manganese  sulphate 
40  pounds  iron  sulphate 
40  pounds  zinc  sulphate 
40  pounds  capper  sulphate 
40  pounds  borax 

"440  pounds  magnesium  sulphate  (epsom 
salts) 


U.  S.  Ktgitftr  of 


K.O.P.  focord  — 
340  »93t.  R.  O.  P. 


244  oerts,  87  bui/dings— <^tvoftd  to  raising  Gasson  Strain  Whito  loghorns. 

Thirty-nine  years  of  intensive  breeding  behind  each  Gasson  Strain  White 
Leghorn  means  extra  egg  production 'and  extra  quality.  These  big  birds, 
progeny  of  the  best  males  and  females  in  the  Gasson  Breeding  Flocks, 
mature  early  and  produce  large,  4Mgh  quality,  white  eggs. 

Gasson  breeding  flocks  now  consist  of  9500  individually  pedigreed 
and  wing-bonded  breeders.  All  ora  headed  by  selected  U.S.  R.O.P.  indi¬ 
vidually  pedigreed  males  which  are  sons  of  progeny  tested  sires  and 
dams.  Official  records  range  up  to  342  eggs.  1290  or  73.3%  of  the 
1946-47  trapnest  candidotes  qualified  under  U.S.  R.O.P.  supervision, 
with  an  overage  egg  production  of  260  eggs.  Each  year  we  trapnest  1800 
candidates,  which  is  a  large  sample  of  our  strain.  Every  odvoncemont 
breeding  is  used  to  improve  this  high-profit  stram. 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF  3  MATINGS  | 
Straight  Run  or  S»*»d  Chicks —  I 
from  an  Ohio-U.  S.  Corlrfitd  I 

forum  Passed  Halcherjr  and  • 
P.  O.  P.  Breeding  Form.  I 

SAVE  5%  ON  EARLY  ORDERS  I 
By  ordering  your  Gosson  ChicLs  | 
early  you  get  fhe  sovings  of  o  ■ 
5%  discount.  I 

THESE  GUARANTEES  PROTECT  YOU  I 
We  guarantee  lOOVo  de-  | 

livery,  plus  95%  livability  first  I 
21  days,  losses  over  5%  for  thot  | 
period  repfaced  free.  | 


2000  pounds  of  fertilizer  of  approximately 
5-10-10  analysis. 

This  is  top-dressed  and  worked  into  the 
soil  by  the  two  tractors  early  in  January, 
just  ahead  of  the  first  setting  of  lettuce 
plants  of  the  year.  The  rate  of  application 
is  1000  pounds  per  acre.  Along  with  this 
mineral  fertilizer  20  tons  of  composted 
manure  is  used  per  acre.  Manure  is  put 
into  compost  piles  several  times  during  a 
year  so  that  a  supply  is  always  ready.  The 
method  used  to  make  the  composted  man¬ 
ure  is  as  follows :  first,  the  manure  is  laid 
in  strips  6  feet  wide  1  '/i  feet  high  and  60 
feet  long.  A  band  of  20%  super-phosphate 
is  then  sprinkled  over  it.  Then  another 
layer  of  manure  is  laid  down.  The  piles 
are  built  up  to  a  height  of  about  3  feet, 
are  well  watered  and  turned  twice  in  the 
following  5  months.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
the  compost  is  ready  for  use. 

After  the  soil  has  been  given  this  treat¬ 
ment  lettuce  plants  which  were  seeded  in 
November  in  the  propagating  greenhouses 
are  planted,  on  about  January  5. 

In .  the  “nursery”  greenhou«es  the 
tomato  seeds  are  planted  on  January'  8 
when  most  {jeople  are  giving  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  thawing  stock-watering  tanks.  They 
are  seeded  in  flats  that  contain  topsoil, 
free  of  all  weed  seeds.  Great  care  is  taken 
to  get  the  seeds  planted  to  an  even  depth 
of  1/2  inch.  For  10  days  these  flats  are  en¬ 
closed  in  an  incubator  section  of  the  green¬ 
house  where  the  temperature  is  maintained 
at  70  degrees  Fahrenheit,  day  and  night. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  have  two  well- 
developed  leaves  they  are  transplanted  to 
the  open  beds  of  the  nursery  hothouse  into 
a  space  2x2  inches.  The  nursery’  attention 
consists  of  maintaining  constant  tempera¬ 
ture  and  applying  a  light  spray  of  water 
as  it  is  needed.  When  the  leaf  growth 
covers  the  ground  area  they  are  trans¬ 
planted  into  3  x  3-inch  areas,  and  then 
once  again  into  4  x  4-inch  areas.  By 
March  15  they  fill  this  space  and  are  ready 
to  go  into  the  large  greenhouses  where 
some  of  them  are  interspaced  with  lettuce 
plants  which  were  transplanted  about 
March  1.  The  tomato  plants  are  set  one 
foot  apart  in  rows  that  are  3  feet  and  9 
inches  apart.  When  they  are  12  inches 
high,  binder  twine  is  fastened  from  the 
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Send  a  penny  post  card  for  a  free  copy  of  the  big,  colorful, 
48-page  Gasson  Catalog.  This  interesting  book  will  give 
you  the  facts  about  the  profit-making  qualities  of  Gasson 
White  Leghorns.  Gasson  Strain  Chicks  LIVE. 
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The  streamlined  Silver  King  with  its  rugged  power  and 
solid  construction  was  designed  by  experienced  engi¬ 
neers  for  better  service  and  longer  life.  Automotive  type 
steering,  handy  controls  and  full  energized  brakes  com¬ 
bine  for  smoother  operation  —  greater  time  sovings  — 
easier  riding.  The  all-purpose  capacity  of  the  Silver  King 
provides  dependable  and  economical  power  for  any 
farm  tractor  job  from  plowing  to  hauling. 

The  illustrafed  Silver  King  Tractor  News  contains  help¬ 
ful,  interesting  information  on  tractors  and  farming  .  .  . 
write  for  your  free  copy  today. 
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job  is  to  use  a  short  piece  of  rubber  hose 
to  jar  the  blossoms.  All  “suckers”  and  “side 
branches”  are  taken  off  by  hand  to  put 
the  strength  into  the  development  of  the 
main  plant. 

When  the  tomatoes  have  set  two  clusters 
of  fruit  they  are  mulched  with  4  inches  of 
straw  bedding  from  nearby  riding  stables, 
at  the  rate  of  40  tons  per  acre.  This  con¬ 
tains  a  certain  amount  of  manure,  which 
aids  the  plant  growth.  When  the  third  set 
of  fruit  appears  an  application  of  350 
pounds  per  acre  of  the  home-made  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  watered  through  the  mulch.  Two 
more  200-pound  applications  of  special 
fertilizer  are  made  later  as  the  crop  ma¬ 
tures.  In  these  later  applications  mostly 
nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  calcium  nitrate  or 
potassium  nitrate,  is  used,  depending  on 
the  need  for  calcium  or  potash.  The  vines 
on  an  average  have  a  total  of  7  settings  or 
clusters  of  tomatoes  of  4  tomatoes  each. 

The  tomato  crop  will  ripen  by  the  end 
of  the  first  week  of  June  and  continue 
until  the  middle  of  .\ugust.  Simultaneously 
with  indoor  harvests  of  tomatoes,  which 
are  carefully  timed  to  fit  the  housewife’s 
and  restaurant’s  demand  for  “makings” 
for  spring  salads,  the  outdoor  activity  has 
started.  Depending  on  the  weather,  but 
usually  about  the  first  of  .April  the  two 
tractors  are  turned  loose  outdoors.  Pretzer, 
with  his  ability  for  devising  labor  and  time 
saving  methods,  has  worked  out  a  combin¬ 
ation  of  three  tools  on  a  single  hydraulic 
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GUARANTEED 

All  our  seeds  are  guaranteed 
satisfactory,  sold  subject  to  dO 
days  teat.  Thousanda  of  pleaaad 
customers,  year  after  year. 
Write  now  for  FREIE  Seed  Cat* 
alog  and  Free  Samples  of  Seeds 
you  want. 
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base  of  the  plant  to  overhead  wires.  'I'hen 
at  one  week  interv’als  trained  workers  go 
ov'cr  each  house,  row  by  row,  removing 
side  branches  and  suckers,  at  the  same 
time  twisting  the  tomato  vine  around  the 
twine.  When  the  vine  reaches  8  feet  in 
height  it  is  topped. 

By  the  time  the  tomato  vines  arc  getting 
a  good  start,  about  April  15,  the  lettuce 
planted  in  March  is  ready  for  harvest.  It 
is  removed  and  the  space  is  covered  with 
4  inches  of  organic  mulch. 

In  growing  tomato  plants,  Pretzer  points 
out  that  the  average  farmer  need  not 
transplant  more  than  once.  For  green¬ 
house  growing  the  idea  is  to  cull  and  select 
only  the  best  plants,  and  produce  every 
possible  tomato  on  the  high-cost  area.  For 
their  use  they  start  with  56,000  plants  and 
discard  16,000.  With  an  investment  of 
hfty  thousand  dollars  per  acre  in  glass  and 
equipment,  you  don’t  waste  a  square  foot 
of  space. 

The  Artificial  Bees 

The  fruit  clusters  form,  regularly 
spaced,  between  3  leaves  growing  from  the 
stem  as  it  elongates.  The  pollination  of  the 
flowers  is  done  with  an  electric  buzzer, 
which  jars  the  pollen  loose  from  the  sta¬ 
mens  (pollen-bearing  part  of  flower)  so  it 
will  dust  the  pistil  (member  of  the  seed  or 
fruit  part  of  flower).  The  buzzer  that  is 
used  is  a  recent  development  of  the 
Walker  Electric  Company  of  Toledo, 
Ohio.  .Another  method  of  doing  the  same 


EVERY  HOUR  COUNTS 

WITH  LABOR  COSTS  AT  PEAK 


No  costly  waiting  after 
raio  to  start  plowing.  Save 
hours,  even  days,  with  Weed 
tractor  chains. 


Weed  tractor  chains  keep 
your  rubber  tired  tractors  roll¬ 
ing  when  ground  is  too  wet  to 
work  without  them. 


TrcKtors  oquippod  with 
Weed  chains  will  not  spin  or 
side-slip  in  mud,  gumbo,  snow 


Right  and  loft  hand  twist 

prevents  tightening  up;  no  ad¬ 
justing;  easy  to  put  on  and 
take  off — a  one  man  job. 


or  coff  your  impl»ntmnt  dmoiw  and  order  your  WEED  TRACTOR  CHAINS  now 
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WEED  BULLS  give  3-way 
traction;  self-cleaning 

WEED  SPIRAL  GRIPS  are 
long-wearing,  low  cost 
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mount  for  his  tractors.  A  tiller  (Ferguson 
typ)e  is  mounted  directly  back  of  the  trac¬ 
tor.  This  replaces  the  plow,  tearing  up  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  9  inches,  properly  frag¬ 
menting  and  aerating  it.  Just  back  of  the 
tiller  is  one  row  of  thin  12-inch  straight 
discs  set  straight  to  slice  rather  than  throw 
the  soil.  Ne.\t  is  a  heavy  board  set  at  a  30 
degree  angle  which  acts  to  drag  and  level 
the  soil.  Finally  comes  another  2  rows  of 
8-inch  discs,  set  straight  also ;  these  finish 
the  soil  to  a  raked  surface  and  give  it  a 
good  texture.  With  one  trip  through,  the 
soil  on  a  five-foot  strip  is  given  a  prepara¬ 
tion  which  is  approximately  the  same  as 
that  of  a  plow.  Acme  drag,  and  a  Meeker 
harrow. 

The  crops  planted  outdoors  are  celery, 
beets,  rhubarb,  spinach,  endive,  and  rad¬ 
ishes.  The  soil  management  and  treatment 
is  similar  to  the  indoor  area  except  that 
there  is  no  steam  composting,  and  the 
work  follows  the  weather.  The  radishes 
are  slipped  in  at  times  when  Pretzer  figures 
they  will  be  ready  when  there  will  be  a 
good  demand  without  the  excess  supply 
which  causes  prices  to  fall.  In  all  of  his 
crop  planning  he  uses  a  long-range 
weather  service,  which  he  confesses  has 
the  same  appeal  as  the  one-year  advance 
weather  forecast  calendar  that  the  local 
drug  store  used  to  pass  out.  The  differences 
are  that  this  scientific  service  is  built  on  the 
long-range  weather  forecasting  that  was 
developed  before  and  during  the  war,  and 
it  costs  $45.00  a  year  from  the  Krick 
Weather  Service,  Pasadena,  California. 
The  outdoor  crops  are  kept  in  a  harvest 
procession  from  May  until  November, 
when  the  heavy  frosts  hit  this  area.  Celery 
is  blanched  with  shields  of  laminated 
paper  impregnated  with  asphalt,  which 
can  be  rolled  up  and  re-used  many  times. 

Meshing  indcxir  and  outdoor  crop  plant¬ 
ings  and  harvests  is  a  problem  in  manage¬ 
ment  which  Pretzer  insists  he  “figures  out 
as  he  goes  along.”  Other  growers  in  the 
neighborhood  have  their  own  theories  on 
how  he  does  it,  with  ideas  ranging  from 
voodoo  magic  to  a  private  wire  to  mother 
nature. 

As  the  8-foot  tomato  vines  are  cut, 
starting  on  August  5,  they  are  hauled  out 
of  the  greenhouses  and  run  through  an 
ensilage  cutter  to  make  a  mulch  which  is 
used  on  the  outdoor  celery.  This  mulch  is 
rich  in  nitrogen,  approximately  12^,  and 
has  many  other  minerals  that  develop  a 
beautifully  modeled  celery'  stock. 

Following  the  August  harvest  of  to¬ 
matoes  the  hothouse  soil  is  steamed  and 
receives  its  500-pound  per  acre  application 
of  gypsum  which  is  tilled  into  the  ground 
with  the  mulch  left  over  from  the  tomatoes. 
Several  runs  through  the  greenhouse  are 
made  with  the  combination  soil  prepara¬ 
tion  tool  to  fragment  the  soil  and  incor¬ 
porate  the  heavy  mulch.  Leaf  lettuce  is 
then  transplanted  from  outdoor  seedbeds. 
This  is  harvested  the  first  week  of  October. 
Another  planting  follows,  this  one  from  in¬ 
door  seedbeds.  This  is  readv  for  harv’est 
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Here’s  a  real  SHOCKING  STORY 


RED  DEVIL  ELECTRIC  FENCERS  now  ore  offered  in  two  models.  The  famous 
EF1  battery  model;  and  the  NEW  combination  EF2  which  permits  either  high 
line  or  battery  operation. 

The  exclusive  INTERMITTENT  SHOCK  is  timed  like  a  pulse  beat  — it  greatly 
increases  the  effectiveness  of  the  shock  while  eliminating  the  dangers  of  steady 
shock.  This  on-off,  on-off  action  is  controlled  by  a  new  *‘wheer*  type  contact 
(the  only  moving  port)  and  thus  current  is  only  used  instontaneously  — centrifugal 
force  does  most  of  the  work.  Thus  the  RED  DEVIL  FENCERS  ore  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  to  operate  of  any  type. 

Strong  gloss  top  (you  see  it  work)  is  sealed  to  prevent  tampering  ond  bar  ele¬ 
ments.  No  radio  interference.  Nothing  to  oil  or  greose.  Uncondi- 
tionally  guaranteed  against  defective  ports  and  workmanship. 
Order  from  your  deofer.  Circufor  upon  request. 
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IRVINGTON  11,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 


•  Just  look  at  all  these  jobs  a  Bready  will  do  for  you !  The  Bready  Gar¬ 
den  Tractor  is  a  real  time,  work  and  money  saver  all  year  round.  Easy 
to  operate,  economical  to  use,  Bready  does  the  job  right  the  first  time, 
e  Exciwsiva  Front- Hitch  power  application  gives  Bready  30%  r.v/r</ 

power  and  traction. 

e  Iota  of  Handling  .  .  .  Children  and  housewives  can  operate  the 
Bready — easily.  Ratchet  wheels  turn  it  "on  a  dime.” 

•  All-pwrposo  implomonts  are  attached  in  a  jiffy. 

•  Low  oporoting  cost . . .  Bready’s  big  IV3  H.  P.  motor  uses  only  one- 
gallon  of  gas  in  five  hours. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 
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Olo  E.  Nicholt 
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FOR  FARM  HOMES  COSTS  LESS 
WITH  A  WAYNE  BURNER 


Convert  your  cool 
furnace  to  oil  now 
for  fully  automatic, 
economical  heat! 
Wayne  oil  burners 
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quality. 
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during  the  week  from  Christmas  to  New 
V'ear’s  Day.  Then  it’s  time  to  start  over, 
with  the  additional  know-how  that  has 
been  picked  up  during  the  year’s  work. 

The  ISig;ht  is  lilade  for  Rest 

The  question  Pretzer  is  most  often  asked 
i«.  “Don’t  soils  need  rest?”  To  this  he  has 
this  comeback,  “Certainly,  like  people, 
soils  rest  at  night  when  plants  rest.  A  2- 
or  3-w’eek  vacation  period  is  also  needed 
during  the  year.  .Actually,  what  most 
people  and  most  soils  need  is  diversion. 
Our  soils  get  that  since  we  are  constantly 
changing  the  crops  grown  on  them.  In 
Biblical  days  we  read  of  soils  being  given  a 
sabbatical  year  of  rest.  When  this  was  pos¬ 
sible  it  was  fine,  but  now  with  our  better 
understanding  of  handling  soils  it  is  no 
longer  necessary,  nor  economically  sound.” 

No  desk  farmer.  Pretzer  is  invariably 
among  the  plants,  indoors  and  outdoors, 
working  with  the  plants  smelling  and 
running  tests  on  the  soils.  When  he  is  not 
in  his  office  he  is  difficult  for  a  stranger 
to  spot.  His  baseball  cap,  blue  shirt  and 
pants  look  just  about  the  same  as  the 
work  clothes  of  the  other  men.  But  if  you 
stand  and  watch  for  a  few’  minutes  he 
soon  stands  out  by  his  restless  approach  to 
all  of  the  jobs  on  the  farm.  He  may  be 
pointing  out  the  most  efficient  method  of 
using  a  dibble,  to  a  new’  man,  or  slowing 
down  the  speed  of  a  tractor  to  get  the 
exact  fragmentation  of  the  soil  for  incor¬ 
porating  the  maximum  amount  of  air. 

Picking  up  and  sniffing  some  of  the 
top-soil  he  commented,  “A  good  soil 
smells  like  the  deep  forest  vegetable 
mould.  S.  choked  and  air-locked  soil  smells 
like  carbide  gas.”  When  the  weather  is 
warm  Pretzer  likes  to  run  his  soil  tests 
aften.  The  rains  and  sun  leach  the  heat 
the  nitrogen,  lime  and  potash  out  of  the 
soil  rapidly.  The  plants  are  making  rapid 
grow  th.  If  they  can’t  get  the  nitrogen  and 
lime  they  will  not  make  a  healthv  growth. 
This  year  a  quick  soil  test  of  two  sections 
of  the  outdoor  celery  plantings  w’hich 
w’ere  turning  yellow’  saved  about  $1200 
worth  of  produce.  One  section  showed  up 
as  short  of  lime,  another  w’as  low  in  nitro¬ 
gen.  An  application  of  these  minerals 
brought  the  plants  back  to  a  healthy  green 
in  5  days. 

When  one  considers  the  tremendous 
amount  of  hard  work  that  is  necessary  in 
this  kind  of  specialty  farming,  ev’en  with 
mechanized  equipment,  the  question  of 
labor  comes  up.  M.  L.  Ruetenik  felt 
strongly  enough  that  the  men  w’ho  helped 
make  the  profits  should  share  in  them. 
Forty-five  years  ago  he  started  the  profit- 
sharing  plan  which  has  since  been  studied 
by  a  number  of  firms,  among  them  U.  S. 
Steel. 

The  basic  wage  at  Ruetenik  Gardens  is 
competitive  with  the  other  farming  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  neighborhood.  In  addition, 
any  regular  employee  is  permitted  to  in- 
v’est  up  to  $2500  in  the  firm.  Dividends 
are  paid  on  the  total  investment  of  the  em- 


SUNBEAM  CORPORATION 

(foimer'y  Chicago  fi'ejt-hle  Sho/'  Company) 
5600  Roote  veil  Rd.,  Dept.  147,  Chicago  50,  ll> 


Don’t  Let  LIGHTNING  Do  This  To  You! 

LIVES  eNDANGEHlDl  TREES  SHINTEKED I 
BUILDINGS  DAMAGED! 

A  valued  trM  hop9l9ssly  tplinter^d 
II  only  one  of  the  serious  dongers 
when  lightning  strikes  near  your 
homo.  LigKtning  iumps  from  treos  to 
buildings. 

ALUMINUM  or  COPPER  SYSTEMS 

Instoll  on  inconspicuous  Eloctro  Pro- 
toction  System  nowl  Write  for  name 
of  local  roprosontotl VO  and  free 


Protection  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  FQ.  11  N.  Pearl  St.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Oeolerihips  for  Those  with  Focilitits 


StewarT 

ELECTRIC 

CLIPMASTER 


Nationally  known  Dairy  and  Health 
Authorities  say:  Clipping  prevents  dirt 
accumulation— the  chief  source  of  sedi¬ 
ment  in  milk.  Clipped  cows  are  easier  to 
keep  clean,  take  less  time — produce  milk 
with  lower  bacteria  count  and  less  sedi¬ 
ment— it  is  more  desirable  milk,  brings 
more  money.  For  best  clipping  results 
use  Clipmaster.  Powerful,  air-cooled, 
smooth-running  motor  inside  the  Easy- 
grip  handle.  Can  also  be  used  for  clip- 
pinghorses,mules, dogs, etc.  Model  5 1-1. 

Slaworl  c/ppi-g  aqu'pmaaf  m  ovaifiA/«  at 
goad  hardwara  amd  implamani  daalarf 


WITH  THE 
POWERFUL 


For  QUALITY 
FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Below  the  Floor  Bevel  Gear  Drive  Above  the  Floer 

FEED  MIXERS 


WRITE  FOR 
LITERATURE  AND 
SEE  THE  MANY 
DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES  OFFERED 
IN  SCOTTDEL’S 
LINE  OF  FARM 
EQUIPMENT 


CORNSHELLER 


SCOTTDEL,  INC. 


DEPT,  "r 


SWANTON,  OHIO 
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ployee  in  the  firm,  plus  his  yearly  salary. 
For  example,  if  an  employee  has  $2500 
invested  in  the  firm  and  earns  $2000  in 
the  year,  both  of  these  sums  are  thrown 
together  and  considered  as  a  capital  in¬ 
vestment  of  $4500,  If  the  farm  makes  a 
25%  dividend  on  the  total  capital  invest¬ 
ment,  this  employee  would  receive  an  ex¬ 
tra  $1125  as  his  dividend  on  his  time  and 
money  invested  in  the  firm.  With  the  gross 
income  on  the  total  15-J/2  acres  approach¬ 
ing  150  thousand  dollars  a  year  the  em¬ 
ployees  have  made  a  good  living  while 
doing  the  kind  of  work  they  enjoy  most. 

An  old  Ohio  farmer  who  stopped  in  to 
see  Pretzer’s  15-5/2  acres  shook  his  head 
and  said,  “Son,  you  have  a  ‘green’  thumb ; 
there’s  no  other  way  to  explain  such 
crops.’’  But  Pretzer  puts  the  explanation 
for  his  crops  in  a  package  as  neat  as  those 
he  ships  to  market,  saying,“It’s  only  the 
natural  result  of  knowing  my  soil  and  giv¬ 
ing  it  good  husbandry.”  That,  he  believes, 
is  the  kind  of  farming  Americans  must 
come  to  if  we  are  to  turn  our  land  over  to 
our  sons  better  than  we  found  it.  And  his 
face  lights  up  as  he  says,“My  boy,  Richard, 
is  taking  over  now.” 


Lumber  When  You  Need  It 
(Continued  from  page  49) 

Farmers  who  live  near  a  sawmill  can 
make  an  extra  profit  by  having  their  logs 
sawed  into  boards.  When  dried  these  can 
be  sold  to  lumber  yards  or  consumers  at 
much  higher  prices  than  the  timber  would 
otherwise  bring.  After  it  is  sawed  it  must 
be  stacked  for  drying,  with  each  layer  sep¬ 
arated  by  blocks,  and  the  whole  stack  cov¬ 
ered  to  protect  it  from  weather.  It  now 
costs  about  $15.00  a  thousand  to  get  tim¬ 
ber  sawed  at  the  mills.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  cost  of  handling  and  hauling. 
Well-cured,  unplaned  hardwoods  now  sell 
forabout  $120.00  athousand.  In  the 
woods  these  same  trees  would  bring  $30.00 
to  $50.00  a  thousand.  Cheaper  lumbers 
such  as  pine  will  bring  about  $8.5.00  cured. 

When  you  get  ready  to  sell  timber,  check 
around  the  markets  for  the  best  bids,  for 
markets  will  vary,  depending  on  the  type 
of  timber  they  want.  If  the  prices  are  not 
what  you  expect,  keep  your  timber ;  it 
won’t  sjjoil.  When  you  find  a  buyer,  draw 
up  a  written  agreement  with  him. 

The  purchase  of  a  sawmill  is  not  eco¬ 
nomical  unless  you  have  200  or  more  acres 
of  good  timber.  For  the  smaller  acreages, 
it  is  better  to  make  use  of  the  sawmills 
that  are  already  operating  around  the 
country. 

Once  you  have  solved  your  logging 
problems  and  have  your  timber  on  the 
ground,  it  will  be  best  for  the  timber  if  you 
can  get  it  off  to  the  mill  without  delay. 
Most  farm  logging  is  done  during  the  win¬ 
ter  in  the  Midwest.  Logs  can  lie  on  the 
ground  for  two  or  three  months  in  winter 
without  damage.  If  you  do  summer  log- 


Special  25th  Anniversary  Sale 

BOLDEN  DOLE  CHICKS 


25  CHICKS  FREE 

with  every  200  you  buy 
during  our  25th  Anniversary  Sale 

Big  EXTRA  PROFITS  are  yours  during  our  25th  Anniversary  Sole. 

Yes,  Sir  .  .  .  that’s  our  record  ...  25  years  in  the  business  of 
breeding  superior,  profit-making  chicks  .  .  .  superior  for 
strength,  health  and  livability  .  .  .  suporior  for  meat  and  eggs. 
And  during  our  25th  Anniversary  Sale  we’ll  send  you  25  healthy 
chicks  FREE  with  every  200  you  buy. 

Hatched  in  an  Ohio-U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled  Hatchery,  these 
chicks  are  backed  by  our  25-year  record  of  breeding  strong 
chicks  for  strong  profits.  A  strong  flock  eats  no  more  than  o 
weok  flock  and  is  much  less  trouble  to  core  for  ...  so  why  not 
feed  the  very  best  chicks  and  be  sure  of  a  profit  ovary  year. 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Only  by  careful  breeding  for  strength  and  livability  can  we  make  such 
a  strong  guorantee.  Think  of  iti  100%  live  delivery,  98%  livability 
GUARANTEED  far  3  full  weeks.  And  Galden  Rule  superiar  chicks  are  as 
strong  os  our  guarantee.  They  have  to  be  .  .  .  Golden  Rule  breeds  them 
especially  for  superior  quality.  18  papular  breeds  to  choose  from,  all 
guaranteed  strong,  healthy  profit  makers.  Sexed  chicks  available. 


FREE 

Catalog 


Writ*  for  our  big  now  cotolog  and  25fh  ANNIVERSARY 
FREE  GIFT  OFFER.  It’s  now  ond  full  of  profit-moliing  poultry 
idooi.  This  big  now  35th  Annivortory  Cotolog,  profutoly 
illustrotod,  will  show  you  how  to  moko  oxtro  profits  on 
Goldon  Rulo  chicks.  Catalog  contains  comploto  informotion 
on  oil  broods.  1948  prico  list  includod.  Write  for  your  FREE 
cotolog  today. 


GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  •  BOX  49  •  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 

I  I . I . I . I  . 


FENCES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


XfOVEN  (Domestic)  PICKET  Made  of  half  round 
cedar  saplings  in  two  types.  In  close  type  pickets 
ore  fight  together.  Cleft  type  has  1/4"  space  be¬ 
tween  permitting  passage  of  sunlight  and  air. 


IMPORTED  FUENCH  PICKET  Rusticraft  makes  the 
hrst  importation  of  this  famous  French  fence  since 
19411  In  three  heights  4  ft.,  5  ft  and  6  ft.  6  in.  Two 
types:  Close  type  and  Woven  Cleft. 


POST  AND  RAIL  Made  of  selected  hand-split  Chest¬ 
nut.  This  fence  is  available  in  both  the  3  and  4  roil 
types.  A  strong,  beauitful,  long-lasting,  all-purpose 
fence.  Rugged  beauty. 


"E-Z-OPN"  HORSEBACK  GATE,  with  the  new 
improved,  solid-bronze  HI-HANDLE  ".  You  lift 
the  handle  to  open  gate  while  sitting  erect  and 
solidly  mounted.  Widths  from  four  to  twelve  feet 


Ruaticralt  fences  and  gates  will  meet  your  every  fencing  need.  Only  the  finest  of  selected 
timber  is  used.  There  is  a  Rusticraft  gate  to  match  each  type  fence.  Prompt  Delivery. 


g  ^  today  for  lltu 

UStlCraft  FENCE  CO 


V'ritf  today  for  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Prices. 

DAVID  TENOIER.  ft*.  I9W 
e  20King  Reed,  Malvo«i.Pa. 


TIGHT  SCREEN  AND  WOVEN  PICKET  •  ENGLISH  HURDLE  •  POST  AND  RAIL 
FARM  GATES  >  HORSEBACK  AND  SELF  LOCKING  FIELD  GATES 
IMPORTED  FRENCH  PICKET  FENCE 
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. .  .  ior  productive 
farm  flocks. 

...  ior  broilers. 
...  ior  more 
big,  brown  eggs. 
Write  for 
free  catalog. 


THE  C.S.BELL  CO.  Mfrs. 

Dept.  F  -  HILLSBORO,  OHIO 

CORN  SHCILCRS  HAMNCR  MILLS  TEED  MIXERS 


HIGHER  YIELDS 
BETTER  CROPS 
BETTER  SEEDBEDS 


SEAMAN  ROTARY  TILLER 


OKHEIM 


ging,  however,  they  shouldn’t  be  exposed 
to  the  weather  for  longer  than  three  weeks. 
Disease,  fungi,  and  wood  boring  insects 
may  damage  them  and  cut  their  value. 

With  increasing  industrial  use  of  timber 
and  decreasing  forests,  there  is  little  dan¬ 
ger  that  farmers  will  have  trouble  selling 
their  trees.  Wood  using  industries  con¬ 
stantly  have  buyers  scouring  the  country¬ 
side  for  timber  to  purchase.  Railroad  ties 
alone  constitute  a  big  market,  .^t  least  one 
railway  company  is  taking  steps  to  insure 
a  future  supply  of  wood.  The  C.  &  N.  is 
using  a  mechanical  tree  planter  to  aid 
farmers  in  reforesting  worn  out  land.  They 
recently  started  reforestation  by  planting 
10,000  seedlings  on  eroded  land  near 
Spooner,  Wisconsin. 


tutFeeding 

costs  up  to  40% 


BvaC  high  overhead  expenses  by  grind¬ 
ing  your  own  Corn,  Wheat,  Oats  and 
May  with  BELL'S  New  Modern  Ham¬ 
mer-Mill.  Remember,  it's  the  money 
you  S.WE  in  Production  costs  that 
determine  the  Profit  you  make. 


STOCK  AND  POULTRY 

NEED  GROUND  EEED  THE  YEAR  'ROUND 

If##  Ibft.  of  properly  ground  Feed  often  produces  as  much  meat  or  milk 
as  liS#  lbs.  of  unground  feed,  and  you  can  save  on  grinding  coats,  too! 
Doyle  .\lllson.  Hog  Breeder,  reports  cash  savings  of  $122.5#  in  a#  days. 
R.  Maefiregor  saves  $18.5#  in  grinding  cost  on  ten  tons  of  com  and 
barley.  You  can  grind  your  own  feed  for  as  little  as  of  a  cent  per 
hundred  pounds,  with  a 


From  Woodlot  To  Barn 

One  successful  Midwest  farmer  says, 
“Our  woods  came  in  very  handy  in  build¬ 
ing  our  barn.  We  cut  walnut  trees — they 
were  the  best  size  and  the  easiest  to  get  out 
— took  them  to  the  sawmill  and  had  them 
cut  into  heavy  timbers  for  our  bam.  So 
instead  of  selling  to  a  timber  buyer 
at  $40.00  a  thousand  and  buying  back 
less  valuable  lumber,  in  not  nearly  heavy 
enough  sizes,  at  $150.00  a  thousand,  we 
made  use  of  our  own  timber.  I  figure 
this  was  the  best  and  cheapest  timber  that 
went  into  the  barn.  It  figured  at  $12.00  a 
thousand.” 


mOCRM 


The  Iprge,  modem  hotchery  **On  top  the  hill**  on  T.  S. 
Towntley'f  R.  O.  P.  Trapnett  Form  .  .  .  invites  you  to 
write  tor  proof  that  To  msley  White  Rocks  ore  doubly 
productive.  More  pounds  of  meat  and  more  dozens  of 
eggs!  Lorge,  beoutiful  birds  like  the  above.  Write 
today! 


Learn  how  easy  it 


TOWNSLEY  TRAPNEST  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Box  671 F,  Wilmington,  Ohio 


these  profitable 
Millsfmade  in  two 


increasing  >' 


NUMBER  OF  TREES  PER 
.\CRE  IN  .\  GOOD  WOODS. 


Inches  Diameter  Number 


Total  300 

This  woods  will  contain  about 
10,000  board  feet  of  salable  timber 
over  12"  in  diameter  at  breast  height 
4/2  feet. 


Roy  Hildreth  of  southern  Indiana  has 
a  45-acre  woodlot  that  he  keeps  in  a  pay¬ 
ing  condition.  He  har\ests  timber  from  it 
every  four  years  and  has  a  good  record  ol 
the  profit  from  his  land.  During  the  past 
10  years  he  made  an  average  of  $14.20 
per  acre  by  selling  when  the  market  was 
right  and  not  letting  the  by-products,  such 
as  fuel  wood,  go  to  waste.  The  money 
isn’t  his  only  reason  for  keeping  the  woods. 
“When  the  relatives  come  out  from  town,” 
he  says,  “and  the  kids  want  a  picnic  din¬ 
ner,  there  isn’t  any  better  place  to  go  than 
back  to  the  woods.  We  older  folks  enjoy 
the  woods  as  much  as  the  kids.  I’ve  built 
a  picnic  table  back  there  and  an  outdoor 
oven  that’s  a  honey.  We  get  a  lot  of  fun 
out  of  that  woods.”  This  farmer,  like  many 
others,  keeps  his  woods  in  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition  for  pleasure  and  profit. 


TOKHEIM  TRACTOR  CAB 


Typical  of  the  Better  Crops  obtained  from  Better  Seed¬ 
beds  prepored  by  SEAMAN  ROTARY  THIERS  (in  pref¬ 
erence  to  conventional  tilioge  methods)  ore  reports 
such  os  these 

*  Almost  complete  eliminotien  of  pototo  scob  ond 
increosed  yields  of  higher  groded  potatoes,  in> 
creoses  often  ronging  from  70  to  40  b^s  per  ocre. 

*  Oot  yields  frequently  increased  opproximotely  70%  . 

*  Better  corn  .  .  ,  lower  moisture  content  ond  eorlier 
moturity  ,  .  .  with  higher  yields  ond  increosed 
profits  —  in  some  coses  sufficient  to  poy  for  a 
Diesel-powered  Seewnon  Tiller  in  one  yeorl 

*  Increosed  sugor  beet  yields  .  .  .  with  lorger  beets 
ond  heovier  plont  growth  obove  ground. 

With  o  seaman  rotary  tiller  (mode  in  both 
power  toke-off  or  motorized  models)  you  con  prepare 
just  the  kind  of  a  seedbed  you  wont  •  to  suit  your 
soil  ond  crop  conditions  —  at  a  great  saving  in  time 
ond  lobor,  ond  control  weeds  ond  crop  pests  to  a 
high  degree.  Get  oil  the  focts.  Fill  out  ond  moil  the 
coupon  today  —  and  see  your  locol  SEAMAN  TILLER 
dealer.  Ask  him  for  o  demonstration.  If  there  is 
no  Seoman  deoler  in  your  locality,  send  us  the  nome 
ond  oddress  of  the  dealer  you  like  to  do  business  with. 


Gives  you  yeorround  use  of  your  tractor  — 
in  comfort  I  Perfect  protection  against  sun, 
tnow,  rain,  stoat.  Stroamlin#  design.  Safety 
glass  windshield,  lower  front,  side  and  rear 
curtains  roll  up  or  may  be  removed  in  hot 
weather.  Easily  installed  on  tractor  without 
special  tools  or  equipment.  All-steel  construc¬ 
tion;  insulated  turret  top;  removable  metal 
floor  enclosure.  Moderately  priced.  Will  fit 
Formoll  H  and  M,  and  Cose  VA,  VAC  and 
VAI  tractors.  Available  later  for  other  mokes. 

Genera/  Product*  Division 


MO*'""*" 

l.wl*'*'* 

1 

I 


Without  obligotion,  send  complete 
gording  Seoman  Tillers.  I  form.  .  . 

Nome . 

Address . 


iformotion  re- 
. ocres, 


Deoler's  Nome 


LUMP  JAW 

(Continued  from  page  53) 

rather  indifferent  success  in  combatting 
lump  jaw.  Sometime  it  appears  to  bring 
about  relief  or  a  cure,  but  often  its  use 
fails  to  check  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
If  this  remedy  is  used  it  would  be  well  to 
have  expert  advice  because  its  administra¬ 
tion  is  not  without  dangers.  The  ability 
to  tolerate  the  drug  varies  with  individual 
animals  and  even  in  the  tolerant  animal 
there  is  a  limit  to  toleration.  Usually  it  is 
advisable  to  give  potassium  iodide  inter¬ 
mittently,  the  intervals  to  be  governed  by 
the  effect  on,  and  reaction  of,  the  animal 
under  treatment. 

A  newer  and  much  more  effective 
remedy  is  sodium  iodide,  but  this  should 
be  injected  properly  and  accurately  into 
the  blood  stream.  The  intravenous  ad¬ 
ministration  of  drugs  has  many  advantages 
but  there  are  important  dangers  that  must 
be  considered.  The  earlier  reports  that 
sodium  iodide  could  not  safely  be  given  to 
cows  carrying  calves  because  of  the  danger 
of  producing  abortions  does  not  appear  to 
be  supported  by  more  recent  information. 
N'^eterinarians  now  say  that  the  treatment 
has  been  given  in  various  stages  of  preg¬ 
nancy  without  interrupting  the  gestation 
period.  This  discovery  is  fortunate  because 
in  dealing  with  a  disease  such  as  lump  jaw 
waiting  several  months  for  pregnancy  to 
terminate  might  permit  the  diseases  to 
progress  to  a  stage  where  treatment  would 
be  ineffective. 

Favorable  reports  have  been  received  on 
the  use  of  sulfa  drugs  in  treating  human 
beings  infected  with  actinomycosis. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that 
immunity  to  lump  jaw  can  be  dev’eloped 
by  an  attack  of  the  diseases  or  artificially 
through  vaccination.  Help,  if  any,  in  this 
respect  lies  in  the  future. 

Salvage 

Delay  in  the  treatment  of  lump  jaw  not 
only  may  result  in  the  loss  of  the  animal 
but  each  day  the  disease  is  permitted  to 
develop  adds  to  the  suffering  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  One  glance  at  a  deformed  and 
swollen  jaw  of  a  stricken  animal  will  be 
convincing  proof  that  great  pain  is  present. 
Delav  may  be  charged  to  ignorance,  pro¬ 
crastination,  or  a  desire  to  get  everv'thing 
possible  out  of  the  animal,  either  in  calves 
or  milk  production,  before  it  is  destroyed. 

Should  the  economic  factor  be  the  cause 
of  the  delay,  be  sure  that  you  do  not  gain 
a  calf  and  a  few  gallons  of  milk,  and  lose 
the  slaughter  value  of  the  animal.  The 
disease  at  the  beginning  is  almost  always 
local  in  nature  and  may  not  develop 
noticeably  for  some  time.  There  is  ample 
time  for  treatment,  but  don’t  put  it  off  for 
this  reason.  If  it  is  allowed  to  develop  the 
infection  may  become  general,  the  animal 
will  become  greatly  debilitated  or  even 
emaciated,  and  as  such  be  unfit  for  food. 
Remember  that  the  disease  usually  affects 
structures  close  to  the  mouth — the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  digestive  tract  and  the  place 
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The  newest  and  latest  in  cow  stalls— the 
LOUDEN  •■Testall".  Each  cow  has  her  own 
individual  water  bowl,  salt  cup,  and  feed 
manger.  Your  animals  will  set  production 
records  in  "Testalls"  and  there’s  little  pos¬ 
sibility  of  injury. 


FARM  BUILDING  EQUIPMENT  &  PLANS 


Saue  'II044.  TIME,  LABOR 
UP  PRODUCTION  AND  PROFITS 

Farmers  have  been  buying  Louden  farni 
building  equipment  longer  than  any  other 
kind.  In  fact,  ever  since  1867,  when  Louden 
introduced  the  original  Hay  Carrier.  From 
then  on.  Louden  has  pioneered  and  intro¬ 
duced  practically  every  other  piece  of 
modern  equipment. . .the  first  Litter  Car¬ 
rier,  the  first  Flexible  Door  Hanger,  the 
first  all  steel  Cow  Stall,  and  the  first  in¬ 
dividual  Automatic  Water  Bowl. 

In  making  always  better  equipment. 
Louden  designed  the  “Iron  Claw”  Hay 
Fork;  "Bonded  V  Rail”  Door  Track; 
“Bullet-End”  Stall  Partitions;  “No-Spra” 
Nose  Plate  for  water  bowls;  and  “Test- 
all”  Cow  Stalls;  to  mention  a  few.  And 
other  new  advancements  are  on  the  way. 

So  buy  Louden  equipment  .  .  .  always 
FIRST  .  .  .  always  BETTER  to  help  save 
you  barn  work,  time,  and  labor ...  to  get 
more  production  and  more  PROFIT! 


EVERYTHING  FOR  YOUR 
FARM  BUILDINGS 

complete  line  of  modern 
Steel  Stalls  and  Stan¬ 
chions  .  .  .  Water  Bowls 
.  ,  .  Feed  and  Litter  Car¬ 
rier  Systems  .  .  ,  Ventilat¬ 
ing  Systems  .  .  .  Hay  Un¬ 
loading  Tools  .  .  .  Sliding 
Door  Track  .  .  \  Hog  House 
Equipment  .  .  .  and  a  com¬ 
plete  Barn  Plan  Service. 

See  your  nearest  Louden 
dealer  today.  He  may  have 
in  stock  or  can  get  the 
equipment  you  need.  For 
his  name  or  address,  write 
us. 


rcco  TRUCKS 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

(Est.  1867) 

3212  E.  COURT  STREET  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 

Branch,  Albany,  N.  Y.  But  Please  Direct  Inquiries  to  Fairfield 


THE  NAME  IN 

BARN  EQUIPMENT  ^UU  icCK  LOUDEN 
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runts 

into  ^ 

RECEIPTS 

in  just 
30  DAYS 


•A  NOO  MCUmATOa 


•  Arcady  Hog  Boost’R  is  a  great  new  feed 
especially  enriched  and  fortified  by  Arcady’s 
exclusive  Emuls^ed  process  to  correct  nutri¬ 
tional  deficiencies  or  after-eflFeas  of  pig 
troubles.  It  is  not  a  medicine  or  a  remedy. 
The  way  Arcady  Hog  Boost’R  puts  unthrif^ 
"boarder”  pigs  back  on  the  road  to  health, 
gains  and  profits  pleases  the  most  exaaine 
hog. feeders.  Write  for  "Picture  Proof” 
photos  showing  runty  pigs  that  gained  2V^ 
pounds  per  day  ana  reached  marketable 
size  in  just  30  days. 


/i  and,  ^tdinf 

^  Ctm^  f^td 


aRCADY 

feeds 


ARCADY  FARMS'MIUING  COMPANY 

V  223  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago  6,  III. 


where  food  has  its  first  preparation  for 
digestion.  Should  the  tongue  and  teeth 
become  so  affected  as  to  interfere  with  the 
function  of  the  mouth,  and  they  do,  the 
whole  animal  will  go  down  hill  in  a  hurry. 
The  result  will  be  loss  of  weight,  at  least, 
and  possibly  loss  of  the  entire  carcass. 

Federal  regulations,  upon  which  practi¬ 
cally  all  state  and  city  regulations  are 
based,  state  that  “carcasses  of  animals 
showing  generalized  actinomycosis  (lumpy 
jaw)  shall  be  condemned,”  but  that  “car- 
ccasses  of  animals  in  a  well  nourised  con¬ 
dition  showing  uncomplicated  localized 
actinomycotic  lesions  may  be  passed  after 
the  infected  organs  or  parts  have  been 
removed  and  condemned.”  It  is  also  pro¬ 
vided  that  in  very  slight  localized  infection, 
the  head,  including  the  tongue,  may  be 
passed  after  the  affected  part  is  removed 
and  condemned. 

Summarized  briefly,  here  is  the  situation 
in  regard  to  lump  jaw:  It  is  usually  a 
localized  condition  affecting  the  head 
region  of  cattle.  The  disease  is  not  con¬ 
tagious  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
Early  diagnosis  and  prompt  treatment 
may  result  in  complete  cure.  Animals  do 
not  develop  an  immunity  to  the  disease 
and  it  may  appear  at  any  time.  Delay  in 
applying  treatment  or  disposing  of  an  af¬ 
fected  animal  will  probably  result  in 
increased  suffering  for  the  animal  and 
decreased  owner  returns.  Consult  a  good 
veterinarian  as  soon  as  symptoms  appear. 


Potash  salts  are  considered  the  most  apt 
to  cause  “burn”  but  many  carriers  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  even  slow  acting  organics  like  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  may,  in  the  presence  of  high 
soil  temperatures,  cause  injury.  As  a  rule, 
the  largest  yields  and  the  greatest  safety  is 
secured  by  placing  the  fertilizers  in  bands 
about  two  inches  to  the  side  of,  and  the 
same  distance  below,  the  level  of  the  seed 
or  seed  piece. 

Most  modern  fertilizer  placement  ma¬ 
chinery,  particularly  corn  and  potato 
planters,  are  constructed  to  place  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  bands  at  the  side  of  the  seed. 
This  equipment  not  only  prevents  “burn¬ 
ing”  but  also  greatly  increases  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  fertilizer. 

Nitrogen  is  associated  with  the  quick 
starting  growth  and  the  production  of  leaf 
and  stem.  This  is  particularly  important 
on  grasses  and  leafy  vegetables. 

Phosphorus  is  the  foundation  of  the 
strength  in  the  plant  and  produces  a  deep 
root  and  a  stiff  stalk.  It  helps  in  the  ma¬ 
turing  and  ripening  of  crops.  Well  phos- 
phated  corn  may  mature  from  5  to  a.s 
much  as  12  days  earlier  than  corn  inade¬ 
quately  supplied.  It  also  enables  the  crop 
to  utilize  larger  amounts  of  the  other 
plant  food.  Part  of  the  phosphorus  sup¬ 
plies  act  as  a  catalytic  agent  to  speed  the 
utilization  of  the  other  plant  foods  re¬ 
quired  by  the  crop. 

Potash  is  largely  valuable  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  plant  of  the  starches,  sugars 
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The  Bolens 
HUSKI  Power-Ho 

1  Vj  H.P.  Model.  De¬ 
signed  for  “city  farm¬ 
er,”  small  acreage 
farm,  institutional,  in¬ 
dustrial  applications. 


More  Reputable  Implement  Dealers 
Stock  and  Sell  Bolens  HUSKI  Than 
Any  Other  Garden  Tractor! 

YOUR  BOLENS  HUSKI  DEALER  is  your  neighbor  —  a 
familiar,  long-established  organization  in  ;your  community 
that  may  be  counted  upon  for  friendly,  dependable  serv¬ 
ice.  The  BOLENS  HUSKI  Dealer  is  sincerely  interested  in 
helping  you  maintain  your  Bolens  HUSKI  Tractor  and  its 
"Packaged"  Implements  and  Tools  at  peak  efficiency. 
He,  and  other  reliable  dealers  like  him  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion,  have  established  their  businesses  and  reputations 
through  square  dealing  and  dependable  service. 

There  are  many  makes  and  kinds  of  Garden  Tractors  on 
the  market  today.  But  not  all  of  them  will  be  here  next 
year  —  or  the  year  after.  Just  as  important  as  the  equip¬ 
ment  itself  is  the  producer  who  builds  it  and  the  dealer 
who  sells  it.  The  name  BOLENS  has  been  identified  with 
dependable  performance  in  Garden  Tractors  for  over  31 
years.  Without  exception,  Bolens  dealers  will  be  among 
the  leaders  in  their  communities. 


The  Bolens 
HUSKI  Gardener 

3  H.P.  Model.  Populor 
with  farmers,  com¬ 
mercial  growers,  or- 
chardlsts,and  nursery¬ 
men. 


BOLERS  PRODUCTS  DIVISIOD 


273  Park  Street,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


and  fruit  juices.  It  helps  fill  the  kernels 
with  plump  grain.  Acting  with  phosphorus 
it  increases  the  strength  of  the  straw  and 
helps  to  prevent  lodging  of  grain.  Potash 
acts  as  a  disease  preventative,  especially 
“rust”  on  cotton. 


INSIDE  OF  A  COW 

(Continued  from  page  81) 

front  to  back  and  not  pendulent.  It 
should  have  well-balanced  quarters  and  a 
level  floor.  It  should  be  of  fine  texture 
like  a  baby’s  cheek  and  not  have  a  meaty 
feel  but  be  soft  and  pliable  when  milked 
out  and  should  hang  in  folds.  The  p)cn- 
dulous  udder  fouls  easily  and  is  easily 
injured  and  the  organs  which  make  the 
milk  are  farther  removed  from  the  body 
than  in  the  long  udder.  A  funnel-shaped 
udder  is  also  undesirable  as  it  lacks  cap¬ 
acity.  The  quarters  should  be  uniform  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  note  any  bad  or 
off-shape  quarters. 

Draw  a  stream  from  each  teat.  The  teats 
should  be  evenly  spaced,  of  convenient 
size,  far  enough  apart  to  prevent  inter¬ 
ference  w'hile  milking.  They  should  not 
be  uneven,  short,  or  very  tapering.  Many 
fine  milkers  have  poor  teats  but  generally 
high  production  is  indicated  by  good  teat 
development.  Pass  the  hand  along  the 
row’s  belly  forward  from  the  uder;  the 


veins  leading  frdm  the  udder  to  the  heart 
will  be  felt.  These  are  known  as  the  milk 
veins  and  are  the  only  visible  indicators 
of  the  amount  of  blood  that  passes  through 
the  circulatory  system  of  the  udder.  They 
are  known  as  milk  veins  although  they 
do  not  contain  any  milk  at  any  time,  but 
carry  blood  from  the  udder  to  the  heart 
The  arteries  which  carry  blood  to  the 
udder  are  all  within  the  body  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  The  milk  veins  do,  however,  indicate 
somewhat  the  capacity  for  producing 
milk.  Some  judges  believe  the  milk  veins 
should  be  long,  large,  tortuous,  and 
branched.  If  they  are  followed  to  their 
extremities,  they  will  be  found  to  enter 
the  body  through  openings  which  can  be 
felt  with  the  finger.  These  are  known  as 
milk  wells.  They  should  be  large,  and, 
of  course,  as  numerous  as  the  branches 
of  the  veins.  Small  wells  indicate  small 
blood  supply. 

GENERAL  APPEARANCE— 15  PER 
CENT — Now  that  the  cow  has  been  gone 
over  from  head  to  foot,  stand  off  and 
take  a  good  look  at  her.  Does  she  please 
you?  Does  her  general  appearance  excite 
your  sixth  sense?  While  she  is  being 
handled  she  should  be  gentle  and  quiet, 
but  should  also  show  spirit  under  control. 
Her  health  and  vigor  will  be  shown  by 
her  general  alertness,  by  the  glossy  char¬ 
acter  of  her  coat  and  its  softness  and  plia¬ 
bility.  She  will  seem  wide  awake  and  her 
barrel  and  udder  should  give  the  impres- 


SPRAY  LIVESTOCK 

the  easiest  way  with  a  ^ 

FARM  PROTiCTOR 


NEW  John  Bean  all-purpose 
HIGH  PRESSURE  SPRAYER 

Increase  meet  end  milk  production  by  quickly  end 
easily  ridding  livestock  of  flies,  lice,  ticks  end 
grubs.  High  pressure  farm  Protector  power  sprayer 
gets  down  to  the  hide.  And  to  save  time  end 
money  on  dozens  of  other  spray  jobs  you'll  use  a 
Form  Protector  every  day! 

I - :: — : - 1  new  farm  protector 


(too  form 
Protocter  tv 
SPMV  UVISTOCK 
v  POItr  WEEDS 
.V*  KHl  HIES 
SniAY  OBCMAROS 

H«Mr  nut 

CLEAN  aSMteNES 


brings  advantages  of 
high  pressure  (400  ibs.) 
spraying  to  every  farm. 
Sturdy,  portable,  50-gal. 
tank,  clean  design,  mod- 
cerate  cost;  many  new 
features! 


JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN  (94) 


Mail  this  coupon  for  free  booklet  "F"  on  the  new 

Bean  FARM  PROTECTOR. 

NAME: _ _ _ - 

ADDRESS: _ 

POST  OFFICE: _ STATE- _ — , 


TANKS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Wherever  tanks  are  needed  you’ll  find  that  there 
is  an  economical,  quality  built  wood  tank  by 
Breyer  Bros.,  Whiting  &  Co.,  that  is  best  suited 
for  the  purpose. 

Forty  years  of  leadership  in  the  manufacturing  of 
wood  tanks  is  your  assurance  that  we  can  serve 
you  best. 


Round  End  Milk  Cooling  tank,  illus¬ 
trated,  provides  more  room  for  milk 
cans,  and  heavy  redwood  construc¬ 
tion  keeps  milk  cool  longer.  Easy  to 
keep  clean.  Built  to  accomodate 
TVz  to  10  gallon  cans.  Covers  for 
all  sizes,  extra. 


Tank  Can 
Capacity 

Height 

Width 

Length 

4 

2'/z 

2yz 

4 

6 

m 

2% 

5 

8 

2yz 

m 

6 

5 

2% 

3 

4 

7 

2’/, 

3 

5 

9 

2yz 

3 

6 

BREYER  BROS.,  WHITING  &  COMPANY 

WAUPUN,  WISCONSIN 
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YOUR  COWS 

may  respond  to  Cobalt^ 
Copper,  Manganese,  and 
other  “Trace”  elements. 


Expert  herds¬ 
men  demand  a 
mineral  tonic  for 
cows  before  and 
after  calving. 

They  feed  it  as 
precau  tion 
against  low  blood 
minerals  associ¬ 
ated  with  milk 
fever. 

Feed-tone  also 
gives  all  animals 
an  "extra  lift”  in 
breeding  season, 
and  extra  build¬ 
ing  up  every  sea¬ 
son.  Just  2  ounces 
a  day  supplies 
supplemental  io¬ 
dine,  cobalt,  man¬ 
ganese,  iron, 
copper,  bo¬ 
ron,  zinc, 
calcium, 
soluble  phos¬ 
phates  —  plus 
\'  i  t  a  m  i  n  D 
and  appe¬ 
tizers. 

Send  $1  for  generous  trial  sample.  Also  avail¬ 
able  in  50  lb.  bags.  Money  back  if  you’re  not 
pleased.  Feed-Tone  was  formulated  by  the  special¬ 
ist  in  mineral  nutrition  — Herman  Nagel. 

THE  HERMAN  NAGEL  CO. 

53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  III. 


HERMAN 

NAGEL 


SENECA  CHIEF 


<1 


SWEET  CORN 

Hi{he$t  quality  of  ali  Hybrid  Sweet  Corns.. 
product  of  ten  years  of  deveiopinent  and 
testini  at  Robson  Seed  Farms,  leadint 
breeders  of  hybrid  yellow  sweet  com. 

Kernels  are  britht  yellow, 
extremely  deep  and  temler. 
Will  hold  in  eabnt  con- 
dibon  on  the  stalk  longer 
^than  any  other  sweet  com. 
Ears  are  9",  12  rows.  Pkg. 
25c;  </2lb.5(lc;1  lb.  90c. 


SEED  FARMS 


BOX  21 


HALL,  N.  Y. 


1,000  ACRES  OF  QUALITY  SEED 


sion  of  being  ready  to  burst  with  produc¬ 
tion.  She  should  not  appear  plump  or  fat 
at  any  part  because  this  indicates  that  her 
feed  is  going  into  flesh  and  not  into  her 
udder  as  milk. 

The  Professor  Picks  a  Cow- 
Dean  \'ictor  A.  Rice  of  the  College 
of  .Agriculture,  Massachusetts  State  Col¬ 
lege,  gives  these  general  rules  for  selec¬ 
ting  high  production  cows.  “The  size 
of  the  cow  and  the  size  and  quality  of 
her  mammary  development  are  the  most 
important  things  to  consider  in  trying  to 
select  higher  production.  Statistical  studies 
have  shown  that  there  is  a  higher  cor¬ 
relation  between  milk  production  and  size 
than  there  is  with  any  other  single  char¬ 
acteristic.  Studies  of  D.  H.  I.  A.  records 
by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  also 
indicate  that,  on  the  average,  larger  cows 
produce  more  than  smaller  ones  do.  If 
one  wants  a  high  producing  herd  of  cattle, 
size  is  certainly  one  general  yardstick  that 
can  be  used  to  advantage.  By  size,  of 
course,  we  mean  body  capacity,  depth 
and  width  through  the  heart  and  chest, 
depth  and  width  through  the  belly  region. 
Unless  an  animal  has  a  big  middle,  it  is 
going  to  be  difficult  for  her  to  handle 
enough  feed  to  produce  at  a  profitable 
level.  Get  good,  big  cows,  especially  big 
through  the  middles.  The  other  im¬ 
portant  thing  is,  of  course,  size  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  mammary  development.  This 
rates  30^c  on  the  score  card — higher 
than  any  other  one  item.  If  in  selecting 
cows,  we  would  pick  big  ones  with  big, 
well  attached,  fine  qualitied  udders  with 
good  teat  placement  and  good  veining, 
we  would  have  taken  the  two  largest 
steps  possible  toward  the  goal  of  select¬ 
ing  high  producing  cows  from  their  ex¬ 
terior  appearance.  To  have  good  heads 
and  necks,  to  have  strong,  square  set 
legs,  to  have  a  generally  pleasing  sym¬ 
metrical  appearance,  are  all  to  the  good, 
but  the  main  driving  wheels  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  are  both  by  theory  and  by  com¬ 
mon  experience  good,  big  middles  and 
good,  big  qualitied  udders.” 

The  Score  (iard  is  a  Guide 

If  you  are  buying  a  single  individual, 
tally  up  her  points  and  if  you  find  that 
they  add  up  to  100,  you  have  a  perfect 
animal;  90  indicates  an  e.xceptional  ani¬ 
mal;  80  a  good  animal.  Anything  below 
that  should  be  viewed  with  a  cynical  eye. 
If  you  want  to  skim  the  cream  from  the 
herd,  of  course,  your  score  cards  from  the 
entire  herd  should  indicate  the  best  ani¬ 
mals.  It  is  worth  repeating  here  that  the 
score  card  is  only  a  straw  in  the  wind.  If 
the  cow  you  want  to  buy  has  a  produc¬ 
tion  record  available,  throw  your  score 
card  away  and  base  your  price  on  the 
record.  Your  examination  has  indicated 
only  what  the  cow  looks  like  from  the 
outside.  Her  inside  is  still  as  dark  as  ever. 


name  in  power-lawn-mowers 

"MOTO-MOWER’’ 


Why  push  a  hand  mower  when 
you  can  drive  a  “Moto-Mower’’ 
.  .  .  builders  of  quality  power  mow¬ 
ers  for  twenty-nine  years  .  .  . 
write  for  literature  and  the  name 
of  the  nearest  dealer ...  a  MOTO- 
MOWER  is  worth  waiting  for. 

.  .  .  sizes  1 9”  to  71  ”. 

MOTO-MOWER 

DETROIT  I.  MICHIGAN 
...since  1919 


MILKING  SHORTHORN 
CATTLE 

“The  Breed  that  Fills  Every  Need" 


'■*35.,--  -i 


Milking  Shorthorns  are  the  OLDEST 
but  also  definitely  the  most  MOD¬ 
ERN  of  all  improved  cattle. 

Milking  Shorthorns  are  the  cattle 
that  grace  the  pastures  of  Old  Eng¬ 
land  where  they  represent  65  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cattle  population.  Reason? 
THEY  PAY!  I 

Milking  Shorthorns  Dual-Purpose 
qualities  have  made  them  the.  farm¬ 
er's  favorite  and  AMERICA'S  FAST¬ 
EST  GROWING  BREED! 

Investigate  Milking  Shorthorns 
TODAY!  Write  for  FREE  information 
also  FREE  copy  of  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  Journal !  No  obligation. 

American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society 

10}  West  Eichin{e  Ave.,  Dept.  FQ,  Chicato,  Illinois 
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^*ACT0*  DR4WN 


WOOEl 


T»Acro« 


^fQUlPV'^ 


Turn  Barnyard  Manure 
into  genuine  "PAY  DIRT 


Manure  that  clutters  stables  and  barnyards  is  merely  some¬ 
thing  to  be  gotten  rid  of.  Yet  properly  applied  on  the  land, 
it  adds  many  real  dollars  to  farm  profits. 

The  thorough  shredding,  fine  pulverizing  and  wide  even  dis¬ 
tribution  supplied  by  a  NEW  IDEA  Spreader,  assure  you  the 
complete  fertility  benefit  from  this  great  natural  soil  builder. 
The  time-saving  competence  and  noted  durability  of  these 
top  quality  machines,  turn  manure  into  genuine  “pay  dirt" 
by  reducing  expense  of  the  spreading  operation  to  the  lowest 
possible  cost-per-load. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  to  explain  the  numerous  ieatures  oi  design  and 
construction  which  have  made  NEW  IDEA  the  leading  name  in  spreaders. 

Or  write  direct  ior  tree  literature  describing  the  model  that  interests  you. 


TJA 


MANURE  SPREADERS  •  STEEL  FARM  WAGONS 
TRACTOR  MOWERS  •  SIDE  DELIVERY  RAKES 


HAY  LOADERS 
CORN  PICKERS 


HAND  CORN  SHELLERS 
HUSKER-SHREDDERS 


NEW  IDEA 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


PORTABLE  ELEVATORS  •  TRANSPLANTERS 


Factories:  COLDWATER,  OHIO 
SANDWICH,  ILLINOIS 


SUPPLY 

SUNSHINE 


To  Holp  Turn  Home-Grown  Grains  Into 
Meat  and  Eggs  Quicker  — at  Less  Cost 


on 

Ooj'^istact^ 


HOLD  IN 
HtAT- 


KffP  OUT 
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What  Ails  My  Pigs? 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

down.  The  eyes  of  the  sick  pigs  are  apt 
to  be  gummy,  and  stuck  together.  Weak¬ 
ness  in  the  hindquarters  will  be  noticed  in 
the  early  stages,  with  diarrhea  following  in 
five  or  six  days.  None  of  these  things  are 
Npecific  for  cholera,  but  a  number  of  them 
appearing  together  are  good  grounds  for 
NUspec  ting  the  disease. 

We  say  that  the  cause  is  a  virus,  but  we 
must  not  forget  those  secondary  causes 
that  were  mentioned  earlier  in  this  article 
There  have  to  be  such  things,  or  how  does 
the  disease  suddenly  get  started  in  an  area 
when'  choh'ra  was  never  knowti  before-* 
The  authorities  say  that  the  three  prin 
cip.il  causes  of  spread  are  as  follows:  1 
Feeding  of  uncooked  garbage  from  other 
aii'as.  2.  Improper  and  careless  use  of  virus 
in  \accination.  3.  Importation  of  pigs  that 
are  (arrving  the  disease. 

We  list  cholera  as  a  disease  of  Big  I’igs 
because  pigs  that  are  born  of  immune 
mothers  are  not  susceptible  to  the  disease 
until  they  are  about  six  weeks  old.  If  the 
sows  are  not  immune,  cholera  may  kill  the 
Little  Tigs  as  well  as  the  bigger  ones. 

Septicemia  is  ne.st  on  the  list.  Medical 
dictionaries  say  that  septicemia  is  a  condi¬ 
tion  caused  by  the  presence  of  disea.se  or¬ 
ganisms  and  their  poisons  in  the  blood,  so 
the  name  is  a  poor  one,  because  many 
swine  diseases  cause  a  septicemia.  As  it  is 
used  here,  though,  the  name  is  applied  to 
a  special  kind  of  septicemia  that  is  caused 
by  a  bacterium  called  Salmonella  cholera- 
iuis. 

The  symptoms  are  very  much  like  chol¬ 
era.  However,  several  animals  may  sicken 
at  once,  and  sudden  deaths  are  com¬ 
mon.  The  sick  pigs  are  more  alert,  and 
easier  to  get  out  of  their  nests  than  pigs 
sick  with  cholera.  Their  eyes  are  clear,  and 
not  gummed.  Bowel  movements  are  nor¬ 
mal  in  the  beginning,  though  diarrhea  is 
apt  to  develop  later  on.  Positive  diagnosis 
is  impossible  in  a  herd  that  is  not  immune 
to  cholera,  for  the  two  are  often  found 
together. 

Gastro-enteritis  is  an  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  believed  to  bt- 
caused  by  the  same  bug  that  causes  septice¬ 
mia.  The  difference  in  the  two  diseases  is 
probably  only  one  of  degree ;  gastro-en¬ 
teritis  is  not  quite  so  deadly  as  septicemia. 
Symptoms  are  as  already  given,  except 
that  diarrhea  appears  a  little  earlier.  The 
feces  are  apt  to  contain  mucus  and  bits  of 
tissue.  Diagnosis  is  limited  as  in  septicemia. 

Necrotic  enteritis  is  probably  nothing 
more  than  a  chronic  form  of  gastro-enteri¬ 
tis.  It  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  in¬ 
testinal  form  of  necro,  even  though  it  is 
not  generally  believed  to  be  caused  by  the 
necrophorus  organism  found  in  bullnose 
and  sore  mouth.  The  symptoms  are  pretty 
much  the  same  as  those  for  gastro-enteritis, 
but  they  are  usually  continued  over  a 
period  of  weeks.  An  odd  feature  is  the 
good  appetite  of  affected  animals,  though 
they  fail  to  gain  much  weight.  .As  usual. 
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other  diseases  are  apt  to  show  up  and  pitch 
in  on  the  sick  animals.  Or  it  may  be  that 
the  enteritis  is  only  following  a  disease  that 
was  on  the  grounds  first.  Sometimes  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  tell  which  is  following  what. 
Diagnosis  is  a  little  easier  than  for  gastro¬ 
enteritis  and  septicemia  because  of  the 
length  of  time  the  condition  lasts. 

Bloody  dysentery  is  another  disease  of 
unknown  cause.  Recent  discoveries  indi¬ 
cate  that  it  is  caused  by  a  vibrio  type  of 
bacteria.  .'Xgain,  it  may  be  closely  related 
to  necrotic  enteritis,  and  dependent  on  the 
same  organism.  The  most  striking  symp¬ 
tom  is  a  profuse  bloody  diarrhea.  Along 
with  the  blood,  shreds  of  tissue  may  be 
mixed  with  the  feces.  From  here  on,  the 
symptoms  are  much  like  those  of  the  other 
intestinal  diseases  we  have  mentioned.  In 
short,  the  pigs  look  sick,  act  sick,  and  are 
sick.  The  di.sease  spreads  faster  than  a  false 
rumor,  and  may  kill  off  most  of  the  herd 
in  short  order.  Diagnosis  in  the  feedlot  is 
almost  impossible,  although  the  bloody 
diarrhea  offers  grounds  for  a  guess. 

The  cause  of  erysipelas,  praise  be,  is 
known.  It’s  a  bug  with  a  jaw-breaker 
name,  erysipelothrix  rhusiopathiose.  It  has 
other  names,  but  the  most  of  them  aren’t 
much  shorter,  and  the  short  ones  couldn’t 
he  printed,  anyway.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  human  beings  can  get  this  dis¬ 
ease,  too.  The  bacteria  get  into  the  blood 
stream  through  cracks  and  wounds  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  are  handling  the 
meat  of  diseased  animals.  Symptoms  aren’t 
as  clean-cut  as  the  cause,  because  the  dis¬ 
ease  appears  in  many  different  degrees, 
.dl  the  way  from  very  mild  to  very  deadly. 
\gain.  however,  there  are  a  few  straws  in 
the  wind  that  may  help  out.  Usually,  sev¬ 
eral  animals  become  sick  at  once,  instead 
of  one  or  two  as  in  cholera.  Sudden  deaths 
occur  frequently,  too.  Stiffness  and  sore¬ 
ness  are  apt  to  be  the  first  symptoms  noted. 
The  pigs  are  hard  to  get  out  of  their  nests, 
the  same  as  in  cholera,  but  after  moving 
around  a  bit,  the  soreness  is  lil.oly  to  dis¬ 
appear.  The  sick  animals  are  alert,  and  not 
nearly  as  dopey  as  cholera  pigs.  Consti- 
f)ation  and  diarrhea  are  seldom  seen  unless 
other  di.seases  move  in.  There  may  be  red 
>pots  on  the  skin,  as  there  often  are  in  chol¬ 
era.  However,  the  erysipelas  spots  are  apt 
to  turn  white  when  they  are  pressed,  while 
those  of  cholera  usually  remain  red.  The 
only  definite  diagnosis  is  made  in  a  labora¬ 
tory,  and  even  then,  a  negative  finding 
does  not  prove  that  erysipelas  w-as  not  in¬ 
volved. 

Influenza  is  an  oddity  among  swine  dis¬ 
eases.  It  furnishes  an  example  of  a  virus 
and  a  bacterium  teaming  up  to  cause  a 
contagious  disease.  The  guilty  bug  is 
Hemophilus  suis,  one  that  is  usually  found 
in  perfectly  healthy  pigs.  As  previously 
tnentioned,  the  virus  is  carried  by  the  lung- 
worm  larvae,  and  the  earthworm  is  there¬ 
for  a  help  in  spreading  the  disease.  Again, 
symptoms  are  not  very'  specific,  outside  of 
stiffness  and  soreness  as  seen  in  erysipelas. 
\’iolent  coughing  is  nearly  always  a  part 
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of  the  disease  picture.  Diagnosis,  strangely 
enough,  is  not  very  difficult.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  for  this.  First,  the  whole 
herd  usually  comes  down  overnight.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  appears  only  in  the  fall  and  winter. 
Third,  it  only  lasts  four  to  six  days,  and 
the  pigs  get  well  just  as  suddenly  as  they 
sickened.  Fourth,  there  are  very  few 
deaths,  though  the  pigs  are  certainly  very 
sick.  Pigs  weakened  by  influenza  are  suck¬ 
ers  for  pneumonia,  and  trouble  comes  in 
wholesale  lots  if  it  breaks  loose  at  the  same 
time. 

That  just  about  sums  up  the  commoner 
diseases  that  may  affect  pigs  of  various 
ages.  VV'e  have  not  considered  treatment 
for  any  of  them,  because  that  is  best  rec¬ 
ommended  by  a  competent  veterinarian  on 
the  actual  scene  of  an  outbreak.  However, 
there  are  a  few  things  the  swine  grower 
should  not  do  in  order  to  keep  the  Boogey 
Man  of  disease  away  from  his  pigs.  They 
are : 

1.  Don’t  raise  pigs  on  the  same  ground 
year  after  year. 

2.  Don’t  overcrowd  them. 

3.  Don’t  keep  them  in  dusty  or  filthy  sur¬ 
roundings. 

4.  Don’t  keep  them  in  wet,  cold,  or  drafty 
quarters. 

5.  Don’t  feed  deficient  or  poorly  balanced 
rations. 

6.  Don’t  be  too  anxious  to  bring  in  pur- 
j  chased  stock. 

7.  Don’t  keep  chronic  cases  of  disease  on 
!  the  farm. 

I  8.  Don’t  let  unqualified  people  vaccinate 
swine. 

9.  Don’t  neglect  disinfection  after  disease 
outbreaks. 

10.  Don’t  be  too  sure  that  the  pigs  have 
only  one  disease. 


THE  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
(Continued  from  page  43} 

ceives.  The  market  condition  at  the  time 
of  the  sale  will  determine  which  check  is 
larger.  The  dual-purpose  cow  usually  has 
greater  salvage  value. 

For  this  dual-purpose  position  the  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  has  little  or  no  competition. 
Bred  to  fit  this  picture,  with  their  rugged 
constitution,  they  will  produce  milk  and 
butterfat  profitably  and  at  the  same  time 
do  well  as  beef.  In  all  cows  that  are  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  production  of  milk  there 
are  disappointing  milkers,  and  that  applies 
to  all  breeds.  The  difference  in  cattle  is 
their  ability  to  digest  and  assimilate  food 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  much  depends 
on  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
kept. 

The  Shorthorn  breeders  say  that  their 
breed  utilizes  farm  grown  feeds  and  rough- 
age  to  the  best  advantage  and  they  need 
less  concentrates  to  keep  up  body  warmth 
than  the  short-haired  breeds.  This  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  colder  areas.  The 
Borg  Farms.  Delavan,  Wisconsin,  disposed 
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of  its  dairy  animals  and  retained  its  Milking  Shorthorns  as  a  con-  I 
cession  to  cold  winters. 

The  Milking  Shorthorn,  they  say,  is  bred  to  balance  milk  with 
beef,  and  needs  no  disproportional  amount  of  rich  concen¬ 
trate  to  do  her  best  at  producing  both  milk  and  beef.  That  is 
why  Milking  Shorthorn  breeders  say  the  “middle  of  the  road”  , 
course  in  breeding  is  the  preferred  course. 

Milking  Shorthorns  do  not  require  pampering.  They  do  well  | 
on  good  farm  roughage,  such  as  silage  and  hay,  when  they  are 
not  producing.  They  thrive  in  the  coldest  climate,  preferring  the 
outdoors  even  though  loafing  sheds  are  provided.  There  are  no 
authoritative  reports  on  their  susceptibility  to  Bangs,  Mastitis,  or 
Tuberculosis.  Breeders  say,  with  some  conviction,  that  since  they  j 
prefer  the  open  air  to  barns,  they  are  less  susceptible  to  disease  | 
of  all  kinds. 

Here’s  some  farmer  talk  from  John  Harig  of  Williamsburg,  ; 
Ohio,  a  Milking  Shorthorn  breeder.  He  has  a  250-acre  farm  and 
a  herd  of  44  animals.  He  used  to  be  in  the  construction  business. 

“I  sell  young  bulls  and  three-month-old  heifers  for  breeding  at 
$125  to  $150  each.  We  use  a  bull  for  breeding  purposes  because  ' 
there  isn’t  an  artificial  breeding  service  around  here,  although 
there  is  one  for  the  dairy  breeds.  I  like  the  middle  of  the  road  i 
course  with  Milking  Shorthorns.  Our  average  milk  production, 
on  the  whole  year,  taking  good  cows  with  bad  ones,  sick  animals, 
bad  weather.  Mastitis  and  everything  else  is  6,000  pounds  per 
cow.  The  butter  fat  is  3.9. 

“The  Association,  which  is  well  run,  puts  a  cow  on  what  they 
call  the  Record  of  Merit  if,  at  the  age  of  30  months,  the  cow  i 
freshens  and  gives  5,250  lbs.  the  first  year.  A  cow  can  also  get  a 
Record  of  Merit  rating  by  giving  8,000  lbs.  at  four  years. 

“V\'e  breed  the  Milking  Shorthorns  at  18  months.  Other  dairy  | 
breeds  are  bred  at  14  months,  but  the  Milking  Shorthorns  develop  | 
later.  The  bulls  are  ready  at  16  months,  but  we  prefer  to  hold  i 
them  until  18  months.  We  don’t  trust  any  bull,  but  none  of  ours  i 
ever  gave  us  any  trouble.  They  are  more  tractable,  I  think.  | 

“A  cow  that  gave  5,250  pounds  on  her  first  freshening,  and  is  ‘ 
just  about  ready  to  drop  a  calf,  will  sell  for  $350  to  $400,  easy. 

\  sign  on  the  road  mail  box  sells  it.  We  don’t  feed  supplement 
except  in  winter  and  then  only  to  cows  giving  better  than  25 
pounds.  We  take  the  poor  milkers  that  don’t  pay  to  milk  by  hand 
and  put  two  calves  under  them.  A  good  milker  will  handle  three.  | 

“A  steer  fattens  out  to  900  pounds  in  a  year,  but  won’t  put  on  \ 
finish  as  fast  or  as  good  as  a  first  rate  Hereford.  If  I  were  to  do  j 
it  all  over  again  I  would  cither  go  into  beef  or  stay  in  the  middle  j 
of  the  road,  the  Milking  Shorthorn.  They’re  a  good  rugged  cow.” 

Boyd  Weller,  Mason,  Ohio,  who  has  been  in  the  Milking  Short-  j 
horn  business  since  1928,  says  he  likes  them  because  they  arc  i 
good  milk  producers  and  because  he  sells  his  steers  at  one  year  I 
old  at  top  prices  on  the  Cincinnati  market.  They  are  easy  to 
handle  and  rugged. 

“We  have  one  cow  here  15  years  old  that  produced  13,000  | 

pounds  of  milk  last  year  and  466  pounds  of  butterfat.  She  still 
gives  four  gallons  of  milk  a  day.  W'e  keep  the  steers  six  weeks  on 
the  cow  and  then  put  them  on  Purina  calf  feed.  In  12  and  14 
months  they  will  weigh  1,100  pounds. 

Twelve  of  the  17  cows  in  Weller’s  herd  made  the  Record  of 
Merit  last  year.  One  junior  two-year-old  heifer  produced  7,000 
pounds  of  milk  and  250.4  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  her  first  lactation. 

The  average  weight  of  mature  cows  is  1,400  pounds;  the  larg¬ 
est  may  reach  1,800  pounds.  Mature  bulls  range  from  1,800  to 
2,000  pounds  with  a  few  of  the  heavier  individuals  going  to  2,500.  | 
The  heaviest  Milking  Shorthorn  on  record  was  Glenside  Roan 
Clay,  owned  by  E.  E.  Laffler  &  Son,  Penn  Yan,  New  York.  Glen¬ 
side  Roan  Clay  weighed  3,030.  Under  ordinary  pasture  and  feed- 
lot  conditions.  Milking  Shorthorn  steers  will  reach  800  pounds  at 
one  year  of  age  without  forced  feeding.  Handled  cheaply  on  pas¬ 
ture  the  second  year  with  a  month  to  six  weeks  of  feed  to  finish 
them  off,  they  will  make  1,200  pound  beeves.  Calves  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  of  beef  breeds,  averaging  about  75  pounds. 

l.«ngevity 

Length  of  service  from  cows  shows  up  in  the  farmer’s  bank 
account.  Dr.  W.  L.  Gaines,  of  the  Illinois  State  College  of 


Self 


Goes  Anywhere 
On  Own 
Power 


FEUS  TREES 


sawing  wood.  Replaces  a  dozen  men.  Plenty 
of  opportunity  for  profitable  custom  work. 

Use  this  powerful,  economical  motor  for 
other  belt  work  when  not  sawing.  Built  by  — - 

oldest  manufacturer  of  wood  saws  in  the 
world.  Thousands  in  use.  Costs  too  little  to  do 
without.  Sold  only  direct  to  user  (no  middle¬ 
man  profits).  Other  important  features  in-  6 
elude:  swivel  axle  (no  pinching),  safety  jj 
clutch,  adjustable  saw  shaft  for  different 
saw  heights.  Patents  pending  on  essential 
features. 

Post  Hole  Drill  and  Sickle  Bor 
Attachments  Available 

Here  is  a  real  “he-man”  post  hole  drill  that 
drills  a  hole  36'  deep  in  25  seconds.  Strictly  a 
one-man  machine.  Easily  attached  to  the 
Buzz  M aster.  Has  double  spiral  auger  and  two 
cutting  lips.  Indispensable  to  grain  and  live¬ 
stock  farmers.  Throw  auger  out  of  gear 
when  moving.  Can  be  purchased  as  an  at¬ 
tachment  or  a  complete  unit.  Speed  control, 
clutch  control  in  easy  reach  of  the  operator. 

Plenty  of  power  is  )ust  as  essential  in  drill¬ 
ing  as  in  wood  sawing. 


SAWS  IOCS 


CLIMBS  HILLS  EASILY 


POST  HOLE  DIGGER 


OTTAW’A  ia  also  the  manufacturer  of  the  world  famous 
OTTAWA  Log  Saw  and  the  OTTAWA  Tjractor  Saw. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  for  1S47  catalog  which  will 
bring  you  complete  information  regarding  the  OTTA  W  A 
Buzz  Master,  the  OTTAWA  Log  Saw,  the  OTTAWA 
Tractor  Drag  Saw.  the  OTTAWA  Tractor  Front-End 
Saw.  and  all  attachments. 

Hundreds  of  OTTAWA  owners  have  built  up  good  in¬ 
comes  clearing  land  and  digging  post  holes  for  their 
neighbors  and  friends.  E.  B.  Jackson  cleared  $1000  in  30 
days.  Ralph  Smith  did  almost  as  well.  There  are  hun- 
dr^s  of  others — lots  of  work  to  be  done  in  every  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Write  today — we  will  show  you  a  big  money¬ 
making  npi>ortunity. 


MOWS  GRASS  B  WEEDS 


WORLD  FAMOUS  "AMERICAN  ACE”  LOG  SAW 


With  TREE  FELLER  *  LIMB  SAW  ATTACHMENTS 
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You  ran  attach  or  detach  most  implements 
in  a  minute  or  less.  Arrows  above  show 
3-point,  triple-quick  attachment.  Even 
$uch  a  job  as  chaneinK  from  mower  to 
cultivator,  or  cultivator  to  mower,  is 
rasil>  done  in  10  minutes. 


1 

r 

R  A 

C  1 

r  0 

R 

Quick,  Easy  Attachment  of  Implements 

ADD  UP  TO  FASTER,  EASIER  FARMING 


Chere  will  always  be  plenty  of  work 
to  do  on  any  farm  .  .  .  but  there’s  no 
reason  why  as  much  of  this  work  as 
possible  shouldn't  be  made  as  fast  and 
eas>’  as  possible. 

This  was  the  idea  that  Ford  engi¬ 
neers  had  in  mind  when  they  went 
at  the  job  of  designing  this  great  new 
Ford  Tractor. 

How  well  they  succeeded  is  being 
proved  every  day  now,  as  more  and 
more  farmers  get  an  opportunity  to 
see  this  new  tractor,  to  put  it  through 
its  paces,  to  turn  it  loose  on  their 
own  farms. 


That  great  combination  — Ford 
Triple-Quick  Attaching,  and  Ford 
Hydraulic  Touch  Control— is  the  last 
word  in  simplifying  tractor  operation, 
saving  time  both  in  barnyard  and 
field,  and  in  assuring  you  a  better  job 
with  less  work.  You'll  only  need  to 
try  this  combination  once  to  realize 
how  far  ahead  it  is. 

Owners  of  this  new  Ford  Tractor 
are  finding  plenty  more  to  talk  about, 
of  course.  There's  the  new  4-spced 
transmission— four  forward  speeds 
and  reverse,  giving  better  selection 
of  speeds  to  fit  the  work,  and  faster 
top  speed.  There's  new,  easier  steer¬ 


ing  and  improved  braking.  There’s  a 
total  of  22  worthwhile  advancements, 
each  doing  its  share  to  make  the  new 
Ford  Tractor  a  better  tractor— and  a 
better  investment  for  you. 

Your  Ford  Tractor  dealer  invites 
you  to  examine  this  new  tractor  and 
the  many  quality  implements  that 
have  been  designed  especially  to  work 
with  it.  He'll  be  glad  to  demonstrate 
both  tractor  and  implements  to  you. 

We  think  you'll  agree  that  your 
farm  work  can  be  made  faster,  easier 
and  more  productive— the  new  Ford 
Tractor  way. 


DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION.  DETROIT  3-  MICHIGAN 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Dearborn  Karm  Equipment  includes  a  wide 
variety  of  quality  implements.  speciall>  designed 
by  qualified  implement  engineers  to  operate  with 
the  Ford  Tractor  and  field  tested  by  practical 
farmers.  Ask  your  Ford  Tractor  dealer  to  demon¬ 
strate  them  on  your  farm. 


See  ‘beaten 

Your  nearby  Ford  Tractor 
dealer  asks  you  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  is  headquarters 
for  genuine  Ford  Tractor 
parts  and  for  implement 
and  tractor  service  second 
to  none.  He  is  a  good 
man  to  know. 


Marketed  and  serviced  through  a  national 
organization  of  Dearborn  Motors  Distributors 
and  Ford  Tractor  dealers. 


COFtRIOHT  «(r.  dcarrorn  motors  corroratiqm 


FORD  HYDRAULIC  TOUCH  CONTROL 

includes  constant  draft  feature 


LiftinK  or  lowrring  of  implements  is 
handled  anywhere  at  any  time  without 
effort,  just  by  touehing  the  hydraulie 
control  lever.  An  implement  ran  he 
lowered  to  desired  working  depth  and 
under  uniform  soil  conditions,  this  depth 
will  be  automatically  maintained. 


Crossing  a  grassed  waterway. 


Plus  Ford  Hydraulic  Touch  Control 


FORD  HYDRAULIC  TOUCH  CONTROL 

includes  implement  Position  Control 


This  great  new  Ford  advancement  means 
smoother  operation,  less  wear  on  tractor 
and  driver,  easier,  better  work.  In  fields 
with  reasonably  smooth  surfaces  all  you 
do  is  set  the  controls  once-and  uniform 
working  depth  of  implements  is  aaito- 
matically  maintained,  even  when  soil 
conditions  vary. 


Lifts,  lowers  and  controls  implement 
in  the  ground  at  the  touch  of  a  finger. 


Ma  in  tains  uniform  depth 
under  varying  soil  conditions. 


BtWAttE 

W^BSU UlfHOSK 


You  can’t  always  see  the  ’’Hidden  Hunger”  menace, 
but  the  health  and  productivity  of  your  stock  —  and 
\our  pocketbook — may  suffer  from  it.  So  BEWARE  of; 

HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lack  of  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid 
growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 

Don’t  gamble  with  "Hidden  Hunger.”  Safeguard  your 
stock  by  daily,  year  round  supplementary  feedings  of 
MinRaltone.  MinRaltone  protects  against  this  hidden 
menace  because  it  contains  1 1  essential  mineral  ele* 
ments,  plus  Vitamin  D.  Write  for  free  literature  and  the 
MinRaltone  Plan  of  supplementary  stock  feeding. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  EttabiisiMd  ittt  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE 


HAND  FEEDING  PRE-MIXING 


NEAR'S 


MinRaltone 


I  ,  1447  f.K»l  1.0, .In.  . 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

A  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


2  LB.  BROILERS  IN  8  WEEKS 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATHIN 
AND  FAt'TORV-TO-YOr,  .MONEY  S.AVLNG  PRICES 

CHEWALU  SANITARY  BROODER  MEG.  CO.  Ti*; 'iV. Is'!  p p’T 


GHEWALLA 


BROODER 


Agriculture,  in  his  study  of  all  milking 
breeds  based  on  their  records,  shows  that 
more  Milking  Shorthorn  cows  are  at  their 
best  at  8  years  of  age  than  is  the  case  with 
other  breeds.  With  the  figure  given  on  the 
life  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  dairies,  the 
average  is  about  four  years  of  production, 
that  is,  four  calves.  Most  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  cows,  barring  accident,  will  start 
producing  at  30  months  of  age  and  deliver 
up  to  10  years  of  age  profitably.  Excep¬ 
tional  cows  will  produce  up  to  twenty  years 
of  age. 

The  long  distance  producers  are  of 
course  the  more  profitable  and  the  most 
rare.  The  rare  oddity  of  a  twenty-year-old 
cow  in  profitable  production  is  interesting 
but  a  cow  that  can  average  10,000  pounds 
1  of  milk  and  400  pounds  of  butterfat  a  year 
'  for  ten  consecutive  years  is  truly  the  sort 
to  find  favor  with  the  breeder.  Such  cows 
are  the  herd  building  material  and  are  all 
I  too  rare  in  any  breed.  Milking  Shorthorns 
I  claim  a  proportionate  share  of  these  rare 
j  and  prized  animals. 

Let’s  Look  at  the  Record 

When  Milking  Shorthorns  are  put  on 
test,  and  pushed  to  the  limit,  as  all  cows 
i  are  that  are  in  the  higher  brackets,  they 
i  have  been  able  to  hold  their  own  with  the 
;  best.  They  still  hold  the  “World’s  Butter- 
fat  Record”  with  1,614  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  produced  by  Melba  15th  of  Darbalara, 
an  Australian  cow,  in  1924.  They  also  hold 
the  best  lifetime  record  on  twice  a  day 
milking  on  the  cow,  Winton  Gentle  2d, 

!  owned  by  Messrs  J.  R.  Burges  &  Sons. 
Winchester,  Hants,  England,  that  pro¬ 
duced  223,917  pounds  in  15  lactations.  She 
was  never  milked  more  than  twice  a  day. 
Five  of  her  daughters  have  completed  rec¬ 
ords  in  excess  of  100,000  pounds.  She  died 
I  recently  in  her  19th  year,  a  few  days 
before  she  was  to  drop  her  16th  calf. 

Numerous  records  in  excess  of  20,000 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  year  prove  the  inher¬ 
ent  ability  of  the  breed  to  produce.  Such 
I  records  mean  little  to  the  average  farmer 
j  and  of  course  no  cow  can  transmit  to  her 
offspring  any  forced  record. 

Records  on  Test 

j  Records  on  Milking  Shorthorns  are 
1  those  made  on  the  cbws  in  testing  associa- 
1  tiops  and  recorded  in  the  Record  of  Merit 
list  by  the  American  Milking  Shorthorn 
Society  after  proper  supervision.  These 
i  testing  methods  are  the  same  as  used  by 
'  other  associations,  and  they  give  only  an 
approximate  picture  of  the  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  as  a  milker.  The  average  yearly  pro- 
j  duction  of  all  breeds  milked  is  estimated  at 
I  about  4500  pounds,  and  it  is  impossible 
I  to  determine  the  origin  of  those  not  re- 
I  corded.  There  are  approximately  200,000 
Milking  Shorthorns  registered.  The  num- 
I  ber  of  grades  is  estimated  at  250,000. 

The  records  on  Milking  Shorthorn  cattle 
tested  show  that  21,000  cow's  produced  an 
average  of  9,170  pounds  of  milk  and 
I  363.13  pounds  of  butterfat.  This  works  out 
I  at  an  average  fat  percentage  of  3.%  pier 
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cent.  This  is  slightly  lower  than  the  four 
fjer  cent  generally  claimed  for  the  breed. 
Unlike  many  tests,  this  includes  the  records 
of  all  ages  of  cows  from  first  calves  to 
maturity.  The  cows  over  three  years  old 
average  9,852.9  pounds  of  milk,  392.14 
pounds  of  butterfat,  or  3.95  per  cent, 
which  is  perhaps  a  fairer  figure  because 
first  calvers  pull  the  average  down.  Some 
of  these  records  (not  more  than  five  per 
cent)  were  made  in  part  on  three-time-a- 
day  milking.  Ninety-five  per  cent  were 
made  on  a  twice-a-day  milking  schedule 
such  as  is  prevalent  on  most  general  farms. 

The  Milking  Shorthorn  as  Beef 

Although  the  price  of  milk  has  been 
high,  many  dairymen,  or  part-time  dairy¬ 
men  have  had  to  hold  down  herds  of 
dairy  animals  to  be  able  to  handle  them 
properly.  Some  have  sold  out  entirely  and 
gone  back,  either  to  beef  production  or 
general  farming.  Labor  shortage  has  been 
a  big  factor  in  the  changing  picture  of 
dairy  farming.  The  Milking  Shorthorn 
breeder  who  finds  himself  unable  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  milk  producer  has  an  alternative 
not  available  to  the  specialized  dairyman. 
He  milks  half  his  herd  and  handles  the 
other  half  as  a  beef  herd.  He  lets  the  calves 
milk  these  cows,  two  calves  to  a  cow.  He 
can  still  handle  as  many  cattle  and  keep 
up  his  income.  The  herd  of  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  maintained  by  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  when 
labor  conditions  became  acute,  resorted 
to  this  practice,  and  found  it  worked  well. 
This  is  farming  on  a  general  instead  of  a 
specialized  plan,  and  only  cattle  like  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorns  are  adaptable  to  it. 

Steer  calves  raised  in  this  manner,  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  the  beef  breeds.  C.  C. 
Lewis  &  Sons  of  Point  Pleasant,  \V’est  \3r- 
ginia,  have  handled  their  calves  in  this 
manner  and  find  that  the  added  milk  puts 
their  baby  beeves  into  condition  more 
rapidly  with  a  minimum  of  grain,  thereby 
raising  better  beef  more  economically. 

That  breeding  for  a  dual-purpose  ani¬ 
mal  is  sound  genetically  is  the  opinion  of 
Victor  A.  Rice,  a  leading  American  author¬ 
ity  on  the  art  of  breeding  farm  animals. 
Mr.  Rice  says:  “Dual-purpose  cattle  selec¬ 
tion  is  not  very  different  from  that  pre¬ 
vailing  in  all  other  classes  of  livestock,  for 
most  breeders  try  to  select  for  more  than 
one  thing  at  a  time.  Here  we  are  selecting 
for  two  major  things  at  once,  milk  and 
beef,  and  in  addition  the  two  things  are  to 
some  degree  antagonistic.  We  know,  there¬ 
fore,  at  the  start  that  we  will  probably 
never  combine  both  things  in  their  extreme 
degrees  in  any  one  animal.  The  beef  breeds 
have  many  genes  for  beef  production  and 
a  few  for  milk  production  owing  to  the 
breeding  and  selection  that  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  past.  The  opposite  situation,  of 
course,  prevails  in  the  dairy  breeds.  Dual- 
purpose  cattle  breeders  want  about  a  50-50 
combination  of  beef  and  milk  genes.  Dis¬ 
covering  the  animals  that  come  closest  to 
having  such  a  genetic  make-up  by  testing 
and  record  keeping  followed  by  intelligent 


Mr.  H.  Lee  Leathers,  owner  and  man¬ 
ager  of  a  320-acre  livestock  farm  near 
No.  Baltimore.  Ohio.  Mr.  Leathers  is 
also  secretary  of  the  No.  Baltimore 
Grain  Assn. 

“Every  field  on  our  320-acre  farm  is  fenced 
hog  tight  and  we’ve  practiced  crop,  legume  and 
livestock  rotations  for  many  years.  'The  result 
has  been  consistently  good  3rields.  Some  other 
farms  in  this  area,  though,  have  become  poorer 
and  poorer.  These  farms,  without  exception, 
are  poorly  fenced  and  little  livestock  is  raised 
They  are  cropping  their  land  to  death. 

“This  is  proof  to  me  that  good  fences  and  live¬ 
stock  are  the  keys  to  successful  farming.” 

25-Year-Old  Keystone  Fence 
Is  Still  Good 

“If  you  could  see  the  Keystone  fence  on  my 
farm  that  is  still  good  after  25  years  of  service, 
you  would  understand  why  I  prefer  Red  Brand 
fence  and  recommend  it  highly.” 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 

502  Industrial  Street,  Peoria  7,  111. 

Send 'for  Keystone’s 
FARM  RECORD  BOOK 

Used  by  thousands  of  farmers  and  farm  man¬ 
agers.  Approved  by  County  Agents  and  ac¬ 
countants.  Easy  to  use — complete.  Invaluable 
for  your  income  tax  reports,  etc.  Write  for 
your  copy.  FREE 


RED  TOP  STEEL  POSTS 
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Where  the  Going  is  Tough 


One  reason  why  Red  Seal  engines  are  stand¬ 
ard  in  so  many  leading  makes  of  tractors, 
combines,  self-propelled  harvesters  and  other 
farm  machines  is  their  capacity  —  proved 
over  the  years  —  to  stand  up  under  the 
severe  demands  imposed  by  farm  and  ranch 
use. 

Continental  Red  Seals  are  engineered  and 
built  to  operate  for  days  on  end  with  almost 
no  time  out,  not  only  when  the  job  is  light 
and  the  going  good,  but  also  in  the  midst  of 
chaff  and  dust  and  blazing  heat. 

Individual  porting,  an  exclusive  patented  fea¬ 
ture  equalizes  fuel  distribution  to  all  cylinders, 
for  easy  starts,  smooth  running,  and  efficient 
fuel  use.  Full-length  water-jackets  and  leak- 
proof  water-pumps  minimize  cooling  problems, 
while  special  oil  and  dust  seals  exclude  from 
moving  parts  the  grit  which  causes  wear. 

Red  Seal  engines  are  designed  to  take  the 
bad  along  with  the  good.  That's  why  you  find 
so  many  of  them  turning  in  faultless  perform¬ 
ance  on  jobs  where  the  going  Is  tough. 

rontinenta!  Motors  rorporation 

MUSKEGON  MICHIGAN 


4S  TEARS' SPECIUIZEO  EXPERIENCE  BUILDINC  ENGINES  FOR  TRANSPORTATION.  INOUSTRT.  AVIATION  AND  THE  FARM 


mating  and  the  use  of  some  degree  of  inbreeding  should 
eventually  produce  strains  of  animals  that  are  relatively  pure 
for  the  qualities  desired,  although  there  will  always  be  consider¬ 
able  non-hereditary  variation  and  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  probably  more  genetic  variation  than  found  in  comparable 
situations  involving  only  beef  or  only  milk.” 

Prices  Reasonable  But  Adequate 

Milking  Shorthorn  breeders  have  enjoyed  a  keen  demand  and 
good  prices  for  their  cattle,  but  the  breed  is  perhaps  less  afflicted 
with  inflated  values  than  some  of  the  more  specialized  breeds 
Some  top  sires  and  breeding  cows  have  hit  four  figure  values  bm 
the  average  in  1947  for  all  the  state  sales  throughout  the  countrs 
has  been  $356.00  per  head. 

\  Word  of  Opposition 

The  devotees  of  a  breed  are  sometimes  blind  to  its  fault>  In 
this  the  Milking  Shorthorn  fraternity  are  not  guiltless.  Let  u> 
hear  now  from  C.  M.  Long,  for  many  years  connected  with  tb* 
Holstein  Breeders  A.ssociation. 

“The  argument,”  says  Long,  “that  the  salvage  value  of  a  worn 
out  Milking  Shorthorn  brings  more  money  is  not  true.  A  worn 
out  Holstein  cow  will  bring  more  dollars  than  a  Milking  Short¬ 
horn.  The  lessened  annual  milk  production  of  Milking  Short¬ 
horns,  and  misfit  heifers,  more  than  offsets  the  greater  salvage 
value  over  the  smaller  dairy  breeds.” 

“Holsteins  will  utilize  ‘home-grown’  feeds  just  as  efficiently  a* 
Milking  Shorthorns,”  Long  maintains.  “And  the  reason  wh\ 
Milking  Shorthorns  produce  at  advanced  ages  is  because  the\ 

I  don’t  work  hard  enough  to  hurt  themselves.” 

With  characteristic  fairness  and  restraint.  Henry  W.  Vaughan 
I  says  of  the  breed  : 

1  “Milking  Shorthorns  show  considerable  variation  in  type, 
j  ranging  from  those  of  rather  extreme  dairy  form  to  those  of  dis- 
1  tinctly  beefy  conformation.  Included  in  the  ranks  of  the  breed. 

however,  are  a  number  of  excellent  herds  of  true  dual-purpose 
I  type  and  character.  Lack  of  persistency  in  milk  flow  is  rather 
common.  Some  are  too  long  of  leg  and  too  rangy'  in  form.  Flatness 
of  forerib  and  bareness  of  shoulder  are  common  faults.  However. 

■  they  are  large  in  size,  with  straight,  level  tops,  good  style  and 
j  carriage,  good  quality,  and  mild  dispositions.  Many  good  milker' 

\  are  found  in  the  breed  and  some  good  steers  hav  been  produced 
i  by  Shorthorn  herds  of  dual-purpose  types.” 

j 

The  Farmer’s  Choice 

If  a  farmer  prefers  dairying,  and  can  meet  the  requirement' 
of  labor  and  equipment  to  go  into  the  business,  then  there  i' 
reason  for  recommending  one  of  the  more  specialized  dairx 
breeds  for  his  attention ;  if  he  has  the  feed  and  range  to  product 
and  feed  out  a  herd  of  beef  animals,  one  of  the  beef  breeds 
would  probably  give  him  the  most  satisfaction  and  profit.  But  if 
he  is  the  owner  of  a  general  farm,  the  kind  of  farm  that  dots  the 
.American  landscape,  80-100-150  acres  then  he  should  give  con- 
'ideration  to  a  breed  of  cattle  that  will  serve  as  the  most  profit¬ 
able  outlet  for  the  general  product  of  his  farm.  If  he  has  corn 
to  fatten  out  a  few  steers,  pasture  for  his  calves  and  four,  five  ot 
six  cows  on  which  his  son  or  the  women  folk  can  spend  some 
time  profitably,  then  a  dual-purpose  breed  may  be  the  best 
moneymaker  for  him.  His  choice  will  no  doubt  be  the  Milking 
Shorthorn,  a  breed  that  has  shown  adaptability  and  toughne" 
since  it  was  known  as  the  Durham,  in  our  grandfather’s  time 


HOW  TO  SAVE  ON  FARM  INCOME  TAXES 

There  ore  up  to  200  items  which  formers  usually  forget  to  take  off  on  their 
income  tax  reports,  and  which  costs  them  from  $25  to  $500  more  than  they 
would  actually  need  to  pay. 

These  often -forgotten  items  ore  listed  in  one  chapter  of  our  ''Farmers  Income  Tax  Di¬ 
gest. "  Other  chapters  include  money-saving,  step-by-step  ways  of  figuring  your  tax  on 
either  the  Cosh  or  Accrual  Basis,  Determining  Capital  Goins  and  Losses,  Setting  Up  o 
Depreciation  Schedule  correctly,  and  a  Somple  Tax  Schedule  correctly  filled  out. 

It  is  written  especially  for  formers  and  opplies  to  oil  sections  of  the  country  and  all 
methods  of  farming. 

Our  "Formers  Income  Tax  Digest'*  will  sove  you  many  times  its  smoll  price  of  $3.00 
postpaid.  Order  your  copy  tedoy.  You'll  always  be  glad  you  did. 

Howard  Rasmussen  — Tomoh,  Wisconsin 
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PICK-UP  CUTTCRS 


I  HE  first  FOX  Pick-up  Hay  Cutter,  the  grand- 
daddy  of  the  present  FOX  Forage  Master, 
was  built  and  put  into  successful  operation 
in  1930.  This  was  the  first  automatic  Ma¬ 
chine  to  Pick-up  and  Chop  Hay  in  the  field. 
Other  FOX  models  followed  In  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  until  1936  when  the  experimental 
work  had  been  completed  and  the  present 
model.  The  FOX  Forage  Master,  was  put  on 
the  market. 

The  FOX  Forage  Master  with  its  three  in¬ 
terchangeable  harvesting  units  handles  all 
Forage  Crops  grown  on  the  farm.  It  was 
the  first  pick-up  hay  cutter  with  a  grass 
silage  attachment  and  scored  another  first 
when  the  corn  harvesting  unit  was  added. 

FOX  scored  again  when  they  broke  the  bot¬ 
tleneck  at  the  barn  and  the  silo  with  a  super 
capacity  FOX  Crop  Blower 

Write  us  today  IVe  will  be  glad  to  tell 

you  all  about  this  marvelous  machine 


You  can  mow,  chop  and 
load,  ‘in  ono  oporalion, 
over  200  Ions  of  grass 
silago  a  day. 

You  can  cut  corn  of  any 
hoighi,  chop  it  into  sil¬ 
age  and  load  into  wa¬ 
gons  ready  for  the  silo, 
all  in  one  operation 


Secfetanr 


Pioneers  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 

2318  N.  RANNtN  STRIET 


WISCONSIN 


Cultivating 

Plowing 


Grass  Cutting 

$13950 

Sn.w  Plowing  p  o...  F«  ~ 

for  power  unit. 

Weed  Cutting  attachmentf  extra, 
and  dozens  of  other  uses  .  .  . 


Do  your  snow  plowing,  gardening  or 
cultivating,  yet  add  to  your  leisure  and 
comfort.  Save  hours  and  aches  with  the 
New  CHOREMASTER  on  your  garden, 
lawn,  farm  or  suburban  estate.  This  rugged 
tractor  zips  through  tasks  formerly  taking 
hours  of  backbreaking  labor.  The  finest 
value  money  can  buy.  Send  for  attractive 
folder  showing  attachments,  applications, 
and  nearest  dealer's  name. 


Made  by  Special  Products  Division 

LODGE  &  SHIPLEY  e<y. 

806-1  Evans  St.,  Cincinnati  4,  Ohio 


A  MYERS  OWNER 
REPORTS  —  1  1  2  hours 

saved  in  5  months 


Milk  income  from  1 1  cows  was  up  $36 
and  112  hours  were  saved  in  first  five 
months’  use  of  running  water,  reports 
a  new  Myers  owner.  A  Myers  Water 
System  is  your  best  investment.  Sup¬ 
plies  an  abundance  of  water  for  all 
farm  and  home  needs  at  low  cost. 
Has  many  patented  money-saving  fea¬ 
tures.  Complete  line  of  Myers  Ejecto 
and  Plunger  Types  assures  the  right 
water  system  for  your  re¬ 
quirements.  See  them  all 
now.  Mail  coupon  for 
dealer’s  name  and  catalogs. 

FREE ! 

Moil 
Coupon 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  «  BRO.  CO. 

Dept.  K-92,  Ashland,  Ohio 
Sens  free  literature  on  items  checked  below. 

g  Water  Systems  Q  Power  Sprayers 

Power  Pumps  M  Hand  Sprayers 

Hond  Pumps  Q  Hay  Unloading  Tools 


NAME. 


TOWN _ STATE _ 

COUNTY _ R.F.D _ 


LADING 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

6.  It  is  valuable  in  soil  improvement. 

7.  It  tolerates  wetter  conditions  and 
poorly  drained  hardpan  soils  where 
alfalfa  does  not  survive. 

8.  It  is  injured  less  by  heaving  than  al¬ 
falfa  and  red  clover. 

9.  It  is  reestablished  from  natural  re¬ 
seeding  if  propierly  managed. 

10.  It  is  highly  palatable  up  to  maturity 
to  all  livestock. 

11.  It  is  among  the  earliest  of  the  leg¬ 
umes  to  start  growth  in  the  spring. 

12.  It  recovers  very-  rapidly  after  grazing 
or  mowing  when  moisture  is  ade¬ 
quate. 

Disadvantages  of  Ladino  Clover 

1 .  It  is  not  productive  on  droughty  soils, 
during  the  drier  parts  of  the  summer, 
and  in  dry  growing  seasons. 

2.  It  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions  espe¬ 
cially  when  grown  on  soils  of  low 
fertility  or  if  *  too  closely  grazed  in 
September  and  October. 

8.  Continuous  and  close  grazing  de¬ 
creases  production,  weakens  the  plants 
and  may  result  in  summer  killing 
from  heat  or  winter  killing  from  ex¬ 
cessive  cold. 

4.  It  is  hard  to  cut  with  the  mowing 
machine  because  of  its  heavy,  dense, 
tangled,  succulent  growth. 

а.  It  is  hard  to  cure  because  of  the  high 
moisture  content  of  the  forage. 

б.  It  is  susceptible  to  leafhopper  injury. 

When  it  is  managed  properly  Ladino 

is  the  kind  of  clover  that  will  make  a 
farmer  willing  to  leave  his  best  fields  in 
pasture  for  three  or  four  years. 


GO  TO  GRASS 
(Continued  from  page  73) 

Fertilizer  Requirements 

I  C'orn : 

!  8-8-8  ,i00  lbs.  put  on  when  ground  is 

broken. 

I  3-12-12  500  lbs.  put  on  when  com  is 

I  planted. 

Barley: 

j  0-12-12  300  lbs.  per  acre  when  seeded 

in  fall. 

Oats  with  Mx.  Alfalfa: 

1  0-12-12  500  lbs.  at  time  of  seeding. 

^  Sudan  Grass : 

0-20-0  200  lbs.  per  acre. 

I  .Mx.  Alfalfa  seeded  in  August  after 
j  fertilized  barley: 

0-12-12  300  lbs.  per  acre. 
Rejuvenated  Pasture: 

!  0-12-12  500  lbs.  per  acre  every  fifth 

year. 

Oats  for  pasture: 

No  fertilizer. 

Fences 

I  Electric  fences  will  be  used  for  the  new 
'  field  divisions.  In  fact,  all  inside  fences 


BATTERY  TROUBLE? 


KEEP  YOURS  CHARGED  WITH 


$6750 

Ctaipltlt 

Height  . 24” 

Width  . 9" 

Depth  . 10” 

Weight  .  .  .50  lbs. 


Check  These 
Outstanding  Features 

e  Salt,  Fast  Chargiag  io  30  ta  50 
otiaaltt. 

0  Aatoa«ali<  35  amp.  Otarging 
Ral*. 

•  Farlabit,  Campad,  Efficiant, 
Ruggad. 

•  Salanium  long-lifa  racliflaf. 
a  Na  Tubas  ar  maving  ports. 

•  Canvanianl  Central  Switch. 

•  Clamps  and  Cobles  included, 
a  Twa  5-inch  rubber  lira  wheals, 
a  Blua,  bakad  enamel  finish, 
a  Money-back  guarantee  of 

satisfaction  I 


Saves  Time,  Money,  Costly  Delays 
RECTIFIER  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
1803  E.  7th  Street  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


We  Pay  the  Freight... Write  Today! 


Rectifier  Engineering  Co. 

1803  East  7th  St.,  los  Angeles 
□  Sand  more  information  on  entire  line 
Q  $67.50  enclosed.  Send  Modal  140  to: 

Noma - 

Address - 


MERCHANTS  CREAMERY  CO. 

536  Livingston  St.  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio 
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tot/aoe. 


FARM  LUBRICATORS 


To  assure  most  profitable  return  on  your  ma* 
chinery  investment,  lubricate  regularly  with 
ARO  Lubricators. 

They’re  speedy  .  .  .  efficient  .  .  .  powerful  . . . 
easy  to  operate.  Designed  to  save  time  and  do 
a  better  job  wherever  you  need  ’em  —  for  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  held,  barnyard  or  tool  shed. 

Farm  operators  like  the  practical  features  and 
trouble-free  performance  in  the  complete  line  of 
ARO  hand  operated  and  air  powered  Farm 
Lubricators  and  ARO  Grease  Fittings.  Built  to 
same  high  precision  standards  as  ARO  Lube 
Equipment  used  by  thousands  of  garages  and 
service  stations.  Ask  your  farm  implement  dealer. 
The  Aro  Equipment  Corporation,  Bryan,  Ohio. 


AIR  POWERED.  ..  PORTABLE!  ARO  Model  5322 
includes  air  operated  Grease  Gun 'and  Portable  Filler. 
Develops  grease  pressures  60  times  air  pressure  used. 
Easy  access  to  hard-to-reach  fittings. 


Hand-Operated  Model  2130  Lubri¬ 
cator.  30  lb.  capacity.  Develops  5000 
lb.  pressure  with  ease.  Light  weight. 


. 

t  - 

Li|, 

M 

i 

[Mil  TV 

i 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA  •  PRINCETON,  III. 

IND.  •  YELLOW  SPRINGS,  OHIO*MT.  JOY,  PA 


Over  300,00 

10  farmers 

planted  PIONEE 
■ 

A  this  year 

. ...  an  inci 

rease  of 

I 
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except  those  around  the  rejuvenated  pasture  and  along  each 
side  of  the  creek  should  be  removed  and  electric  fencing  used. 
It  saves  land,  reduces  labor  in  keeping  fence  rows  clean.  The 
electric  fence  should  be  placed  on  a  field  only  when  and  where 
needed. 

The  Grass  Machinery 

rile  new  machinery  which  this  farmer  would  need  for  putting 
up  grass  efficiently  on  the  farm,  which  is  a  two-rnan  operation,  is  : 

( 1  )  A  field  hay  chopper  with  a  mowing  head,  cost  about  $1800. 
I'his  will  chop  the  hay  in  the  field  and  blow  it  into  a  wagon 
The  chopper  and  one  wagon  will  be  drawn  by  the  tractor. 
The  wagon  will  be  pulled  behind  the  chopper  with  an  offset 
hitch. 

(2)  Two  new  mechanical  unloading  deviccN  for  the  wagons  to 
be  mounted  on  his  present  wagons,  cost  about  $300  apiece, 
a  total  of  $600.  One  wagon  will  be  pulled  behind  the 
chopper,  while  the  other  one  is  makitig  the  trip  to  the  barn 
to  be  unloaded. 

(3  )  .\  corn  elevator,  cost  about  $450.00.  This  will  be  used  to  raise 
the  chopped  hay  into  the  mow.  It  will  handle  large  quantities 
which  a  mechanical  unloader  dumps  on  it.  It  can  also  be 
Used  for  other  elevating  purposes  on  the  farm. 

This  new  machinery  would  cost  $3000  in  round  figures,  but 
since  he  would  no  longer  need  his  corn  planter,  picker  and  silage 
cutter  they  could  be  sold.  On  today’s  market  they  should  bring 
at  least  $2000.  .All  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  cart  them  to 
the  nearest  neighbor’s  auction  sale.  That  would  make  the  actual 
cash  outlay  about  $1000. 

With  old  type  hay-making  machinery  grass  farming  is  harder 
work  than  old-time  farming.  With  the  new  machinery  it  is  easier 
and  quicker.  (One  Indiana  farmer  we  know  put  up  20  tons  of 
hay  alone,  between  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  seven 
at  night.  He  used  a  hay  chopper,  mechanical  unloading  wagori 
and  a  blower  to  put  hay  in  his  barn.) 

The  Extra  Space 

I'o  increase  the  space  for  handling  the  additional  cows  and 
calves  the  area  of  the  loafing  shed  needed  to  be  doubled.  For  each 
additional  cow  65  square  feet  of  space  is  needed.  (Milking  goats 
require  1/6  this  space  and  sheep  1/8.) 

A  lean-to  shed  could  be  built  along  the  side  of  the  main  barn 
20x70  feet  which  would  provide  the  extra  space.  A  20x30  tool 
shed  should  be  converted  into  a  calf  shed  for  young  and  yearling 
calves. The  area  over  the  loafing  space  could  be  floored  with 
rough  lumber  and  used  for  straw  storage  because  the  extra  loafing 
area  would  require  double  the  amount  of  straw  that  the  farm 
formerly  stored.  Some  additional  space  now  used  for  bull  quar¬ 
ters,  would  be  opened  up  if  he  joined  the  artificial  insemination 
ring  which  was  operating  in  his  county. 

Based  on  a  40c  per  cubic  foot  building  cost  which  was  as  close 
an  estimate  as  could  be  made,  the  additional  loafing  space  would 
cost  $1800. 

The  hay  mow  and  silo  now  on  this  farm  are  large  enough  to  hold 
.he  needed  hay  and  silage  for  the  increased  number  of  cattle. 
The  corncrib  is  large  enough  for  all  the  com  that  will  have  to  be 
bought.  The  wheat  bin  will  hold  the  barley. 

Increasing  the  Herd 

With  the  12  cows  and  5  heifers  that  now  made  up  the  herd  we 
figured  that  in  3  years  he  could  build  up  to  his  34  animal  herd 
unless  he  had  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  bull  calves,  or 
some  bad  luck  with  disease.  Of  course,  he  could  go  out  and  buy 
extra  cows,  but  to  get  ones  that  would  compare  with  those  he  had 
he  would  have  to  pay  at  least  $400  apiece.  The  cost  of  raising  the 
heifers  would  not  be  over  $200  with  the  good  pastures  they  would 
graze  on.  If  he  bought  cows  he  ran  the  risk  of  exposing  his 
clean  herd  to  Bang’s  or  some  other  disease.  In  addition,  his  pas¬ 
tures  would  take  a  couple  of  years  to  come  into  high  gear  pro¬ 
duction  after  rejuvenation,  or  shifting  over  from  corn  ground 
So  the  herd  and  pastures  should  come  up  to  peak  production  at 
about  the  same  time. 
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The  Grain  Feeding  Schedule 

On  the  grass  program  the  milking  cows  will  require  less  grain. 
Below  is  a  schedule  worked  out  by  C.  F.  Huffman  of  Michigan 
State  College  for  fresh  and  milking  cows. 

The  pasture  season  is  extended  30  to  50  days  with  the  varieties 
of  grass  we  recommended.  That  means  that  in  the  latitude  of 
this  farm  the  average  160  day  pasture  season  will  be  extended  to 
200  days  or  more.  The  high  producing  cow  that  freshens  during 
the  grass  season  requires  ver>’  little  grain  the  first  week,  .-^fter  the 
first  week  we  feed  her  grain  according  to  the  schedule  below  i 
for  about  six  weeks.  Then  we  reduce  the  grain  ration  rapidly  to  j 
the  point  where  her  milk  starts  to  decline.  At.  this  point  we  hold  ! 
her  ration  ;  until  she  is  producing  20  pounds  or  less  of  milk  a  j 
day.  Then  the  grain  can  be  eliminated  altogether  if  she  is  still  on  j 
good  grass.  This  type  of  feeding  applies  to  any  milk  breed,  but  it 
will  be  most  successful  when  carried  out  bv  an  experienced  dairv 
man. 

If  the  cow  freshens  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  she  is  not  on  i 
pasture  the  schedule  as  given  below  applies. 

Grain  Feel  With  Good  Hay  i 

POUNDS 

MILK  Browo  I 


DAILY 

Nalstiin 

Ayrthirt 

Swiss 

Shorthorn 

Jorsoy 

Goornsoy 

12 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

1.0 

1.0 

16 

1.0 

l.O 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2U 

l.O 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

4.0 

24 

2.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

6.0 

6.0 

28 

4.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

8.0 

8.0 

32 

6.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

10.0 

10.0 

36 

7.0 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

12.0 

12.0 

40 

8.5 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

14.0 

14.0 

44 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

16.0 

16.0 

48 

12.0 

14.0 

14.0 

14.0 

17.0 

17.0 

52 

13.5 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

18.0 

18.0 

Dry  cows,  and  heifers  over  six  months  of  age  require  very  little 
grain,  none  if  they  are  on  good  grass.  Six  to  eight  pounds  a 
month  will  keep  them  in  good  flesh  on  good  hay ;  they  get  ample 
(jroteins,  minerals  and  vitamins. 

How  IVIuch  Time? 

Handling  the  hay  will  be  by  gravity  drop  into  the  bunker 
below  the  mow.  The  grain  will  come  down  a  chute  as  it  does 
now.  Legume  silage  for  the  extra  cows  will  take  more  time  to 
unload,  twice  as  much  time  in  the  silo,  in  fact,  but  it  will  only 
take  one  trip  up  and  down  the  ladder.  Based  on  complete  time 
'tudies  made  in  dairy  barns  the  additional  1 1  milking  cows  should 
add  not  more  than  30  to  40  minutes  to  the  milking  time  morning 
and  evening,  for  preparation  of  the  milking  machine  and  the 
clean-up  afterward  will  take  no  longer.  Only  the  feeding  and 
the  milking  time  will  increase.  Labor  is  approximately  one-half 
(if  the  cost  in  a  dairy  and  this  will  be  a  main  item  of  expense  in 
this  man’s  grass  program.  Since  the  farmer  will  not  need  to  be  in 
the  field  as  much  he  can  afford  to  take  more  of  his  time  in  the 
dairy.  His  saving  in  time  in  not  growing  corn  will  amount  to  9/2 
hours  per  acre. 

His  field  labor  costs  using  the  machinery  and  method  outlined 
w’ill  require  one-third  less  labor  which  will  enable  him  to  carry 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  cows,  with  no  additional  labor. 

How  Much  .Money* 

This  farmer’s  income  on  the  old  program  was  $3,600.00  from 
milk  from  his  9  cows.  From  the  1,683  bushels  of  com  he  sold  he 
received  $2,520.00  He  spent  $160.00  on  protein  supplement  and 
$40.00  for  a  ton  of  fertilizer.  Roughly  his  gross  was  $5,920.00.  On 
the  new  program  he  would  receive  $9,600.00  for  milk  from  24 
cows.  He  would  have  to  buy  513  bushels  of  corn  at  about  $770.00 
and  10,860  pounds  of  protein  supplement  at  $450.00.  His  fer¬ 
tilizer  cost  would  be  $180.00  for  4/2  tons  or  a  rough  gross  of 
$8,200  on  the  grass  farming  operation. 

•.^11  figures  based  on  these  average  prices:  corn  $1.50  a  bu.,  (loiden 
Guernsey  milk  $5.00  hundred  for  4.5%  milk.  The  average  production 
for  the  cows  was  8,000  lbs.  of  4.5%  milk. 


in  ceramics 


Now  you  can  have  AC’s  pateuh  d 
aluminum  oxide  insulator 
material  in  AC  Spark  Plugs 
especially  designed  for  your  car, 
truck  or  tractor  engine — plugs 
that  can  take  terrific  punishment 
— plugs  whose  wider  Heat  Range 
adapts  them  to  a  wider  range 
of  engine  temperatures.  Tests 
by  a  leading  tractor  manufac¬ 
turer  prove  that  AC  Spark  Plugs 
perform  better  and  last  longer. 

.\C’s  new  patented  insulator 
material  is  another  “first”  in  the 
manufacture  of  spark  plug 
ceramic  insulators.  As  early  as 
1917,  AC  developed  the  yirsf 
practical  ceramic  aircraft  .vpark 
plug,  for  Liberty  engines.  It  was 
perfected  and  ready  for  World 
War  II — and  its  patented  ceramic 
aluminum  oxide  insulator  was 
used  exclusively  in  the  spark 
plugs  that  fired  American 
war  planes. 

For  easier  starting — better 
idling,  steadier  firing  under 
heavy  load,  buy  AC’s.  They 
give  you  utm>itt  reliability. 


AC  SPAII  PlIB  llVISill  •  tEREIAL  KtTAIS  CIIPIRATIIR, 
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Americans  Complete 

FARM  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE 

Offers  you  .  .  . 


FARM  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

1016  Baltimore  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


Corn  or  Grass? 

Why  should  a  farmer  with  good  land  go 
into  a  grass  program?  The  500  acre  farm 
of  Otis  Wall  in  the  heart  of  the  black 
Indiana  corn  ground  gives  one  man’s 
answer.  Wall  is  a  confirmed  grass  farmer 
in  the  midst  of  corn  farms  on  all  sides  of 
him  near  Advance,  Indiana.  The  first  week 
in  June  two  visitors  were  walking  through 
one  of  Wall’s  20-acre  fields  where  the 
clover  was  about  eight  inches  high.  The 
surface  was  as  smooth  as  if  a  lawn  mower 
had  been  run  over  it  and  the  field  was 
almost  white  with  blossoms.  Wall  casually 
remarked,  “About  three  or  four  days  ago 
I  took  the  sheep  off  this  field  to  let  it 
grow  up  a  little  for  the  cattle.”  Wall  went 
on  to  say  that  he  had  pasured  600  sheep 
bn  the  20  acres.  To  the  question,  “For 
how  long?”  he  answered,  “60  days.” 

Thin  ewes  like  Wall  uses  will  gain  one- 
tenth  of  a  pound  per  day  on  good  grass. 


Raise  TURKEYS 

THE  NEW  WAYI 

Write  for  free  informa¬ 
tion  explaining  how  to 
make  up  to  $3,000  in  your 
own  backyard.  Address : 

NATIONAL  TURKEY  INSTITUTE 
Dtfl.  MS  Columbus,  Konsai 


The  Burbank  Centennial  Flower 

Most  pronounced  refinement  in  Giant  Zinnias  in  many 
years  I  The  flowers  ore  more  graceful  and  the  colors 
are  delightful  pastel  shades — cream,  ivory,  yellow, 
salmon,  rose,  apricot,  peach,  lavender,  mixed. 
Howers  5  to  5Vi  in.  across,  on  sturdy  3-ft.  plants. 
Homed  in  honor  of  the  world-famed  “plant  wizard." 

SPECIAL  OFFER  —  order  direct  from  this  od : 

SOc  Packet  (200  seeds)  2Sc;  1000  Seeds  $1,  postpaid. 

Surp**  Seed  Catalog  FREE  — Amazing  new  Double  Snop- 
drogons.  Alldouble  Petunias,  Carnation  Morigoids,  all  best 
Flowers  and  Vegetables.  The  leading  American  Seed  Cata¬ 
log— send  postcard  or  letter  today. 


•  An  organization  expe¬ 
rienced  in  every  branch  ot 
farming.  A  service  designed 
to  meet  your  requirements— 
more  profitable  farm  owner¬ 
ship.  Write  us  about  your 
farm. 


Management, 

Planning, 

Consultation, 

Agricultural 

Engineering, 

Appraisals 


3S 1  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  33,  Pa. 


35 1  Burpee  Building 
Ciinton,  Iowa 


AAOVABLE  BUILDINGS  on  the  I.  C.  Elston 
form  near  Crowfordsville,  Indiana.  The  trac¬ 
tor  loader  makes  a  good  tool  for  skidding 
them  about  the  form,  placing  them  where 
the  manure  is  needed  for  rebuilding  soil. 


That  would  be  a  gain  of  60  pounds  a  day 
off  20  acres,  or  1,800  pounds  in  a  month. 
Last  spring  mutton  was  worth  18  cents  a 
pound.  This  gave  a  return  of  a  little  over 
sixteen  dollars  per  month  per  acre  for 
pasture. 

This  field  was  typical  of  all  the  fields  on 
the  farm.  Its  condition  was  typical  of  the 
way  \Vall  manages  his  grass.  He  does  not 
let  it  become  short  as  most  farmers  do. 
He  realizes  that  grass  must  be  fed  through 
the  leaves  and  if  the  stems  and  leaves  are 
eaten  off  there  is  no  way  for  the  grass  to 
grow  rapidly.  This  field  was  typical  of 
Wall’s  management  in  another  way.  He 
said  that  last  fall  he  put  on  400  pounds 
of  0-12-12  fertilizer  per  acre.  When  he 
was  then  asked  if  he  had  fertilized  it 
previous  to  that,  he  said  that  for  each  year 
the  last  five  years  he  had  applied  fertilizer 
at  the  same  rate.  The  field  had  been  seeded 
to  oats  as  a  nurse  crop  five  years  previous. 
This  amounted  to  a  ton  of  0-12-12 
fertilizer  in  the  five  year  period,  which 
cost  him  at  that  time  about  $35.00,  or 
seven  dollars  per  year.  When  one  of  the 
men  asked  him  if  he  didn’t  think  that  was 
an  expensive  practice  he  said,  “Hell,  look 
at  what  I  got  off  of  it  and  see  if  you 
think  it  was  expensive.  My  banker 
doesn’t.” 


-  Chuck  full  of  the 

lotesf  plonting  information 
...  Hiti  new  flower  ond  ve9* 
etoble  seeds  and  plants  .  .  . 
garden  supplies  .  •  .everything 
to  moke  your  nect  summer*! 

O  gorden  mere  attractive. 


FOR  66  YEARS  leading  raisers  of 
fine  livestock  and  poultry  have 
depended  on  Tuxedo  Feeds  for  real 
value,  better  results,  greater  profits. 
They  know  that  it  pays  to  use  top 
quality  feeds,  because  each  feed  is 
made  up  of  carefully  selected  in¬ 
gredients,  correctly  proportioned 
and  uniformly  blended  to  meet  nu¬ 
tritional  needs.  You  can  buy  Tuxedo 
with  confidence . . .  feed  with  pride. 

THE  EARLY  &  DANIEL  COMPANY 

Cinelnnati  2,  Ohio  CttxAlhhod  in  t  $8t 


These  are  complete  and  ready  to 
ride.  Made  of  the  finest  materials 
only  and  would  cost  S  4  Q  QC 
'at  least  $50  to  match  W  I  SawO 


TEXAS  IRIDLE  with  bit.  It  natch,  $4.tS 


kSend  tor  our  tree  circulari.  We 
[have  a  full  line  of  equipment 
and  alio  RIDING  CLOTHES 


land  Chuck  sr  Mumy  Order  to 

(or  c. o.d.  if  you  wish) 


FOR  RROGRESSIVI  FEEDINO 
OF  LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY 


SCHAFLER  SELLS  SADDLERY 

WEST  COPAKE  3«,  NEW  YORK 
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Wall  was  offered  $75.00  per  acre  cash  rent  if  he  would  put  his  | 
fields  in  seed  corn  for  one  of  the  hybrid  seed  corn  companies.  All 
he  would  have  to  do  would  be  prepare  the  field,  plant  it,  and 
tend  the  crop.  They  would  furnish  the  fertilizer  and  seed  corn  , 
and  do  the  harvesting.  He  said  he  could  not  afford  it.  In  the  light 
of  the  returns  given  above,  you  can  see  that  he  was  right.  I 

Wall  is  one  of  the  most  successful  farmers  in  the  state  of 
Indiana.  In  the  last  six  or  seven  years  he  has  never  put  any  kind 
of  a  crop  in  a  crib  or  bin.  When  he  sows  small  grain  as  a  nurse 
crop  it  is  pastured  with  sheep  or  cattle.  When  he  plants  corn  it 
is  never  taken  off  the  fields.  He  begins  cutting  it  in  the  dough 
stage  with  a  field  ensilage  cutter  and  feeds  it  to  cattle.  It  is  all 
fed  by  the  time  it  would  normally  be  too  hard  for  silage.  In  this 
way  he  is  getting  all  of  the  fertilizer  prf)duced  by  his  crops 
returned  to  the  field  on  which  it  is  produced. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  heavy  applications  of  fertilizer 
will  pay  on  land  as  good  as  this  farm,  for  it  is  made  up  mostly 
of  one  of  the  best  types  of  soil  to  be  found  in  the  state.  It  is  ev’en 
harder  to  believe  the  number  of  livestock  per  acre  the  farm  will  i 
carry  unless  you  see  them  grazing.  In  a  year’s  time  he  will  feed 
close  to  20.000  sheep  and  200  cattle  for  the  market. 

Why  ihe  Wry  Look? 

I'he  cash  crop  farmer  may  smile  when  we  say  that  as  much 
money  can  be  made  off  pastures  as  with  corn  or  other  grains.  He  is 
skeptical  because  he  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  see  what  can 
be  done  with  a  modern  “super-pasture.”  This  point  is  proved  by 
the  records  kept  by  nearly  a  thousand  farmers  cooperating  with  ' 
Purdue  University.  These  records  cov’ering  the  last  10  years  show 
that  their  average  income  from  pastures  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $5  to  $7  per  year.  These  pastures  are  the  ordinary  pastures 
found  in  the  corn  belt. 

What’s  wrong  with  these  pastures?  Usually  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  basic  mistakes  that  are  made :  ( 1 )  the  poorest  land  is  I 

often  put  in  pasture  with  the  erroneous  idea  that  pasture  alone 
will  build  it  up.  (2)  If  the  pasture  is  in  bluegrass  or  timothy 
alone  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is  being  depleted.  (3)  The  pasture  | 
is  improperly  grazed,  by- 

fa)  Pasturing  too  early  in  the  spring.  j 

fb)  Pasturing  too  close  during  the  season.  | 

(c)  Pasturing  too  late  in  the  fall. 

(4)  The  pastures  were  not  properly  limed  and  fertilied.  (5)  I 
The  animals  were  not  rotated  from  field  to  field. 

What  Soil  Shoiihl  Be  In  Grass? 

Even  the  most  ardent  grass  farmer  will  not  advocate  that  all  , 
land  be  put  in  grass  in  order  to  maintain  its  fertility.  The  de¬ 
cision  depends  mainly  on  the  slope  of  the  soil. 

A  simple  rule  for  grass  farming  is.  if  the  land  doesn’t  erode, 
raise  corn.  If  there  is  slight  erosion  reduce  the  corn.  If  there  is 
excessive  erosion  eliminate  all  the  corn  and  raise  all  grass. 


GKANBKRKIKS 

(Continued  from  page  97) 

not  follow  this  practice  generally,  as  the  bulk  of  their  fruit  goes 
to  canneries  which  sort  them.  i 

Cranberries  were  first  sold  entirely  as  fresh  fruit  for  the  few 
months  from  the  beginning  of  harvest  in  mid-September  through  | 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  holidays.  Shortly  after  the  turn  of  | 
the  century-  when  prtxluction  soared  nationally-  to  over  69,000.000 
pounds  annually-  the  marketing  season  was  extended.  j 

.About  this  time,  and  largely-  through  the  efforts  of  Marcus  ; 
Libby-  Urann,  a  young  Bo^ton  attorney  turned  cranberry-  grower,  j 
the  longer  marketing  season  was  made  possible.  Urann  began  to  ' 
put  up  cranberries  in  cans  in  1910.  Two  years  later  he  set  up  i 
his  own  canning  company  and  his  pioneering  work  has  resulted  | 
in  making  canned  cranberries  a  delightful  year-round  fcKid.  i 


WHAT  USERS  SAY:  NEVER  LOOK  AT  THE  HEATER! 


“At  temperatures  below  zero  to 
fifteen  aboie.  no  difference  In 
electric  bill!”  t 


You  can  do  it  with  the  Hudson 
Lektrik-Heet  Stock  Tank  Heater.  Put 
one  in  the  tank  now.  The  thermostat 


"Lays  close  to  side  of  tank... 
cattle  can't  knock  it  oftr’ t 

“Does  swell  job  — requires  no 
carer  t 

“Keeps  water  at  uniform  temp¬ 
erature-stock  drink  more— 
eat  better  — and  in  healthier 
condition  I”  t 

t  Excerpts  from  letters  el  users. 


automatically  keeps  water  at  desired 
temperature.  No  re-fueling— uses  elec¬ 
tricity  only  as  needed — no  waste,  low 
cost.  Hudson  Lektrik-Heet  fits  any  stock 
tank.  It’s  tested  and  proved  in  severest 
climates.  Buy  yours  now  at  your  nearby 
Hudson  dealer — remember  the  name: 
Hudson  Lektrik-Heet. 

©  IM7.  H  D  H  MTC.  CO. 


•patent  PCNO  NG 


Hudson  Klondike*  *  H  Hudson  Alaskan  * 

r — 3  The  dependable 

efficient  oil 
burning  heater. 


Burns  anything 
from  corn  cobs 
to  coal. 


i: 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.  •  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 


Sprayers  and  Dusters 


Hay  Tools  and 
Barn  Equipment 

Livestock  Equipment 


Poultry  Equipment 

Farm  Ventilation 
Equipment 


TESTED  AND  PROVED  EQUIPMENT 
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Golden 

Hamsters 


The  new  wonder  animals  from  Syria.  Sometimes 
called  Toy  Bears.  Delightful  pets.  Everybody  wants 
them.  Thousands  needed  by  laboratories.  Clean, 
odorless.  Can  be  raised  anywhere.  An  interesting 
hobby,  a  profitable  business.  Write  for  free  illus¬ 
trated  literature,  or  $5  for  a  pair  of  hamsters  and 
literature. 

Gulf  Hamstery,  1539  Basil,  Mobile,  Ala. 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES  ARE  HUSKY 

They  ere  the  Urgeet  eelvee  at  birth  of  ell  the  dairy 
breeds.  Heller  calves  average  01  pounds 
when  bom  as  compared 
with  64  pounds  lor  3  other 
dairy  breeds.  They're  vig¬ 
orous,  too.  coming  Irom  a< 
breed  that  can  adapt  Itsell 
to  all  climates.  For  a  mini¬ 
mum  ol  call  troubles, 
raise  Hnlstelns. 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN> 

UAL.  WRITE 

HOLSTEIN. FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA  •  RraHleboro,  VRrmont  •  iox  1025 


DWARF  FRUIT  TtinS 


(size-controlled  stock) 

Open  Up  a  Whole  New  World  of  Ixtra 
ProfIfe  for  the  Farm  and  New  Interest 
and  Pleasure  for  the  Home  Garden 
Lovely  bloisomt  in  Spring — delicious  full  size 
fruit  at  2  to  3  years  old.  Eiwarfs  grow  6  to  8  ft. 
high  (semi-dwarfs  12  to  IS  ft.).  Take  little  space, 
easy  to  care  for.  Selected,  well  rooted  understock. 
APPLES:  Many  varieties;  grafted  on  true  East 
Mailing  roots:  No.  1,  2,  4,  7  and  9  assuring 
the  dwarfest  for  gardens,  or  semi-dwarf  for  farm. 
Imported  from  Royal  Ezperimental  Station, 
Kent,  England.  ALSO 

PEACHES,  PEARS,  PLUMS.  APRICOTS, 
NECTARINES.  CHERRIES  .  .  .  ALSO 


ESPALIERS-  'iraineJFruitTrees 


The  pride  of  all  Garden  Lovers.  Very  Fruitful — 
Decorative  against  wall,  building,  trellis,  along 
drives  or  as  a  screening  hedge.  Many  exquisite 
patterns  and  sizes  to  suit  every  garden  space  and 
American  conditions. 

BEFORE  YOU  ORDER 
Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 

Learn  all  about  these  early  bearing  size-con¬ 
trolled  trees.  Study  our 

FREE  CATALOGUE :  —  the  result  of  my 
specializing  exclusively  20  years  in  this  country 
(my  Swiss  ancestors  100  years)  propagating 
fruit  trees.  It  will  guide  you  in  selecting  trees 
suitable  to  your  needs.  Points  out  the  problems 
in  the  planting  and  culture  of  fruit  trees. 
Valuable  —  Inlormalive  —  Explaining. 

What — When  —  Where  —  How  to 

Plant,  Prune,  Spray,  and  Care  for 
Dwarf  and  Trained  Fruit  Trees 

Order  the  finest  American  and  European  fruit 
varieties  direct  from  the  grower.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Write  today  lor  my  tally  illustrated  Catalogue- 
Kindly  mention  0-5 


HENRY  LEUTHARDT, 

Pori  Chester  •  New  York 


King  Steet,  Opp.  Comly  Avenue 


Extensive  research  to  increase  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  fruit  is  supported  by  the  indus¬ 
try.  Chemists  have  shown  that  cranberries 
contain  13  minerals  and  vitamins  including 
such  important  ones  as  iron,  iodine,  cal¬ 
cium.  phosphorus  and  vitamins  A  and  C. 

Besides  the  sauce,  the  Cranberry  Asso¬ 
ciation  markets  a  juice,  “Ocean  Spray,” 
which  is  the  pure  extract  of  vine  ripened 
cranberries  with  just  enough  sugar  and 
water  added  to  mellow  the  flavor. 

Cranberry  sauce,  the  mainstay  of  the 
canned  product,  contains  all  the  fruit  ex¬ 
cept  skins  and  seeds.  .\  puree  is  cooked 
with  sugar  until  it  reaches  the  jelly  stage, 
then  is  firmly  molded  so  it  can  be  served 
in  slices  or  fancy  shapes  out  of  the  can. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  other  food 
processors,  cranberry  growers  are  finding 
important  ways  to  use  even  the  skins  and 
seeds.  Extensive  research  undertaken  by 
the  late  Walter  A.  Nealy  and  associates 
for  Cranberry  Canners,  Inc.,  found  skins 
and  seeds  contain  crude  Ursolic  acid — 
an  excellent  emulsifying  agent  for  cold 
creams,  cosmetics,  toilet  powders,  salad 
dres.sing,  and  many  other  uses.  As  far  as 
Nealy  could  learn  there  never  had  been 
enough  Ursolic  acid  avilable  to  even 
make  it  an  article  of  commerce. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  found  that  the  wax- 
like  coating  on  the  skins  of  cranberries  can 
be  made  into  a  glossy  wax  ideal  for  pro¬ 
tective  coatings  for  woods,  metals,  and 
papers.  This  wax  is  extremely  water-re¬ 
sistant. 

.Another  cream  called  “Vaccinol.”  pre¬ 
pared  from  cranberrv’  seed  oil.  Ursolic  acid, 
and  distilled  water  has  proven  valuable  in 
treating  and  curing  burns  and  eczema.  The 
Ursolic  acid  also  is  used  to  put  more  gloss 
on  cellulose  lacquers,  and  likewise  makes 
an  edible,  non-toxic  product  now  being 
tried  out  by  large  food  and  cosmetic  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Less  than  a  decade  ago,  good  peat  land 
in  the  West  was  selling  for  only  $100  an 
acre  and  buvers  were  hard  to  find  even  at 
that  price.  Recently  one  seven-acre,  newly- 
built  bog  sold  for  $45,000,  while  another 
three-acre  tract  with  a  small  cabin  and  a 
few  storage  sheds  brought  the  owner 
$20,000.  Cranberries  have  become  a  tasty 
dish  for  gourmets  and  farmers  alike. 
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FEED  CARROT  OIL 

Helps  Livestock 

to  Do  Well 

Feed  carrots — the  (treat 
livestock  conditioner — in 
the  form  of  carrot  oil.  It  is 
the  oil  s<iluble  vitamin  ac¬ 
tivity  of  (tarden  carrots. 
Addra  to  feeds  it  promotes 

fixjd  health  —  (flossy  coats, 
mproves  breedin(f  results. 
Special  introductory  offer,  ^nd  $1  with  this  ad  for 
re(fular  $1.50  bottle  of  (Juintrex  Wheat  Germ  and 
('arrot  Oil — a  favorite  with  breeders.  FREE  on  Re- 

?uest—ouT  36-pa(fe  catalu((  containin(f  complete  in- 
ormation  on  carrot  oil  and  its  use  in  livestock  feedin(f . 

NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 
Dept.  A2,  South  Whitley,  Indiana 


ABSOLUTELY  NO  EXPERIENCE  REOUIRED  l^t  •  h.  dt.ly 

In  m  few  et  b«cl<v«rd  •p4€e.  S€v«t«l  («m«l*t  And  ont  kiaIc  AtArts  A  lAtfA 
Imd  oliich  »ill  limilh  you  ah  indApAndAHI  iiKWitA  lot  yUAn  lo  comA 


WE  FURNISH  ALL  INSTRUCTIONS  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

TrumAndout  duiuAnd  fw  btAudiny  ttock.  duliciouf  (AAAt  Afld  wofid's  moil 
boAulilul  rAbbit  (ur.  aoliAn,  cut  oR  bom  impodud  lAbbit  paIii  iof  yAAn 
lo  cornu,  mutt  Kava  iKcia  Chin.Cbin  Imt  now  And  lot  yunn  lo  come. 

Wtilc  lor  bcc,  bAAutilully  illuttfAtud  folder  lodey.  The  edvAntASAi  of  tbit 
new  bulineu  will  Ameic  you* 

WILLOW  nOOK  PABM  I.  S,  liLLIBSVILLE,  PA. 
Thi  Wsrir*  Lwi«it  Brtsiw  of  ChlnthllU  Rabbitt. 


No.  3 

Complete  with 
pipe,  hone  nnrl 
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.95 


One 
Wheel 
Truck  if 
Specified 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution, 
dlslnfecunt.  white¬ 
wash*  better,  faster, 
eanler.  Kills  lice  ntts. 
parasites  on  build¬ 
ings.  gardens, 
trees.  Solution 
can't  settle  or 
clos.  If  your 
dealer  does 
not  handle 
Paragon 
sprayers,  write 
to  ua  direct  for 
10-day  trial 
with  money-back  guarantee. 


Alr-sauge 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

21  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON.  OHIO 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 

LESS  THAN 

$200 


EASY  TO  TURN  TREES  INTO  R 
—BtLSAW  MODELS  In  10  to  24  1 
foot  Mwinsr  lengths.  MECKANICAL  ' 

FEED.  uenrate  Bet  work*  and  posi- 
Live  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  aato  en¬ 
gine  for  low  cost  power.  Thoosands  need  for  com- 
Makes  lumber,  ties.  ^  mercial  eawing.  It 
^Kles.wetes.,  pays  for  itself  qulck- 

Mr,  Nettleton  of 
Calif.,  reporta .... 
’’Have  aawed  over  5  million 
feet  of  lumber  eince  I  got 
my  Beteaw,  selling  it  at  t35 
per  M.  B.  M.” 

Send  postcard  today  for  FREE  book- 
.  “HOW  TO  MAKE  LUMBER”  and 
Catalog  of  Woodworking  Eqaipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO.,  1857-6  Fidd  Bide. 

315  Itfestport  Road.  Kansas  City  2.  Missouri 


lath,  atu^ 
ding,SMl- 
ing. 


NEW  CATALOG 


HARDY 
hORTHERN-GROWN 


NURSERY 

STOCK 


now  ready  to  mill.  Liiti 
195  itemi  of  SELECT 
nurtory  ttock — Fruit  Troot. 

Berry  Plants.  Shrubs.  Evtr- 
•raont,  Ornamantals,  Shada  Trass,  and  Rotas.  Wo  ofltr 
ONLY  THE  BEST,  and  at  rtaunabla  pricat.  Hardy,  pro- 
ductiva  ttock  prawn  In  the  heart  of  tha  Fruitful  Finper 
Lakat  Repion  Sand  today  for  thii  FREE  catalop,  and 
rm-nr.  the  valiiAc 


Dept.  F. 

572  Castle  St. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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FARM  QUARTERLY  WRITERS 

RICHARD  E.  STOCKVVELL,  who  writes  about  flax  in  this 
issue,  left  his  father’s  dairy  and  poultry  farm  to  study  agriculture 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  graduated  in  1940  and 
began  to  accumulate  experience  as  a  farm  radio  editor.  At 
present  he  is  editorial  writer  on  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune. 
It  was  here,  in  the  center  of  the  flax  producing  area,  that  he 
became  interested  in  the  crop  and  began  to  follow  it  closely. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Dillman,  who  was  in  charge  of  a  flax  project  for 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.,  helped  Mr.  Stockwell  in  preparing  the  article. 
Frank  Hagenbuch  and  C.  M.  Manchester,  both  flax  farmers,  and 
A.  J.  Kent,  Manager  of  Linseed  Meal  and  Oil  Paint  Division 
of  The  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  supplied  information  and 
suggestions. 

HAYDN  PE.ARSON,  author  of  “Winter  on  the  Farm,”  was 
bom  on  a  New  Hampshire  farm  and  now  owns  a  farm  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Of  his  five  published  books,  perhaps  best  known  is 
“Country'  Flavor.”  FARM  QUARTERLY  readers  will  remem¬ 
ber  Mr.  Pearson  for  the  Yankee  Farmer  article  in  the  Winter 
1946  issue. 

DR.  B.  J.  KILLHAM,  author  of  “Lump  Jaw,”  Page  52, 
once  considered  studying  either  dentistry  or  medicine.  He  de¬ 
cided,  however,  that  his  name  might  be  misunderstood  by  pa¬ 
tients  and  entered  the  field  of  veterinary  medicine.  After 
graduation  in  1912,  he  practiced  in  Iowa  for  several  years  before 
joining  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  industry.  In  1921  he  was 
appointed  State  Veterinarian  for  the  State  of  Michigan.  He  re¬ 
signed  in  1930  and  accepted  a  position  as  Extension  Veterinarian 
with  the  Michigan  State  College,  where  he  teaches  classes  in 
veterinary  medicine.  He  has  considered  forming  a  partnership 
with  a  friend  named  Ketchum.  “What  a  killing  we  would  make,” 
he  says,  “Ketchum  and  Killham !” 

DR.  A.  G.  CHAPMAN,  w-ho  wrote,  “Lumber  When  You  Need 
It,”  Page  44,  is  Chief,  Division  of  Forest  Management  Research 
at  the  Central  States  Forest  Research  Station,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Giving  the  preparation  of  this  article  the  benefit  of  their  ex¬ 
perience  were  also  Dr.  O.  D.  Diller  and  Mr.  Frank  Needham  of 
the  Ohio  Division  of  Forestry. 

JACK  BAILEY,  who  wrote  “What  Ails  My  Pigs,”  Page  18. 
will  be  remembered  for  his  Mastitis  article  in  the  Summer  1947 
issue.  He  grew  up  on  a  dairy  farm  in  Wisconsin  and  before  be¬ 
coming  a  veterinary  doctor  was  a  herdsman  for  several  years. 

RICHARD  C.  BELL  makes  his  first  appearence  in  this  issue 
of  FARM  QUARTERLY  with  his  article  on  Cranberries  on 
Page  94.  Mr.  Bell  lives  in  the  state  of  Washington,  where  he 
knows  cranberry  farming  first  hand.  He  was  for  three  years 
acting  extension  editor  at  the  Washington  State  College,  and  at 
present  he  edits  a  small  farm  magazine  in  Seattle.  Mr.  Bell’s 
cranberry  article  was  approved  by  growers  of  the  American 
Cranberry'  Association  on  both  the  West  and  East  Coast. 

EVART  VANDER  MEULEN  grew  some  of  the  first  acreages 
of  Ladino  clover  in  Michigan  and  has  followed  the  plant’s 
progress  closely  since  then.  At  present,  he  is  in  charge  of  field 
seed  research  with  the  Cornel i  Seed  Company. 

MRS.  MARIE  ARMSTRONG  ESSIPOFF  owns,  with  her 
husband,  a  farm  near  Terry'ville,  New  York,  where  they  special¬ 
ize  in  Pilgrim  Geese  of  which  she  writes  on  Page  74.  .Aiding  them 
with  the  chores  are  their  four  boys  which  could  be  a  big  help 
on  any  farm  in  these  days  of  labor  shortages.  E.  L.  Dakan, 
a  poultry'  expert  at  Ohio  State  University  whose  name  has  ap¬ 
peared  often  in  F.ARM  QU.ARTERLY,  followed  this  article 
from  manuscript  into  type. 

C.  M.  LONG,  who  wrote  “Go  to  Grass,”  page  68,  is  an  au¬ 
thority  on  grass  farming.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  was  a  county  agent  for  several  years.  He  was  later 
a  field  man  for  the  Holstein  Breeder’s  Association,  and  now  has 
his  own  firm,  the  Farm  Clinic,  with  headquarters  at  Lafayette, 
Indiana.  He  has  analyzed  thousands  of  acres  of  midwest  land. 


BETTER  TO  PREVENT 


than  try  to  cure 


DON’T  TAKE  CHANCES! 
Your  calves  are  more 
valuable  today  than  ever 
before! 


When  infectious  white  scours  strikes,  it  spreads  fast.  It’s 
responsible  for  loss  of  15%  to  20%  of  all  calves  on  many 
dairy  farms. 

But  here’s  good  news!  Clinical  tests  show  that  you  can 
prevent  a  very  high  percentage  of  your  calves  from  de¬ 
veloping  white  scours  by  giving  them  PENOVOXIL 
Capsules.  .And  the  preventive  treatment  costs  less  than 
25^  a  calf! 

Here’s  how  to  help  protect  your  calves:  Give  3  Peno- 
voxil  Capsules  within  24  hours  after  birth  —  the  first  as 
soon  as  the  calf  is  on  its  feet,  the  other  two  at  8-hour 
intervals. 


Penovoxil  Capsules  will  also  aid  in  the  control  of  white 
scours  in  your  older  calves.  At  the  first  sign  of  scouring, 
give  two  Penovoxil  Capsules  three  times  daily  for  two 
to  five  days. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  an  effective  aid  in  the 
control  of  white  scours  as  Penovoxil  Capsules.  And  never 
before  were  your  calves  more  valuable!  Get  Penovoxil 
Capsules  from  your  druggist  today.  Bottle  of  25  costs  you 
only  $1.75 — economy-size  bottle  of  100,  only  $6.50. 


DAIRY  BREEDING  CHART 


This  free  record  card  is  just 
the  thing  to  tack  up  on  your 
barn  wall  for  breeding  and 
freshening  records.  It’s  handy 
—convenient— saves  you  time. 

Every  cow-owner  should  have 
at  least  one.  Tell  us  how  many 
cows  you  have,  so  we’ll  know  how  many  charts  you  need.  Address: 
E.  R.  SQUIBB  &  SONS,  Veterinary  and  Animal  Feeding  Products 
Division,  Dept.  FQ-1,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Send  for  yours  today! 


FREE.' 


SQUIBB  - 


NAME  YOU 
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HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP 

A  popular,  profitable  breed 
for  Progressive  Farmers 
lllustrafed  booklet  free 

AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSN. 

72-Q  WOODLAND  AVE. 

DETROIT  2.  MICHIGAN 


Beau  Geste 
HAMPSHIRES 
Satisfy 

Place  your  order  now 
Sons  and  Daughters 
of  Beau  Geste 

The  sheep  that  does  well  everywhere 

BEAU  GESTE  FARMS 

Roy  B.  Warrick,  Owner 

OSKALOOSA,  .  -  .  .  IOWA 


Imported  Beau  Cette 


POULTRY  HOUSES 


Modern,  tieht.  wnrm.  sturdy,  attractive.  High  grade 
materials,  backed  by  40  years  of  practical  building 
experience.  Freight  prepaid  to  many  states.  Free 
Bulletin  explains  models.  Write  today. 


E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 


7  Itepot  Street 
Itandolph.  .Mass. 


This  model  will  brood  700  chicks,  or  house  120  to 
140  layers  at  low  cost  per  bird.  Made  with  kiln-dried 
lum-ber  in  sections. 


The  FIJURIS  79th  Anniversary  Edition.  I’L.ANT- 
I  l.NG  GITUE  and  1948  CATALOG.  Many  pages, 
many  gorgeous,  natural-color  pictures.  Finest  val- 
j  ues  in  FEHKIS  XORTHEKX  GROWX  EVER 
GREE.NS.  Shade  Trees,  Flowers,  Shrubs.  Fruit 
Trees.  Plants,  etc.  Write  Today  for  this  wonderful 
FREE  Catalog— do  it  now-  supply  limited. 

EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY 

425  Bridge  St..  Hampton,  Iowa 

I _ _ _ 


THK  PROMISED  LAND 
(Continued  from  page  67) 

milk  by  truck  to  Palmer.  From  there  it 
goes  to  Anchorage  for  pasturization.  They 
receive  $7.70  a  hundred  pounds  for  Vr 
milk,  during  the  winter  an  extra  dollar  per 
hundred  pounds  is  paid  to  encourage 
dairying. 

Lamb  meat  is  of  excellent  flavor  and 
the  wool  is  of  high  quality.  Sheep  are  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  the  common  annual  weed, 
lambs’  (|uarters.  and  do  an  excellent  job 
of  cleaning  up  anv  waste  grain  or  hay  left 
in  the  fields.  Lambs  marketed  directly  ofT 
the  range  and  weighing  about  40  pounds 
dressed  are  much  in  demand  at  good 
prices.  Hampshire  and  Columbia  breeds 
predominate.  The  cattle  are  mostly  Guern- 
sev  and  Holstein  with  a  few  Shorthorn 
and  Hereford. 


Why  Go? 

Considering  all  the  things  that  a  man 
may  do  with  his  life,  why  should  he  leave 
a  home  and  familiar  surroundings  to  go  to 
a  raw.  frozen,  mostly  wet  land?  Here’s  the 
way  G.  1.  \>teran,  Charley  Gelch,  put  it: 

“.\s  a  boy  I  was  twelve  years  on  a  farm 
and  I  liked  every  bit  of  it.  I  am  going  to 
Matanuska  \’allcy  to  live  because  I  want 
a  fresh  start,  because  I  don’t  know  any 
place  else  in  the  world  where,  for  $5,000  I 
can  be  my  own  boss  and  have  good  land 
and  eejuipment  that  I  can  call  my  own. 

“Sure,  I  know  it’s  dark  in  winter,  but 
it’s  darker  in  Gary.  Indiana,  rolling  steel.” 

The  kind  of  immigrants  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  men  want  to  dissuade  can  be 
guessed  at  by  this  portion  of  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  I.  M.  C.  .Anderson,  Principal  .Area 
Supervisor.  Farmers  Home  .Administra¬ 
tion.  .Anchorage.  .Alaska. 

‘AVe  in  .Alaska  who  are  interested  in 
agriculture  are  having  our  hands  full  with 
the  new  settlers  coming  North.  It  seems 
that  we  have  been  over-advertised  in  the 
States.  People  are  quite  sure  that  they  can 
pick  up  gold  nuggets  in  the  streets  and 
move  on  to  a  homestead  with  electric 
lights  and  all  the  plumbing  already  in¬ 
stalled.  When  they  find  their  homestead 
several  miles  from  a  highway  and  the  only 
way  they  can  arrive  there  is  by  boat  or 
dogteam,  many  of  them  are  discouraged. 

“Gut  of  the  many  that  are  coming,  few 
are  digging  in.  Those  that  can  get  along 
without  modern  conveniences  will  proba¬ 
bly  develop  .Alaska,  but  it  is  going  to  be 
tough  sledding  for  those  with  little  pio¬ 
neering  spirit  or  experience. 

“The  country  must  depend  upon  its 
own  resources  if  it  is  to  succeed.” 

How  to  Buy  a  Matanuska  Farm 

Don  L.  Irwin.  Director  of  the  .Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  at  Palmer, 
.Alaska,  sets  out  these  means  of  how  farms 
can  be  acquired : 

“(1)  When  a  farm  becomes  vacant  the 
Alaska  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation 
will  sell  it  to  a  desirable  family  who  plan 
to  make  a  home  and  to  farm  it.  .A  farm  of 
80  to  160  acres  can  be  purchased  at  prices 


Golden  Dreamer  402156 
Senior  .Superior  Sire 
— Our  Hertl  Sire — 


BEST  Of  The  BETTER 

To  have  Jerseys  is  to  hove 
better  test,  type,  production 
and  early  maturity. 

To  hove  a  Golden  Dreamer 
son  os  herdsire  is  to  hove 
the  Best  in  Jerseys. 

Write  us 

on  all  Jersey  Matters. 

BENDALE  FARMS 

A.  R.  BENUA,  Owner 


401  W.  Town  Street,  Columbus  8,  Ohio 
Always  Accredited  for  TB  and  Bongs 


REPAIR  ENGINE  CRACKS 


in  30  minutes! 


Fast  Acting  .  .  .  Lasting  .  .  .  Easy  to 
Use  I  No  special  training  needed. 

OFTEN  IMITATED 
NEVER  EQUALED 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


WONDERWELD  PRODUCTS 

MILLER  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  FQ,  CAMDEN,  NEW  JERSEY 


and  show-room  winnings.  Line-bred  since  )8S7. 
Breeding  stock,  selected  for  your  particular  needs.  Day 
old  chicks  that  will  live,  grow  and  pay  you  a  real  profit 
this  year.  Hatching  eggs  of  high  fertility  and  hatch- 
ability.  Send  for  free  circular.  Moss.  (U.S.)  PuMorum 
Cleon  and  Approved. 

HAROLD  TOMPKINS  Box  F,  Concord,  Mass. 


Engineering  Features  Found  Uniy 
in  Higesi  Priced  Machines 


*16« 


(lern  dehiirn;  now  im* 

Accurate,  smooth 
to  renter  of  laree 
.  thick.  Genuine  “OHIte” 

adiustable  hall  •  bearinft  blade 
.*nner  w*heel  blade-tension  adjust* 
ment:  safe,  fully  enclosed  mechanism. 

Tborouithly  proved  construction,  ruirstedly 
desiitned  with  sturdy  laminated  plywood. 
Stands  24^  overall.  As  Illustrated — blade  In* 
eluded.  Immediate  delivery!  See  your  dealer  or 
send  only  St6.0.5  nlus  .50  for  postaKe  and 
handling-  C‘’''rartteed — If  not  satisfied  upon 
receipt  of  band  saw.  return  Immediately  fsr 
full  refund. 

See  vour  dealer  or  write  Dept.  108. 

1933  Olive  $1. 

ST.  LOUIS  3,  MO. 


FARM  Management 


You  con  secure  the  judgment  and  experience  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  form  management  and  ap¬ 
praisal  organization  through  the 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 
A  cumulative  reference  volume  of  400  pages  of 
vital  statistical  facts  and  information,  in  strong 
ring  binder.  Twice  monthly  releases  keep  it 
current  — interpret  trends  and  predict  outlook  on 
prices,  production,  markets,  shortoges  and  sur¬ 
pluses  oheod.  Thousands  of  formers  and  business 
men  profit  through  its  use.  ...The  $10  reference 
volume  and  twice  monthly  releases  for  6  months, 
$15.  Service  thereafter,  per  yeor,  $10. 

Write  for  Free  Somple  Releases 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

Box  244,  5581  Pershing  Avo.  SI.  Louis  12,  Mo. 
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WINTER, 
SUMMER, 
SPRING 
OR  FALL 


ITS  ALWAVS  TIME  fOK  GAKPEN-AU! 


The  sheriff  of  Palmer,  Alaska 
packs  a  gun  where  all  can  see  it. 


ranging  from  about  $4,500  to  $6,000.  Cash 
payment  may  be  made  for  entire  amount 
or  terms  may  be  arranged  for  54  down 
payment,  the  balance  to  be  paid  within  10 
to  15  years  at  annual  interest  on  the 
unpaid  balance.  Most  farms  have  from 
20  to  40  acres  of  cleared  land  and  the 
buildings  include  a  large  barn,  5  to  7  room 
house,  chicken  house,  well  and  wellhousc, 
and  frequently  additional  small  buildings. 

“(2)  From  private  owners,  usually 
farmers.  Purchase  can  be  made  occasion¬ 
ally  of  farms  fully  equipped  with  fur¬ 
naces,  electric  lights  and  water;  barns  with 
cement  floors,  stanchions,  drinking  cups, 
and  electric  power.  Many  farms  have  silos, 
modern  milk  houses  and  well-equipped 
poultry  houses. 

“(3)  By  purchase  of  undeveloped  Govern¬ 
ment  land  at  a  price  ranging  from  $1.25  to 
$5.00  per  acre.  This  land  is  usually  cov¬ 
ered  with  birch-spruce  forest  and  must  be 
cleared  before  it  can  be  farmed.  To  clear 
five  acres  is  a  season’s  job,  even  with  a 
rented  bulldozer ;  and  to  level  these  acres 
down  by  ploughing  and  discing  is  the 
work  of  a  second  season.” 

.•\t  present  there  is  not  sufficient  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  \’alley  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  people  now  farming.  There  are  75 
or  more  farm  tractors  and  th(‘re  is  much 
exchanging  of  work  and  machinery.  Most 
of  the  farmers  want  to  own  a  tractor, 
truck  (15/2-ton  capacity  is  a  good  farm 
size),  plow,  culti})acker,  grain  drill,  grain 
binder,  and  for  potatoes  a  planter  and  a 
digger.  There  are  three  or  four  threshing 
machines  in  the  \’alley ;  the  .XRRC  has  a 
good  seed  cleaner  (fanning  mill),  and  a 
few  farmers  have  ensilage  cutters. 

Wry  little  new  farm  machinery  is  for 
sale  in  the  \’alley  and  that  goes  to  “old 
friends  first.” 

It  is  best  to  visit  the  \'alley  and  make  a 
thorough  inspection  before  making  plans 
to  move  in. 

Many  organizations  have  been  started 
in  the  Valiev,  such  as  4-H  Clubs,  Red 


There’s  nothing  at  all  like  Garden-.-\ll ! 

I  See  it  before  you  buy.  Gar<len-.-\ll  does 

every  job  with  speed  and  efficiency. 
It's  easy  to  handle  and  economical  to 
ojwrate.  .Ml  attachments  simple  to 
attach  and  detach.  .And  there’s  an 
I  attachment  for  every  job — Plow,  Disc, 

Spike  Tooth  Harrow,  Cultipacker, 
j  Seeder,  C ultivator.  Sickle  Bar,  Dump 

i  Trailer  and  I’tility  Scraper.  Rugged 

i  power  in  three  engine  sizes — ij^,  3 

and  5  horse  iKJwer.  Write  for  Folder. 

GARDEN-ALL  TRACTOR, 


INC,,  DEPT  Q,  LIBERTY,  INDIANA 


$3500 

Corriedale  Ram,  S2-B 
Heads  Famous  Flock 


Owners, 

J.  L.  Donley  and 
J.  F.  &  H.  H.  Walker 


Another  outstanding  Corrie* 
dale  Ram  owned  by  the 
Walkers  of  Gambier,  Ohio, 
is  W  )24  shown  here,  never 
defeated  as  a  lamb,  year^ 
ling  or  2  year-old. 


SACCO  V-19  MINERAL  Preferred  by  Prominent  Breeders 


Owners  of  fine  flocks  everywliere  look 
upon  Saei'o  \-19  us  un  essenliul  part  of 
all  livestock  feetling  rations.  Mr.  Donley 
says,  “^'e  use  Sacco  5  -19  and  prefer  it  to 
any  other  hrand.”  Feed  this  complete. 


balanced  mineral  mixture.  It  contains  the 
finest  mineral  ingredients  money  can  buy 
—  plus  24.000  units  of  Vitamin  I)  added 
to  every  pound,  ^'rite  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  name  of  your  Saeeo  dealer. 


THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Plonts  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Indionopolis,  Ind.,  So9inow,  Mich.,  Holland,  Mich.,  Carty,  Ohio 


■ 
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MINERAL  FEED 

■ 
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PRESSURE  QUEER 

FOUR  CYLINDER 

PORTABLE  AIR  COMPRESSOR 

SPRAY  PAINTING  OUTFIT 


immediate  delivery  on  compressor  with  motor 

AMAZINGLY  LOW  PRICED  FOR  THE  ONLY 
FOUR  CYLINDER  UNIT  ON  THE  MARKET 


The  ideal  air  supply  for  home  and  farm  workshop, 
machine  shop,  garage  and  contracting  painter;  for 
product  finishing,  inflating  tires,  painting  automo¬ 
biles,  trucks,  machinery,  etc. 

This  4  cylinder  compressor  has  drop  forged  crank¬ 
shaft,  stainless  steel,  heat  treated  valves;  bronze 
bearings  and  positive  forced  feed  lubrication.  Maxi¬ 
mum  pressure  50-60  lbs.,  free  from  pulsation.  Stand¬ 
ard  equipment  includes  the  compressor  mounted  on 
steel  base  with  carrying  handle,  belt,  compressor 
pulley,  air  chamber,  air  gauge,  1  5-ft.  hose,  spray  gun; 

*  1  or  Yi  h.p.  motor  or  gas  engine.  Immediate  delivery. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Pressure  Queen  write  direct 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

181  RAILROAD  AVE.  _ HARRISON.  OHIO 


How  to  buy  a  FARM 


**Tee  many  mistakes  are  made  in  buying 
farms'*.  That  is  the  opinion  of  our  staff  of  farm 
managers,  charged  with  the  management  of  hun* 
dreds  of  farms,  ranches  and  plantations  •  .*. 
Avoid  mistakes  and  pitfalls,  and  buy  with  cen> 
fidence  and  safety  by  following  the  professionol 
advice  in  **How  to  buy  a  Farm".  Covering  five 
yordsticks  to  be  considered,  this  24*page  report 
was  prepared  by  Ooone  Agricultural  Service,  the 
oldest  ond  largest  farm  management  and  ap* 
proisal  organization  — editors  of  the  widely  read 
"Doane  Agriculturol  Digest"  ond  "Doane  Rural 
Approisol  Hondbook".  (The  report  contoins  ma¬ 
terial  from  both  of  these  services.)  Send  $1  todoy 
for  the  booklet,  to  prevent  o  mistake,  or  correct 
a  mistoke  oireody  made. 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

Bex  246,  5581  Perihing  Ave.,  Si.  Louis  12,  Mo. 
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INDIANA 
ERTIFIED  SEE 
WINS  AGAIN! 

Hybrid  Corn. . .’.  174.5  Bu. 
Soy  Beans .  55  Bu. 

Plant  the  seed  that  Cham¬ 
pions  use.  Write  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  name  of  your  near- 
est  producer. 


INDIANA  CERTIFIED  SEED  PRODUCERS 

MIMtfXS:  INDIAN*  COIN  CAOWIIS  ASSOCIATION 
IDUCATIONAL  DIVISION  -  WIST  lAIATiTTI,  INDIAN* 


|C  BEING 
CURED 


O  We  handle 
all  latest  effective 
treatments  including 
Penicillin  and  new 
“Su//o”  drugs.  Write 
today  for  particulars. 

ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.  (of  Indiana) 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


V* 


Cross  Chapter,  Parent  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  the  Matanuska  \'alley  Farmers  Co¬ 
operating  .Association,  the  .\merican  Le¬ 
gion,  Masons.  The  churches  represented  in 
Palmer  are  the  United  Protestant,  Luth¬ 
eran,  Catholic,  Seventh  Day  .Adv’entist, 
and  Matanuska  \'alley  Mission.  There  are 
four  Jewish  families. 

Even  the  sourdoughs  say  that  at  the 
start,  Matanuska  \’alley  could  only  be  set¬ 
tled  by  Government  help.  Whatever  the 
costs,  the  mistakes,  and  the  anguish  of  set¬ 
tlers  who  suffered  from  early  bureaucratic 
inefficiency,  the  days  of  free  lunch  are 
past,  and  the  \'alley  is  on  its  own.  Santa 
Claus  doesn’t  live  here  any  more.  Gov¬ 
ernment  work  is  devoted  to  research  on 
soil,  weather,  and  crops.  “There  is  less 
Government  interference  in  the  Valley, 
than  any  place  Outside,”  says  Elsie  Jeffers, 
acting  editor  of  the  Valley  Settler. 

Who  ,4re  the  People? 

In  the  \ ’alley,  as  in  every  community, 
there  is  a  king,  a  man  who  by  common 
consent  reigns  as  the  patriarch  and  bene¬ 
factor  to  the  people  of  the  V’alley.  The 
visitor  won’t  be  long  in  Palmer  before  he 
hears  of  “M.  D.” — M.  D.  Snodgrass;  that 
is,  an  old-timer  who  came  in  almost  fifty 
years  ago.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  station  at  Kodiak 
when  Mount  Katmai  erupted  in  1912  and 
covered  Kodiak  with  18  inches  of  ashes 
and  sand.  He  located  the  Matanuska  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  in  1915  and 
was  the  agricultural  colonization  agent 
with  the  .“Maska  Railroad,  until  1933.  He 
and  his  son  have  160  acres.  At  one  time 
he  owned  most  of  the  land  on  which  the 
town  of  Palmer  is  now  located  and  has 
naturally  fallen  into  the  position  of  being 
the  \'alley’s  largest  real  estate  salesman. 
He  is  active  in  all  civic  affairs,  and  is  con¬ 
sultant  on  any  and  all  miscellaneous  mat¬ 
ters.  “See  M.  D.”  is  a  Matanuska  by¬ 
word. 

You  are  strictly  on  your  own  here,  for 
family  means  nothing,  nor  the  car  you 
drive,  nor  the  church  you  attend — if  any. 
Not  long  ago  a  truck  driver  asked  the 
lady  of  the  house  if  he  could  see  the  new 
farm  owner,  and  asked  her  what  her 
name  was.  “Mrs.  Clark,”  she  said 
“Hell,”  he  said,  “I  didn’t  ask  what  tribe 
you  belonged  to.  What’s  your  name?” 
And  so  it  is.  People  who  have  been  mis¬ 
tered  all  their  lives  are  sometimes  de¬ 
lighted,  and  often  find  it  easy  to  slip  into 
the  easy  informality  that  marks  our  days. 

The  law  is  represented  by  U,  S.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Bill  Bouwens,  one  of  the  original  col¬ 
onists.  He  owns  a  40-acre  general  farm 
where  his  wife  and  1 1  children  live,  but 
he  has  his  headquarters  in  Palmer,  2/2 
miles  from  his  farm.  He  was  in  the  Sher- 
riff’s  office  in  Rhinelander.  Wisconsin,  but 
he  came  to  Alaska  to  be  a  farmer.  In  early 
days  there  were  few  experienced  police¬ 
men  and  his  present  job  was  gradually 
wished  on  him  because  of  his  experience. 
He  says  the  old-timers  cause  the  least 
trouble.  It  is  the  new  people  w'ho  kick  up 


■mism3p(/a>osc 
\U  e.)Hm0c  eenemm 

mokes  you  todependenf  of 
pomer /i/tes. 


•  ARC  WELDING  when  you 
want  it.  200  Amp  AC  welder 
saves  money  when  you  moke 
or  repair  your  equipment. 

•  STAND-BY  POWER  for 
motors,  etc.  Throw  o  switch; 
welder  furnishes  5  KW,  110 
volt,  60  cycle  AC  power. 

•  EMERGENCY  LIGHTING 
when  lines  foil  keeps  your 
home  safe,  form  operoting. 

Hobail  Iris.,  BoiFQ-47  Triy.  Ohii 


EAR  TAGS 


No.  136  SALES  TAC 

Quantity  Price 

100  SI. SO 

SCO  6.60 

1000  10.80 

F.O.B.  Newport.  Ky 


CAR  TAGS 

Quantity  Hoc-Sheep 
SO  $1.49 

100  2.48 

300  S.86 

Applicator  1.6S 


Cattle 

$1.60 

2.80 

6.80 


Stamplnf  name  and  address  on  any  quantity  ear  tact.  Sl.SO 
OTHER  PRICES  ON  REQUEST  —  SEHS’D  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Nolional  Band  8  Tag  Co.,  DepT.  6-615,  Newport,  Ky. 


3  MONEY-MAKING 
FARM  MACHINES 

•  Harvey  All-Purpose  Mobile  Elevator 

New.  Sentotional.  Form-teited.  Engineered  by 
men  who  know  farm  requirementi.  Fatt-adjuiting 
tidet  give  you  four  elevators  in  one  —  elevotes  small 
grain,  forage  crops,  ear  corn,  bagged  material, 
round  or  squore  bales. 

e  Harvey  Red  Hed  Hammer  Mill 

Grinding  brings  bigger  returns  from  home-grown 
feed  — proved  by  tests.  The  Harvey  grinds  faster  of 
lower  cost.  Farmers  report  savings  up  to  137  hours 
and  $96  o  year. 

•  Harvey  Red  Hed  Corn  Sheller 

Only  sheller  with  patented  KernOlizer  that  (1)  shells 
inside,  (2)  shells  eutside,  (3)  pushes  away  cebs  — ell 
gt  sam#  time. 

See  these  new  Harvey  Machines  at  your  dealer's 

HARVEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC.,  RACINE,  WIS. 


L SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Grow  Royal  Squabs  in  only  25  days.  Many 
have  started  successful  businesses  by  fol¬ 
lowing  our  easy  instructions.  Squabs  are 
an  excellent  food  source,  are  always  in 
demand,  and  are  salable  at  top  prices.  For 
complete  details  write: 

RICE  FARM 

201  H.  STREET,  MELROSE  76,  MASS. 


BUILD  WITH  BILTMORE  BREEDING 

More  than  100  cows  on  test. 

All  animals  regularly  classified. 

The  seed  stock  we  sell  is  our  best  odvertise- 
inent.  Production  leaders  in  many  states  carry 
the  proud  tog; 

BRED  AT  BILTMORE 

Order  your  Sen  of  a  Superior 
Sire  daughter  today. 

Sa/tnu 

Biltmere  lAshevillel,  North  Corelina 
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The  snow  covered  mountains  overlook 
everything:  farmers  planting  potatoes, 
planes  bringing  in  supplies,  and  children 
playing  the  same  way  they  do  everywhere. 


the  fuss.  “This  is  a  drinking  country,”  he  , 
says.  Lawbreaking  is  a  Federal  offense  un¬ 
less  within  city  limits.  Among  the  towns-  i 
people,  Bill  has  the  reputation  of  steering 
clear  of  anything  that  looks  like  work.  | 
His  friends  say  he  even  gets  an  Indian  to  j 
do  his  fishing  for  him.  | 

Typical  of  Matanuska’s  successful  farm-  | 
ers  is  pioneer  Max  Sherrod,  a  stocky,  ■ 
scholarly,  modern  pioneer,  who  lives  with  | 
his  wife  and  one  child  in  a  modem  i 
home  on  the  outskirts  of  Palmer.  He  is 
well-satisfied  with  his  present  lot,  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  future  of  the  Valley. 

The  Sherrod  farm  house  is  clean,  mod¬ 
em,  and  well-equipped.  It  was  built  for 
comfortable  living  as  much  as  for  utility. 
Near  it  stands  a  converted  Quonset  hut 
used  as  a  vegetable  room,  a  greenhouse, 
and  a  log  cabin  “summer  house”  to  ac¬ 
commodate  visitors. 

Mrs.  Sherrod  says:  “This  is  the  place 
where  seed  catalog  illustrations  are  not 
misleading.  We  get  short-changed  only 
in  fragrance,  for  odor  seems  to  be  quite 
faint  in  all  but  the  most  highly  scented  j 
flowers  of  the  Outside.” 

Her  garden,  large  and  lush,  unreels  be¬ 
fore  the  home.  It  is  filled  with  peas,  beans, 
cabbages,  cauliflower,  strawberries,  and 
celery  and  bordered  with  flaming  flower 
beds.  Mrs.  Sherrod’s  flowers  are  the  pride 
of  the  Valley — where  blossoms  a  quarter 
or  half  again  as  large  as  those  in  the  States 
are  ordinary — and  they  find  as  ready  a 
market  in  Anchorage  as  do  her  husband’s  [ 
vegetables.  Sherrod  has  two  other  growing 
plots.  One,  dense  with  cabbages,  stretches 
400  yards  from  one  side  of  the  house.  The 
second,  located  a  mile  away,  is  a  field  of 
rich  river  lam  sloping  toward  the  Knik.  It  | 
is  lined  with  block-long  rows  of  potatoes, 
carrots  and  beets. 

Visit  Max  Sherrod  in  July,  and  you’ll 
find  his  cabbages  already  the  side  of  vol-  j 
ley-balls.  “They’re  getting  a  nice  start,”  | 
Sherrod  will  comment.  “A  few  will  go  to 


SAVE  ifou 

MONEY 
TIME  & 


You  buy  this  unit  with  Flat  Plat¬ 
form  on  which  you  easily  attach 
our  steel  Grain-Tijht  Box,  Hay 
Rack,  Stake  Rack,  and  Stock 
Rack  assemblies. 

Sturdy  Understructure— 

Made  of  tough  Hi-Tensile  steel.  Sills  and  bolsters 
flex  to  absorb  the  shocks  of  cross-field  hauling. 
All  parts  welded  together  to  form  a  rugged  unit. 

Unusual  Strength,  Capacity  and  Size— 
Handles  a  payload  of  3  tons.  Grain  Box  holds 
100  bushels— and  it  is  grain-light.  Platform  area  it 
7  ft.  X  14  ft.;  longue-and-grooved  floorboards. 

Easy  to  Load  and  Unload— 

Only  SlVs"  from  ground  to  floor. 

Easy  to  Pull  and  Handle— 

Wheels  have  heavy  tapered  roller  bearings  and 
6.50x16  six-ply  tires.  Automotive-type  steering- 
no  "whipping"  at  fast  speeds— no  lipping  on  short 
turns.  Tractor  and  truck  hitch  or  horse  pole  attach¬ 
ment. 

Write  today  for  literature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  COMPANY 
Dept.  FQ*18  ,  Galion,  Ohio 


PAUKS 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Worlds 
Oldest 
Strai 


Bix  Birds! 
Terrific  Layers! 
C.  8.  Pullorum  Clean 
B. O.  P.  records  to  349 
eees.  Write  (or  catalox. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA.  PA. 


GIT  A  HEAD  STAAT  ON  NATURE 

WITH  »orora'»* 


ENGLISH  TYPE 
RAIL HURDLE 

FENCE 


LARGE  STOCKS 
PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

Rail  Fence  has  Chestnut  Rails 
and  Locust  or  Chestnut  Posts 


WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO..  TOLEDO  12.  OHIO 
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READ 


dC^M^Caht 


This  bulletin  service  comes  by  mail  to  your  home 
with  timely  hints  on  oil  vital  lawn  problems 
such  os  weed  control.  From  coast  to  coast  folks 
write,  “lawn  Core  showed  us  the  way  to  a 
gorgeous  lown,  the  Scott  kind."  For  a  FREE 
two-year  subscription,  write  your  address  on 
a  post  card  and  say,  “LAWN  CARE  please." 

O  M  Se&U  &  SONS  COMPANY 

26  Spring  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 

Also  Ridgefield.  N.  J.,  and  Polo  Alto.  Colif. 


FAIRLAWN  FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

A  select  herd  of 
Green  Meadow  breeding. 

Offers  bull  calves 
from  proved  cow  families. 
Inquiries  invited. 
Address: 

M.  G.  SEATH 

Box  469,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


SAVE 

LABOR 

with  MULKEY’S  ALL-STEEL 
PORTABLE  ELEVATOR 

for 

eEar  Corn 

•  Baled  Hay,  etc. 


Write  for 

Literature  and  Price* 


SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

1621  F-J  LOCUST  ST.  KANSAS  CITY  8,  MO. 


I  35  pounds,  but  7  to  10  pound;  is  the  way 
I  I  like  them.  I’ve  been  tning  for  a  50- 
pound  cabbage  ever  since  I  got  here,  just 
for  the  hell  of  it,  but  haven’t  made  it  yet.” 

John  Buggy  is  an  old-timer,  the  first 
man  known  in  this  area.  He  came  in  with 
the  gold  stampede  and  “squatted”  in  the 
^  \’alley  in  1914  in  a  log,  sod-roofed  shack. 
Bugg\'  kept  open  house  for  any  travellers 
in  the  \’alley  and  on  winter  nights  would 
often  crowd  twelve  and  their  dogs  in  his 
one  room,  around  his  red  hot  wood  stove. 
.\t  one  time  he  owned  360  acres  which  has 
dwindled  to  120  acres,  adjoining  the  city 
limits  of  Palmer.  He  used  to  farm  e.xten- 
sively  and  raised  sheep  and  cattle,  but  he 
says  he  is  too  old  now  and  has  sold  off 
about  everything.  He  is  a  bachelor,  well- 
read.  and  a  staunch  Republican.  He  thinks 
it  was  smart  for  the  Government  to  send 
the  colonists  and  build  the  roads  and 
schools.  The  town  people  swear  by  John 
and  neighbor  women  borrow  his  can  open¬ 
er  and  the  men  his  tools. 

Frank  Balogh  and  his  wife  are  newcom¬ 
ers.  Frank  is  34,  Mrs.  Balogh  is  33,  and 
they  have  two  children,  Mary  8,  and 
Michael,  10.  They  came  to  the  \’alley  in 
.\pril  1947  from  a  farm  in  Pierpont,  Ohio. 
They  had  been  on  the  Ohio  farm  for  a 
year  and  before  that  Frank  was  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors.  They  have  80  acres  in  the 
\’alley  which  they  are  now  clearing.  They 
sav  they  wanted  to  get  away  from  the 
Ohio  weather  and  find  “true  .freedom.” 
Frank  intends  to  truck  farm  at  first  and 
then  gradually  work  into  a  large  green¬ 
house  operation  as  he  is  sold  on  green¬ 
houses  for  .Alaska.  They  have  no  elec¬ 
tricity.  Their  water  supply  is  an  icy  moun¬ 
tain  stream  a  few  yards  from  the  door. 

Frank  says,  “Hell,  we  have  all  the  con¬ 
veniences.  The  Palmer  school  bus  picks 
the  kids  up  in  the  morning,  drops  them  off 
at  night.  5Ve  get  our  mail  and  supplies  at 
the  Co-op  in  Palmer  (five  miles  away). 
We  have  applied  for  RHA  electricity  and 
should  have  it  within  a  year.  But  the  big¬ 
gest  convenience  is  Pioneer  Peak,  seen 
from  anywhere  in  the  A’alley.  By  God. 
we  know  where  home  is.” 

In^iiie  of  Palmer.,  .Alaska 

In  upper  government  circles.  Mata- 
nuska  X'alley  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  cat¬ 
tle  production  in  1970,  and  news  is  asked 
about  the  |X)ssibilitv  of  getting  seed  of  the 
yellow  flowered  Siberian  alfalfa.  But  in 
Palmer  itself,  no  one  worries  about  how 
many  cattle  will  range  the  hills  in  1970, 
or  whether  in  five  years  a  USD.A  scientist 
will  announce  to  a  breathless  Section 
Chief ;  “Plot  2-.\,  growing  hay  on  Experi¬ 
ment  9856,  has  produced  on  the  basis  of 
1/12  acre,  hay  eijual  to  two  tons  to  the 
i  acre  that  can  be  pastured  to  two  inches, 
mowed  twice,  and  will  not  winter  kill,  it 
is  believed.” 

The  conflict  in  Palmer  is  much  more 
earthy.  It  deals  with  the  ancient  town  and 
gown  division.  In  Palmer,  these  divisions 
are  the  Farmer’s  Cooperative  owned  by  a 
:  group  of  farmers  who  bought  it  from  the 


Saves  soap,  makes  work 
easier,  saves  washinc- 
wear  on  clothes. 

This  free  booklet  ex¬ 
plains  how  you  can  (et 
it  at  very  little  cost.  No 
ohlifation.  Write  for  It. 

OSHKOSH  FILTER 
SOFTENER  CO. 

^Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


FAMED  FOR  RESULTS 

Whether  it  ii  scientific  accuracy,  high  hatchability  in  commer> 
ciol  grades,  or  difficult  hatching  of  rare  breeds,  these  incu* 
bators  have  achieved  a  deserved  fame  for  delivering  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  Used  by  Lederle,  Cornell,  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  laboratory  work;  preferred  for  pedigree  hatching  by  Darby, 
Mount  Fair,  Twitchell,  and  other  fomous  breeders>-and  used 
constantly  at  many  State  game  forms.  85-10,500  eggs. 
Write  for  new  catalog  today. 

AMERICAN  LINCOLN  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Dept.  AH  645  Somerset  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Champion  Bloodlines 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

from  fumuiiH  Prize  Garni  and 
Fashian  Mrnlel  blood  lineti. 

Write  for  circular  QW  and  pricesi 

Boebel  F.ARMS 

NAPERVILLE,  ILEINOLS 

Itreetlers  anti  Shippers  af  Registered 
Here/trrd  Hrrgs  anti  Holstein  Gattle 


EAR  TAGS  :  LEG  BANDS 

Livestock  Identification  Markers 

EAR  TAGS:  Sizes  for  all  animals. 

LEG  AND  WING  BANDS:  For  all  poultry  — 
from  bantams  to  turkeys. 

Tattoos,  Ear  Markers,  Etc. 

Send  for  Catalog 

KETCHUM  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 

DEPT.  16  LAKE  LUZERNE,  N.  Y. 


•  BERRIES 

Plant  CAUSEY'S  Select  Berry  Plants  for 
Fine  Flavor — Heavy  Production  —  Superior 
Quality. 

CAUSEY'S  Famous  Guarantee  Fully  Protects 
You.  I  Absolutely  Guarantee  Every  Plant 
To  Be  Strictly  First  Class,  True  To  Nome, 
Carefully  Packed  To  Reach  You  In  Good 
Growing  Condition.  Write  Today  For  Price 
List  That  Will  Amaze  You. 

GUY  CAUSEY’S  FARM 

R  "4,  Box  178,  Dept.  F  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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I’VE  BEEN  CURING  MEAT  THIS^ 


EASY  WAY  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS 
.  and  I  still  say  the  WRIGHT  WAY'  is  bes^ 


VRICHrS  HAM  PICKLE 

★  StuicJi  CwuM/^  ★ 


WRIGHT’S  Cayvc£e*t^  SMOKE 

StrurkiH^  anc^  BoAlr^XUUHq, 


PRODUCTS 

CONTROL  THI  Alt 


Second  South  Florida 

BRAHMAiCATTLE  SALE 


The  interest  in  and  response  to  by  readers  of  ‘‘The  Farm  Quarterly”,  assures  us  of 
your  desire  to  know  more  about  this  great  cow.  MARCH  19,  1948,  2:00  p.  m., 
ARCADIA,  FLORIDA  —  we  will  sell,  at  auction,  50  of  the  breed‘s  best  animals. 


Catalog  and  full  information  sent  upon  your  request 

Milt  Thomas,  Sale  Secretary  sarasota,  Florida 


Life  size  model  of  an  Alaska  pioneer, 
standing  in  the  parlor  of  his  home. 


Wright’s  Ham  Pickle  and  Wright’s  Condensed  Smoke  give  a  safe,  sure, 
uniform  cure  and  finest  wood  smoke  flavor  at  low  cost  It’s  no  trouble  at  all. 
Just  pack  your  meat  in  mixture  one  jar  Wright’s  Ham-Pickle  and  28  pounds 
salt,  either  dry  or  brine  form.  After  curing,  brush  on  two  coats  Wright’s 
Condensed  Smoke.  This  cures,  flavors  300  pounds  meat  Wright’s 
Smoke  also  fine  for  cooking,  barbecuing.  Products  guaranteed. 
Dealers  everywhere. 

L  H.  WRIGNT  CO.,  Ltd.  2435  McCce,  Dept  Q,  Kaasas  City  8,  Mo. 


federal  government  and  those  farmers  who 
are  not  members.  Railroad  tracks  which 
divide  the  town  in  two,  also  divide  the 
Co-op  side  of  the  town  from  the  inde¬ 
pendent  side. 

The  Co-op  collects  the  farmer’s  crops 
and  markets  them  to  the  .^rmy,  to  private 
stores  in  Anchorage,  and  to  nearby  log¬ 
ging  and  mining  camps.  Two  nights  a 
week  it  operates  a  movie  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium  of  the  school.  It  sells  staple  foods, 
hardware,  dry  goods,  maintains  a  garage, 
sells  a  complete  line  of  farm,  seed  and 
household  equipment.  In  1946  it  did  a 
gross  business  of  $1,060,000  and  the  esti¬ 
mate  for  1947  is  $1,500,000.  The  Co-op 
owners  feel  the  rest  of  the  town  is  riding 
on  its  tail  as  it  carries  all  civic  functions. 
I'he  attitude  of  the  rest  of  the  town  is 
illustrated  by  the  man  across  the  tracks 
who  built  a  movie.  When  this  movie 
opened  he  came  to  the  manager  of  the 
Co-op  and  said,  “5Vell.  now  my  movie  is 
opened  you  can  close  yours.”  He  was  (juite 
vexed  when  the  Co-op  refused. 

.\cross  the  railroad  tracks  competition 
to  the  Co-op  grocery  department  is  Kos- 
losky’s  grocery  stonx  It  is  comparah'e  to  a 
hrst  class  chain  store  Outside.  Prices  in 
Palmer  reflect  the  shipping  mark-up  as 
well  as  the  gf'neral  scarcity  of  goods. 
Bread  is  25c  a  loaf,  lettuce  BOc  a  head  f on 
June  1st),  butter  $1.4f)  a  pound.  10 
pounds  of  white  sugar  $1.75.  a  dozen  eggs 
$1.50,  a  (juart  of  milk  50c,  a  can  of  Dutch 
Cleanser  15c,  five  lbs.  of  white  flour  8.5c. 

Marvin  .Mlyn.  General  Manager  of  the 
Co-o|}  had  this  to  say  about  marketing 
farm  crops  to  the  .\rmy.  Any  G.  I.  will 
recognize  Mr.  .-Mlyn’s  symptoms. 

‘‘One  we('k  the  .Army  may  purchase  ice 
cream  and  the  next  week  they  decide  to 
freeze  their  own  and  to  purchase  mix. 
Then  they  ‘discover’  several  tons  of  pre¬ 
pared  mix  powder  in  their  warehouse  and 
eliminate  all  purchasing  locally.  They  pur¬ 
chase  fresh  fluid  milk  for  a  time  and  then 
a  new  administration  may  decide  to  ship 
in  frozen  milk. 

‘‘We  look  forward  to  developing  other 


Ever  had  a  tire  "let  you  down”  at  valve.  Yes,  these  fuo  seals,  working 

the  wrong  time.’  Perhaps  it  ran  together,  really  make  your  tires 

underinflated  too  long.  last  longer. 

Ciheck  ho/h  seals  on  your  tire  Men  who  get  the  most  miles  out 
valves  today.  Worn  out  cores  and  of  tires  use  theiir  own  gauge  be- 

missing  valve  caps  let  air  escape.  tween  inflation  stops.  It's  good  tire 

Replace  them  yourself  or  have  your  life  insurance!  Correct  pressures  a/ 

dealer  do  it.  Be  sure  a  Schrader  a//  times  mean  longer  tire  life. 

Sealing  Valve  Cap  is  on  every  tire  fewer  flats. 

To"Mok(  Your  Tiros  Last  longtr,"  RIDE  WITH  BOTH  SEALS,  Buy  them  where  you  see  these  products  disployed. 

Watch  your  Prassures,  Keep  a  Schrader  Tire  Gougw  in  your  car. 


T1RC 

GAUGE 

fSOSO 


fj*  VALVE  CORE 
Isl  SEAL 


VALVE  CAP 
2nd  SEAL 


A.  SCHRADER’S  SON,  Division  of  5<ovrff  Monufocturing  Cempanif^  fn<orporof«d^  BROOKLYN  17,  N.  Y. 

WorWs  torgosf  Mom/foctwmr  of  Tiro  Vdfvos,  Gougo*  and  Accouonrot 


36-inch 

SICKLE 

BAR 

Cuts  r/i' 
from 

ground^^ 


2  WHEEL 
BALANCE 


30"  X  3"  2000T. 
FXAME  DOES  IT! 


^^^FAMOUS 

FLAME  GUN 
KILLS 


AEROIL 


PRODUCTS/ 


FARM  SEEDS 


Wise  cattl«m«n  demand  a  horn* 
loK  boof  brood.  Abordoon-Angus 
aro  naturally  peliod.  This  dom* 
inant  charactorittic  moani  mini* 
mum  lottos  from  injurios  in  tho 
pasturo,  in  tho  foodlot  or  in 
shipping.  No  lottos  or  sotback 

from  costly  Johorning.  Hornlost  hoods  and  uniform 
Angus  typo  produco  groator  profits.  Writo  for  froo 
doscriptivo  liteioturo. 


^  .  Weeds,  Brush  &  Grass 

Buildings  & 

^  Under  Trees  &  Fences 

HERE’S  a  handy  power  scythe  that  does 
the  work  of  8  men!  Especially  useful  on 
farms,  orchards,  estates,  lake  shore  prop¬ 
erty,  roadsides,  etc.  Trims  close  to  trees 
and  shrubs  without  damaging  bark. 

Safe  and  easy  to  operate  .  .  .  self-pro¬ 
pelled  .  .  .  even  a  child  can  run  it.  Cuts 
on  rough  ground  and  up  slopes  as  steep 
as  40°. 

Built  sturdy  and  powerful,  yet  light  and 
compact  for  speedy  operation.  Cuts  16 
miles  of  fence-rows  or  ^ 

4-6  acres  in  8  hours 
on  5  quarts  of  gas! 


mCVICOn  \  **Superior  Beef  Breed"  ) 

berdeeiv 

ngus  Breeders  Pssociation 

Dept.  FQ.3,  Union  Stock  Vardt.  Chicaio  9,  lllinoio 


Consultant  in 

FARM  AND 
ESTATE 

MANAGEMENT 


L.  R.  HARRIS 

STONE  FENCE  FARM 
MONTROSE,  PA. 


The  deck  of  a  ship  arriving  at  Anchorage. 
Almost  all  supplies  are  lugged  by  boat, 
by  plane  or  by  motor  car  over  several 
thousand  miles  to  reach  MaJanuska. 


markets  and  thereby  escape  Army  un¬ 
certainties.” 

\’ic  Nielsen  owns  the  Frontier  Liquor 
store,  and  has  been  in  the  \’alley  two 
years.  \’ic  says,  “I  would  pay  $10,000  a 
year  rent  for  that  Co-op  store  and  they 
are  running  in  the  red  now.  There  are 
three  other  liquor  stores  in  Palmer  but  \’ic 
gets  most  of  the  trade. 

Some  of  the  wives  of  the  Co-op  farmers 
look  on  \’ic  Nielsen  after  the  manner  of 
the  ladies  of  our  own  West  who  sauntered 
into  the  saloons  with  a.xes  and  got  busy. 
Others  think  he  is  a  red-hot  business  man, 
the  kind  the  town  needs.  There’s  plenty  of 
life  in  Palmer  whether  the  sun  sets  at 
noon  or  at  midnight. 


dl^itaUu.  ■••<!•  &  roots 
and  dMtroya  inaacta  a1  aenna 
tima.  Oaar  600.030  in  uaa. 
Endotaad  by  laadiog  Agri. 
Autboritiaa.  Dtainlacta  Poult¬ 
ry  Houaa  &  3arna.  Cracka 
rocka  &  buma  out  alumpa. 
Mig.  abipa  at  onea.  No.  99 
includaa  All  Staal  WELDED 
4  gaL  tank.  7  h.  oil  laaiat. 
hoao.  and  aaamitaa  ataal  ra- 
moaabla  coil  buenar.  Raady 
to  fill  with  kaioaiaaa  &  uaa. 
Nothing  alao  to  buy^^u^- 
antaad  lot  ona  lullf^rlMt 
yaor.  Fraa  BulleliM^w/J^g 
on  raguaaL 

5>87  PArk  A«enae  . 

WMt  Ntu  York.  N.  J.  ^ 


Security  System  prevents 
lightning  strokes.  Not  a 
single  loss  among  thou¬ 
sands  of  fully-protected 
buildings.  7S  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Modern  low  points, 
pure  copper  conductors, 
deep-driven  grounds.  Our 
installations  bear  Master 
Label  of  Underwriters 
Laboratories.  Write  for  full 


The  -American  Way 

Just  yesterday,  if  we  look  on  time  as  the 
historv'  of  nations  is  written,  our  nation 
was  developed  by  pioneers  who  left  home 
base  with  an  ox,  an  a.xe,  and  a  bag  of 
beans.  Matanuska  Valley  is  a  20th  Cen¬ 
tury’  frontier  with  settlers  arriving  by 
plane,  and  ordering  machinery  and  live¬ 
stock  by  air  express.  The  womenfolk  can 
walk  into  town  and  get  their  hair  curled 
at  $12.50  for  a  machineless,  and  $15.00 
for  a  creme  oil  permanent  at  the  Kut  and 
Kurl  Beauty  Shop.  Lou  Rasmussen  says ; 
‘‘Fve  been  running  a  beauty  shop  here  for 
eight  years  and  serve  the  same  customers 
every  year.  Our  jobs  aren’t  frizzy.” 

Yes,  it’s  a  20th  Century  frontier,  all 
right,  but  the  pioneer  with  the  axe,  the  ox, 
and  the  bag  of  beans  would  feel  right  at 
home.  For  he’s  the  man  who  did  it  once 
before,  and  he’s  the  only  kind  of  man  who 
can  do  it  again. 


information. 


You  can  make  a  good, 
comfortable  living  with  poultry 

A  littia  study  nota  ot  ham*  in  spora  tima  will  apan  tha  way 
to  enjoy  country  life,  hama  grown  food,  froodoai  from  coro 
—  laffing  poultry  pay  OAponsot. 

For  26  yoort  our  courio  of  Homo  Study  Training  has  boon 
helping  thousands  to  graotor  success.  Prapor  Manogomont 
and  "knew  how"  means  extra  income  from  fho  storf.  Write 
today  for  prospectus  describing  coursos,  methods,  sorvico. 


SECURITY  MFG.  A  CONTRACTING  CO. 
BURLINGTON  5,  WIS. 

Amorica's  Foremost  Lightning  Protoction  Engineers 


“THE  BRAHMA  COW  offers 
the  greatest  opportunity 
in  livestock  of  this  century' 


NATIONAL  POULTRY  INSTITUTE 

DEPT.  F  -  ADAMS  CENTER,  N.  Y. 


A  8R  Red  Brahma  Bull  will  sire  calves  from  your  cows 
fhol  will  woigh  100  lbs  more  at  six  months,  and  sell 
for  more  menay  Par  Pound  than  any  bull  you  own, 
unless  he  is  another  Brahma  Bull. 


LADING  CLOVER 
BROME  GRASS 
BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL 


8R  has  bred  mere  champions  than  any  herd  in  South- 
eastern  Brahma  Assn,  history. 


8R  Red  Brahmas  ore  sole  toppers,  ever  the  scales  and 
in  purebred  soles. 


A— 8R  bred  Brahma  steer  dressed  69.25— highest 
yield  in  competition  in  S.  E. 


RANGER 


BUFFALO 


A  very  few  animals  for  sole  but  wo  invHo  your  cor¬ 
respondence  and  your  visH. 


SCOTT  FARM  SEED  CO 


Locust  Street 


Mecbanicsburg,  Ohio 


JARI  PROD 

2934  Pillsb 
MINNEAPOLIS 

UCTS,  INC. 

ury  Avenue 

8,  MINNESOTA 

LETTERS 
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growing  not  only  in  water  or  sand,  but  in  soil 
as  well. 

In  the  experiments  conducted,  as  I  men-  ' 
tinned  earlier  in  this  article,  by  the  Department  i 
of  Agricultural  Research  of  the  Canadian  Ra¬ 
dium  &  Uranium  Corporation  of  New  York,  on 
our  experimental  farm  not  far  from  the  city  of 
New  V'ork,  we  used  alpha-radioactive  com¬ 
pounds  equivalent  in  radioactivity  to  Uranium 
Oxide  UaOg.  We  used,  for  the  purposes  of  our 
experiments,  nine  garden  plots,  25  feet  by  75 
feet,  with  a  free  space  of  6/j  feet  between  each 
tract.  On  each  plot,  a  different  combination  of  ‘ 
fertilizer  was  used,  so  that  the  results  could  be 
indicative  of  the  productivity  of  the  respective 
formulae.  The  entire  area,  24,200  square  feet, 
was  tested  for  potential  nitrogen  and  accurately  | 
graded.  This  ground  had  not  been  used  for 
vegetation  in  the  previous  four  years,  at  which 
time  it  had  been  treated  with  lime.  Crops  of  j 
hay  had  been  the  only  produce  of  this  area. 

After  plowing  the  whole  plot,  231  kilograms 
of  20%  superphosphate  were  applied  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner: 

( 1 )  placing  the  phosphate  in  a  small  fertil-  i 
izer  spreader,  and  (2)  spreading  it  evenly  over 
the  surface  of  the  area.  Then,  the  ground  was 
thoroughly  harrowed  in  a  lengthwise  and  cross¬ 
wise  direction,  from  cast  to  west  and  from  north 
to  south,  to  insure  deep  penetration  of  the 
superphosphate  into  the  soil. 

We  decided  to  employ  three  distinct  combi¬ 
nations  or  dosages  of  the  ingredients  and  speci-  | 
fications,  according  to  formulae  worked  out  by  j 
the  distinguished  scientists.  Dr.  Ladislas  Gold¬ 
stein  and  Professor  Francis  Perrin,  in  association  i 
with  the  writer.  Three  of  the  nine  plots  were  I 
not  radioactivated  and  were  used  as  checks  for  ' 
the  purposes  of  the  project.  | 

Crops  used  on  our  farm  consisted  of  cabbage  . 
(Early  Wakefield  and  Copenhagen),  leaf  let¬ 
tuce,  radishes,  carrots,  peppers,  tomatoes,  beans, 
peas,  and  cauliflowers.  Planting  was  started  on 
May  21,  1943,  and  continued  for  seven  days. 
Although  this  is  a  late  date  for  planting  under 
ordinary’  conditions,  weather  conditions  that  j 
year  were  most  favorable,  light  rain  and  sun-  i 
shine  prevailing  during  early  June.  Care  was 
exercised  to  plant  each  variety  of  vegetable  at  | 
the  same  time,  so  that  results  would  be  com-  j 
parative  for  equal  periods  of  growth.  Each  plot 
was  known  by  numbers  and  received  similar  ' 
cultivation  and  attention.  j 

Radioactive  compounds  were  used  in  combi-  I 
nation  either  with  commercial  fertilizers  or  with 
dehydrated  cow  manure.  Mixtures  containing 
fertilizer  were  applied  by  using  the  same  ma-  i 
chine  as  in  spreading  the  superphosphate.  The 
manure  mixtures  were  applied  evenly  and  uni¬ 
formly  from  buckets  containing  2  kilograms  of 
the  particular  formula.  Thereupon,  each  plot 
was  harrowed  in  just  one  direction,  from  north  ' 
to  south,  after  which  planting  was  started,  as 
indicated  before. 

Our  experiments  established  the  premise — 
confirmed  by  similar  experiments  in  other  coun¬ 
tries — that  weak  additions  of  alpha-radioactive 
compounds  to  an  active  fertilizing  agent,  or¬ 
ganic  or  inorganic,  not  only  brought  plants  to  ' 
earlier  maturity  but,  in  all  but  one  instance, 
produced  a  greater  crop  yield.  The  increase  in 
weight  ranged  from  13%  per  vine  in  the  case  ! 
of  beans  treated  with  a  mixture  of  inorganic 
fertilizer  and  radioactive  compound,  to  53% 
per  planted  area  in  the  case  of  leaf  lettuce 
treated  with  a  mixture  of  organic  fertilizer  and 
radioactive  compound. 

Further  experiments,  conducted  on  another 
of  our  test  farms  as  recently  as  in  the  winter  of 
1946-1947,  when  greenhouse  tomato  crops  were  i 
used  for  testing,  showed  a  23%  increase  in  the  ' 
weight  of  tomatoes  and  a  19%  increase  in  the 
yield  per  plant.  Moreover,  the  ripening  time  i 
was  shortened  by  two  weeks.  | 


□  PICK-UP  ■AlIR 


□  SIZZ-WIEDIR* 


FARM  MACHINERY  FOR  EVERY  SEASON 

Y  our  "48"  farm  profits  won’t  be  eaten  up  by  labor  costs— if  you  plan  right 
now  for  a  full  year  of  mechanized  farming.  With  a  New  Holland  Baler 
and  Bale  Loader,  you  need  only  three  workers  to  move  hay  in  neat 
packages  from  windrow  to  mow.  And  a  crew  of  four  with  New  Holland's 
I  Potato  Harvester  equals  the  work  of  nineteen  hand  pickers.  While  the 

I  SIZZ- WELDER*  and  one  man  do  the  work  of  twenty-five  hoe  hands. 

I  Farming  is  a  family  job  with  New  Holland  farm  engineered  machin- 

I  ery — designed  to  increase  your  profits  by  reducing  labor  costs.  Check 

•  the  machines  you  are  interested  in.  Write  Dept.  DD  1  today  . . .  There 

I  are  free  descriptive  catalogs  waiting  for  you. 

j  NEW  HOLUNO  MACHINE  COMPANY  / 

I  NEW  HOLLAND.  PENNSYLVANIA  4 

I  •trade  MARKl  REGISTERED  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE  < 


COMBINATION  SAW 


□  GENERAL  PURPOSE  MIXER 


NEW  HOLLAND 

FARM  ENGINEERED  MACHINERY  FOR  BETTER  FARMING 


VOIGTLANDER 
35MM  VITO 

A  miniature  camera  embodying  the 
finest  precision  workmanship — fitted 
with  Skopar  F3.5  lens  in  Prontor  II 
Shutter  having  speeds  from  1  second 
to  1/200.  Uses  standard  35mm  car¬ 
tridges  of  black  and  white  or  color 
film.  Open  back  facilitates  loading. 
Other  features  include  optical  direct 
viewfinder,  built-in  self-timer  and 
flash  synchronizer,  double  exposure 
prevention  device  and  bar-type  ex¬ 
ternal  shutter  release.  All  expos^ 
metal  parts  are  finished  in  satin 

chrome.  $81.50 

iv«r«ady  Com  •  $6.75 


Your  used  photographic  equipment 
has  a  liberal  trade-in  value 
at  Willoughbys 


A  remarkably  sturdy  folding  camera  with 
Skopar  F3.5  lens  in  Prontor  II  Shutter  with 
speeds  from  1  second  to  1/200.  Takes  8  ex¬ 
posures  1^/4'  x  3Vi''  on  roll  of  120  film. 
Trigger  shutter  release  —  two  size  optical  eye- 
level  viewfinder  —  mask  for  taking  1,6  expo¬ 
sures  1%'  X  1^4”.  Self-timer  and  flash  synchro¬ 
nizer  are  built-in.  $98.00 

Including  Carrying  Casa 


On  sale  at  your  dealer  or  order  direct 
from  Willoughbys.  Send  for  folder. 


squoro 


WhorG  Gvory  fransaction  ii 

110  West  32nd  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Go  ploc«  p. 

Hihrchon^' o n  b[e^ 


Yes,  the  records  prove  it!  Corriedales 
give  you  more  meat,  more  high-quality 
v/ool — ore  hardier,  longer-lived,  more 
prolific  and  thrive  under  less  care. 
From  north  to  south — from  east  to  west, 
Corriedale  is  the  ideal  breed  for  farm 
or  ranch.  They  pay  their  own  way  and 
big  dividends  too.  If  you  want  the  best, 
then  you  want  Corriedale — the  pre¬ 
ferred  Dual-Purpose  breed. 

Quality  Flaoced 
Heavy  Carcaued 
Early  Maturing 
Eaiy  Keeping 
Profitable 
Adaptable 
Good  Rockers 
Good  Mothers 
Prepotent  Sires 

Fredne  S.  Hulti,  Secretory 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSH  INC 
1007  Sheridan  St.  LARAMIE,  WYO. 

Write  for 
interesting 
Booklet  D 


WOODBINE  FARMS 
CORRIEDALES 

Why  not  buy  the  best?  Our  flock  has  proven 
its  worth  on  the  show  circuit  and  in  the 
commercial  flocks.  Booking  orders  for  1948. 


J.  F.  WALKER 

GAMBIER  -  -  -  OHIO 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

ARE  AMERICA'S  YOUNGEST  AND 
SECOND  LARGEST  BREED  OF  HOGS 

Established  in  1912-1} 


Prolificacy,  quick  gains  and  beauty  hate 
made  them  the  real  dirt  farmer's  favorite. 
The  Record  this  year  is  providing  eighteen 
Futurities  in  State  Fairs  and  National  Shows— 
nine  of  $1,000  and  nine  of  $.^00.  with  $245  in 
special  prizes  in  each.  Its  liquid  assets  (U.  S. 
^nds  and  Cash)  total  more  than  $60,000. 

For  hogs,  copy  of  breed  paper  and  literature, 
write ; 

THE  NATIONAL  SPOTTED 
POLAND  CHINA  RECORD 

Fred  Obenchain,  Secy.  Treas. 

3153  Kenwood  Ave.,  Indianapolis  8,  Ind. 


On  the  initiative  of  Department  of  .\gricul-  I 
tural  Research  of  the  Canadian  Radium  & 
Uranium  Corporation  of  New  York,  under  the 
directorship  of  Dr.  Leandro  Tomarkin,  other 
experiments  of  a  wider  range  were  undertaken 
by  one  of  the  great  food  processing  and  canning  j 
companies  in  the  United  States,  .^mong  experi-  | 
ments  conducted  by  this  organization  in  our 
behalf,  one  of  the  most  interesting  results  was 
obtained  in  radioactive  treatment  of  cucumber 
crops,  which  gave  a  51%  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cucumbers  and  a  60%  increase  in  weight. 
Experiments  were  continued  by  this  organiza¬ 
tion  throughout  the  years  1944-1946,  with 
highly  encouraging  results.  These  experiments 
extended  over  test  farms  in  Delaware,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  Ontario  (Canada).  .All  proved  one 
basic  {joint:  In  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
test  cases,  best  results  were  obtained  when  ex¬ 
tremely  small  dosages  of  radioactive  compounds 
were  used. 

Tlie  Praetieal  Results 

The  practical  results,  as  said  before,  are  deh- 
nitely:  (1)  a  considerably  greater  yield  of 
crops,  (2)  earlier  maturity  of  plants,  (3  sturdier 
plants,  better  adjusted  to  resist  adverse  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  and,  in  all  probability,  cer¬ 
tain  plant  diseases,  (4)  a  better  quality  of  tex¬ 
ture,  meatiness  and  taste,  and  a  higher  content 
in  carbohydrates  due  to  the  increase  of  the 
invertase-fermentation  in  live  cells  of  the  plant, 
under  the  influence  of  radioactive  substances. 

Wc  also  succeeded  in  solving  one  of  the  diffi¬ 
cult  technical  problems  connected  with  the  use  | 
of  radioactive  compounds  in  agriculture- -name¬ 
ly,  the  problem  of  finding  the  proper  method  of 
incorporating  and  evenly  distributing  extremely 
small  quantities  of  radioactive  micro-elements  j 
in  the  fertilizer  and  soil.  ; 

In  considering  the  value  of  radioactive  com- 
{jounds  for  agricultural  uses,  such  as  those  pre¬ 
pared  for  us,  we  must  also  remember  that  the 
economic  factor,  i.e.  the  price,  is  now  of  a  verv  ' 
small  importance  to  the  actual  user,  due  to  the  ' 
extremely  small  quantities  involved. 

Our  new  knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
atomic  energy’  gives  a  cue  to  the  influence  , 
which  radioactivity  has  on  the  growth  and  life  ' 
of  plants.  It  is  the  lack  of  that  knowledge  onlv 
a  few  years  ago  that  caused  so  many  competent 
{jeople  to  say  that  they  did  not  knew  why 
{jlants  v.’ere  res{K)nding  to  radioactive  radiation. 

Radiutiun  Is  Nut  u  FiMjd 

This  response  is  due  to  the  fact  that  radio¬ 
active  elements  play,  in  relation  to  plants,  a 
role  similar  to  that  of  vitamins.  V'itamins  do 
not  replace  nutritive  matter.  Yet,  lack  of  vita¬ 
mins  in  foods  may  cause  serious  diseases  in  the 
human  body.  The  presence  of  minute  doses  of 
radioactive  elements  in  plants  assures  a  {jroper 
balance  of  those  micro-  and  ultramicro-elements 
without  which  a  plant  cannot  grow  well.  Very 
frequently,  then-fore,  what  is  needed  to  improve 
a  crojj  is  not  a  large  amount  of  nitrogenous,  or 
phosphoric,  or  other  conventional  fertilizers,  but 
rather  minute  quantities  of  radioactive  ele¬ 
ments,  or  micro-elements. 

This  fact  is  all  the  more  interesting,  as  the 
experiments  conducted  with  leguminous  plants 
have  shown  the  importance  of  radioactive  ele¬ 
ments  with  regard  to  the  absorption  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  nitrogen  of  the  air  by  such  plants.  It  has 
specifically  been  observed,  in  the  case  of  beans 
and  peas,  that  the  tubercules,  with  the  help  of 
which  leguminous  plants  assimilate  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  do  not  form  on  the  roots  of  the 
plant  in  the  absence  of  radioactive  elements, 
while  in  containers  with  radium  these  tubercules 
develop  with  intensity  and  assimilate,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  almost  as  much  of  the  atmospheric  nitro¬ 
gen  as  they  absorbed  of  nitrogen  which  had 
been  mixed  with  the  nutritive  matter. 

The  action  of  these  elements  on  plants  con¬ 
sists,  primarily,  of  that  energy-  which,  under  the 
form  of  rays,  continuously  emits  from  these  ele¬ 
ments  as  a  result  of  an  uninterrupted  process 
of  radioactive  disintegration.  This  atomic  disin- 


•  World-famous  horsemen  have 
treated  coughs  due  to  colds  with 
SPOHN’S  COMPOUNDforfifty 
years.  A  stimulating  expectorant, 
it  acts  on  mucous  membranes  of 
throat  and  bronchial  tubes  to 
make  breathing  easier  and  hasten 
relief.  Sold  at  drug  stores  and 
saddlery  houses — 70c  and  $1.40. 
Free  Trial  Size  Bottle  on  Request. 

SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO. 

Box  14.  Goshen,  Ind. 


MAPLE  PRODUCERS! 

The  Famous  Vermont  Evapora¬ 
tor,  buckets,  and  other  utensils 
are  now  available. 


VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

OGDENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


Ideal  Living  Farm  Fence 

FORREST  KEELING  STRAIN 

MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

Horse  High,  Bull  Strong,  Goat  Tight 

Easily  planted  .  .  .  fast  growing  .  .  .  requires  no 
clipping  or  pruning.  Widely  adapted  .  .  .  does  not 
spread  or  sap  adiacent  fields  .  .  .  ideal  for  divider 
between  fields  farmed  on  contour.  Low  initial  cost 
...no  maintenance  expense! 

For  complete  information,  write  today  to 

FORREST  KEELING  NURSERY 

ELSBERRY,  MISSOURI 


Official  Organ  of  the 
Canodian  Jersey  Cattle  Club 


A  monthly  review  of  Canadian  Jerseys 
‘■THE  WORLD’S  BEST” 

Write  for  sample  copies  to 
CANADIAN  JERSEY  BREEDER 
Box  153,  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  Ouebec 
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LOCKED  BY 
KEY  RING 
FASTENER, 
ALL  CHAIN- 
ADJUSTABLE 


Copyright  1947  by  Babsoo  Bros.  Co. 


2843  WEST  NINETEENTH  STREET 
CHICAGO  23,  ILLINOIS 


tcgration  of  radioactive  elements  within  the 
nutritive  medium  of  the  plant  and  within  the 
plant  itself,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  syn¬ 
thesis  of  organic  combinations,  such  as  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  proteins,  and  others,  within  the  hving 
cell.  In  evaluating  the  power  of  this  atomic 
energy  within  the  living  cell,  one  has  to  take 
into  consideration—  in  the  light  of  recent  scien¬ 
tific  advances—  not  only  its  yield  in  heat,  but 
also  its  yield  in  kinetic  energy. 

The  (ionehisiun 

Thus,  we  are  led  to  a  striking  conclusion : 
namely,  that  under  the  action  of  radioactive 
elements,  there  may  be  induced  within  the  liv¬ 
ing  cell  not  only  chemical  but  also  nuclear  re¬ 
actions. 

In  fact,  such  nuclear  reactions  are  constantly 
taking  place  in  living  cells,  including  the  human 
body  itself,  as  has  recently  been  shown  by  Dr. 
.Aristide  V'.  Crosse  of  the  Houdry  Process  Cor¬ 
poration,  Marcus  Hook,  Pennsylvania,  and  his 
associates.  Dr.  Crosse  shows  that  these  nuclear 
reactions  within  the  living  cell  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  action  of  cosmic  rays  and  the 
ensuing  formation  of  Carbon  14. 

Kudiulion  Noriiiully  Present  in  Rich  Soil 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  radioactive  ele¬ 
ments  in  agriculture,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  the  dosages  used  are  so  small  that  they,  in 
fact,  are  quite  identical  with  those  quantities  of 
radioactive  elements  which  are  normally  to  be 
found  in  rich  soil.  The  small  quantities  of  ra¬ 
dioactive  micro-elements,  when  absorved  by 
man  or  animals  through  consumption  of  plants 
grown  in  radioactivated  soil,  will  remain  far 
below  the  normal  limits  accepted  for  the  intake 
of  radioactive  elements  by  a  living  body,  and, 
therefore,  will  be  completely  harmless. 

Radioactivity  in  its  application  to  the  life  of 
plants,  i.e.  the  use  of  radioactive  compounds  in 
agriculture,  has  become  a  reality.  This  reality 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  humanity's  struggle 
for  a  better,  richer,  and  happier  life. 

BORIS  PREGEL,  President 
Canadian  Radium  &  Uranium  Corp. 
630  5th  .Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Readers  of  this  letter  may  recall  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch.  September  24,  from  Tokyo,  quoting  Takeo 
Furuno,  a  Japanese  agronomist.  He  stated  that  at 
Nagasaki  in  the  summer  of  1947,  crops  showed  an 
increase  from  50  to  300  per  cent. 

Two  physicists  quoted  by  AP  in  the  dispatch  both 
discounted  the  story.  Dr.  George  Gomow  said  radio¬ 
activity  would  hinder  rather  than  help  the  growth  of 
crops,  and  Dr.  Ugo  Fano  called  it  a  phenomenon 
unknown  to  science.  However,  one  Americon  sci¬ 
entist,  Dr.  Austin  AA.  Brues,  an  atomic  scientist  who 
hod  been  to  Nagosoki,  said  he  knew  Furuno  and 
believed  him  o  competent  observer. 

Science,  like  life  itself,  never  advances  in  a 
straight  line.  It  backs  and  fills  and  with  each  new 
movement  there  is  considerable  opposition.  Mr. 
Pregel's  letter  contains  on  idea  (add  a  dose  of 
radioactive  material  to  regular  chemical  fertilizer) 
previously  reported  in  letters  to  various  journals  of 
pure  science. 

This  basic  idea  is  not  yet  accepted  as  workable 
by  all  scientists.  Farm  Quarterly  showed  AAr. 
Pregel's  letter  to  o  USDA  scientist  at  Beltsville,  AAd., 
who  said:  “Greenhouse  experiments  (with  radio¬ 
active  fertilizer)  have  been  run  at  Beltsville.  In 
only  one  case  were  the  greenhouse  results  affected 
significantly  ..." 

Paul  C.  Aebersold,  Chief,  Isotopes  Division,  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn., 
said:  “We  do  not  believe  that  minute  quantities  of 
radioactive  materiol  will  stimulate  plant  crops  to 
increased  production.  We  ore  interested  in  hearing 
reactions  supplied  by  other  groups  relative  to  AAr. 
Pregel’s  letter.” 

Some  experiments  with  radio-active  uranium 
woste  were  run  at  the  South  Salem,  N.  Y.,  farm  of 
Henry  Wallace,  former  Vice  President.  Wallace  re¬ 
ports  a  30%  higher  yield  in  tomatoes  grown  by 
soil-less  gardening,  with  the  use  of  radioactive 
fertilizer  supplied  by  C  R  &  U's  ubiquitous  AAr.  Pregel. 


Scientht^  Aay.:  — 

Never  Plant  Legumes 
Without  Inoculation 


DELIVERY  ONE  TO  ^ 

THREE  DAYS  POSTPAID 

justbhie  chain.  Numbered  , 
both  sides.  $11.50  per  doz. 

NO.  17— FOR  HORNS.  Ad- 
justable  chain.  $8.00  per 
doz. 

NO.  2.>M — Marker  Plates 
without  chain.  Key  Rinff  ^ 

Fasteners.  $6.50  per  doz.  ~  — 

NO.  3b— DOUBLE  PLATE  NECK  CHAIN. 

Upper  portion  strap; 
lower  portion  chain. 
$12.50  per  dozen. 

numbered  both  sides. 
Chain  is  brass  plated. 

Price:  $14.50  per  doz. 

lample  mailed  for  $1.00* 
Write  for  folder. 

GOLDEN  ARROW  FARMS 

Dept.  11,  Box  7  Huntington,  Indiana 


To  assure  maximum  crop  vigor 
and  fertility  restoring  power, 
experts  universally  recommend 
inoculation  of  clover,  alfalfa, 
lespedeza,  peas,  beans,  vetch, 
lupines  and  all  other  legume 
seedings.  Inoculation  costs  only 
a  few  cents  an  acre  with 
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Famous  for  convenience,  economy  and  potency,  LECUAAE- 
AID  is  familiar  to  thousands  of  farmers  as“rhc  Inoculont 
in  the  Carton.”  The  unique  inner- 
lined  package  efficiently  delivers 
tested,  laboratory  checked 
^  B  ^  strains  of  nodule  forming  bacteria 

^S5  that  do  the  work.  Ask  your  seed 
dealer  for  information,  or  write 
direct. 


Furnished  assembled  with  solid  brass 
marker  plate.  Can  be  controlled  above 
the  bull  ring  and  below. 

Price  $4.50  Postpaid 
Write  for  folder  which  shows  our 
Cattle  Markers. 

GOLDEN  ARROW  FARMS 
Dept.  11,  Huntington,  Indiana 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

T310  Chesapeake  Avenue  Columbus  2,  Ohio 
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DISCS  •  SEEDS  •  CULTIVATES 
FERTILIZES  •  SPRAYS  •  HAULS 


The  Gravely  ALONE 
solves  every  major  up* 
keep  problem  of  the 
country  home  or 
small  form. 


SHORTHORNS 

Wise  cattlemen  choose  Shorthorns  for  maximum 
gains.  Check  Shorthorns’  1947  Records  including 
car-lot  and  single  steer  Grand  Championships  ttrr 
all  breeds.  We  need  more  breeders  to  supply  demand. 
Muy  seed  stock  from  our  lists  of  of  thousands  now 
profitably  producing  Shorthorns.  Send  for  itliis- 
strated  literature.  Subscribe  to  official  breed  publi¬ 
cation,  The  Shorthorn  World.  $1  yearly.  Write  to 
AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Dept.  4S0,  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago  9.  Illinois 
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MOTOR  PLOW  A  CULT.  CO. 

Box  1232 
L  DUNBAR,  W.  VA. 


Thornless  BO YSEN BERRY 

Same  as  common  Boysenberry  ex- 
cept  has  no  thorns.  Vines  arow  25 
feet  Iona.  Hardy^Be^  10  days  ear- 

WewF  STREAMLINER  rSEBT 

^^^^^^Vbest  ever  bear- 

ing  known  today.  Bears  60  to  90  days 
after  set,  and  outbears  all  others. 
Flavor  better  than  Wayzata. 

GIANT  MORRISON 
BLACKCAP  RASPBERRY 
Not  just  another  Blackcap, 
but  a  much  larger  one — 

Biany  nearly  an  inch  in  di-  £SSSolJL 
ameier.  Firm  fruit  and 
disease  free.  This  late  va- 
riety  should  be  planted  to^^KEM 
lengthen  the  fruiting  season. 

Cultivated  BLUEBERRIES  | 
asytogrow.deliciousflavor.Forowo  | 
;or  big  money-makers. 
tF  FRUIT  TREES  f 
Our  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  have  I 
home  fruit  at  2  years  old. 

Supply  limited.  Priced  right. 

Order  early. 

20%  cash  discount  on  early 
orders.  Money  saving  prices. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
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BROME  GRASS  ROOTS  GROW  DEEP 


Sir: 

In  the  autumn  issue  of  Farm  Quarterly,  you 
have  a  color  picture  (page  6)  of  brome  grass 
showing  the  length  of  its  root  system. 

Not  wishing  to  outdo  your  contributor,  Mr. 
Robert  R.  Johnston,  but  rather  desiring  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  more  factual  picture  of  the  extensive  root 


PILGRIM  GOOSE 
(Continued  from  page  75) 

of  10  to  15  eggs.  Since  a  hen  will  be  un¬ 
able*  to  turn  such  heavy  eggs,  you  will 
have  to  give  her  a  hand  every’  day  or  so. 
It’s  a  good  idea  to  sprinkle  the  eggs  with 
lukewarm  water  every  day  after  the  first 
week,  to  keep  them  from  drying  out. 

Even  though  goslings  hatch  slowly  the 
eggs  should  not  be  disturbed  at  hatching 
time.  They  do  not  need  feed  for  36  hours ; 
then  they  can  be  given  a  bowl  of  stale 
bread  soaked  in  milk.  Grass  should  be 
their  main  feed,  with  only  an  occasional 
feeding  of  ground  grain. 

.An  interesting  by-product  of  goose-rais¬ 
ing  is  the  feathers.  You  can  make  your 
own  fine-down  pillows  or  sell  the  feathers. 

On  a  farm,  a  few  geese  cost  little  to 
raise  in  summer.  You  may  keep  your 
voung  stock  without  a  grain  ration  until 
late  fall  and  then  select,  kill,  or  sell. 


system  of  brome  grass,  another  picture  is  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  plant  shown  is  four  years  old.  Yours 
doubtless  was  a  younger  plant  and  displayed  a 
root  system  about  30  inches  deep. 

The  root  system  of  this  plant  is  48  inches  and 
the  picture  was  made  by  Jack  Newville,  of  the 
U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service.  I  am  sorry-  but  I 
do  not  have  the  name  of  the  farmer  holding  the 
brome  grass. 

Perry  R.  Carroll 

U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 

U.S.D.A. 


of  Finer  Quality 


Cooled 


Clinton  •nginoers  have  boon  centisloni 
tficklort  for  quolily.  .  .  In  building  Iho  world's 
most  outstanding  ongino,  costs  woro  socond- 
ory.  .  .  Quality  was  tho  primo  factor  in 
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soloction  of  oil  ports.  Tho  Scintilla  Airplono  typo  mognolo  is  hormoticolly  soolod,  no  moisturo 
con  ontor  —  suro  Tiro  high  voltage  starting,  with  oven  porformanco  at  all  speeds 

Clinton  provides  o  largo  diameter  steel  forged  crankshaft,  longer  length  bearing  sur¬ 
faces  and  bearings  ample  for  a  3  H.P  Engine  Expensive,  yes,  but  the  best  for  quality  and 
longer  life. 

Other  features  that  have  put  the  Clinton  on  top  ore  the  Patented  Finned  Manifold  —  no 
vapor  lock  —  and  greater  economy  of  operation  Flyball  type  mechanical  governor, 

enclosed,  running  in  oil.  ...  It  positively  governs  at  all  operating  speeds. 


See  your  local  Clinton  dtolet  for  oulhoriMod  Safes  and  Service 
THE  WORLD'S  LMnw.;..i  c,..mi.i<..ixo  IN  I  Vi  TO  2  H.  P.  ENGINES 

For  full  details  write  Bex  FO  t02 


TER  RACES 


Site  time, 

NEW  IMPROVED  IDEi 
For  easiest  operation 
tirely  by  hand  and  foot  lei 
Turns  In  small  space. 


Model  bu 
3  wheels. 

2  rear  drum 
discs 


3  wheels 
(2  rear 
drum  discs) 
A  record 
maker  I 


Newest  impr.Aements  !  Build  perfect  terraces — rut  and 
clean  ditches,  irrigation  or  drainage — build  rice  levee» — 
grade  roads — lerel  land.  .\t  lowest  cost  ! 

Write  for  descriptive  folders. 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER  A  GRADER  CO.y  Inc. 

Box  FQ  Owensboro.  Kentucky 


.........  MONEY-MAKERS  I  I  I 

FARMS!!  c,  ... 

Strouts  Farm  Catalog. 
Over  2800  Bargains.  Also  COUNTRY  BUSINESS 
CATTALOG,  Motels,  Stores,  Gas  Stotions,  etc. 
Coast  to  Coast.  Mailed  Free.  TELL  us  what  you 
want.  Where?  Price?  Terms?  Save  Time  end 
Money  thru  our  47-year-old  service.  Write. 

• 

STROUT  REALTY 

255  4th  Ave.,  Nnw  York  10,  N.  Y. 

20  West  9th  St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

453  S.  Spring,  Let  Angeles  13,  Calif. 


World's  best  ear  notcher.  Sold  on  a  money  back 
guarantee.  Write  for  free  catalog  of  stock- 
men’s  supplies,  ear  tags,  tattoo  markers,  etc. 


BERRIES,  ROSES  and  SHRUBS 

We  offer  you  choice,  sturdy,  upland 
grown  stock  that  will  make  rapid 
growth  and  bear  plenty  of  fruit.  Our 
FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRIES, 
GRAPES,  BLUEBERRIES,  ROSES 
and  SHRUBS  are  noted  for  their 
vigor.  Write  for  our  NEW  1948 
CATALOG  in  full 
color.  It’s  FREE. 

Ftf  Planting  Guide  tent 
with  each  order  .  •  •  •  We 
CUAHANTEE  SATiS- 
FACTION,  Our  68  th  Year, 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

240  IMapI*  St.,  DanBvIlla,  N.  Y. 
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Get  the  Extra  Beef 
that's  in  Your  Feed 

¥!Ud7Hottoftk^eACk(>£^  Sa£t 


This  is  true  of  hogs  ...  of  dairy  cows  .  .  of  sheep.  It’s  equally  true 
of  beef  animals.  With  plenty  of  salt  they  look  better  .  .  .  make  faster 
gains  .  .  .  get  more  gotid  out  of  their  feed  .  .  .  The  FREE  Book  below 
shows  how  and  why.  Write  for  your  copy. 


SALT  IS  THE  MOST  ESSENTIAL  MIN¬ 
ERAL.  It’s  more  than  an  appetizer. 
It’s  actually  needed  for  the  proper 
digestion  and  assimilation  of  pro¬ 
tein,  fats,  and  carbohydrates.  Helps 
livestock  put  on  weight  rapidly  . . . 
eat  less  per  pound  of  gain  .  .  . 
reach  market  weight  earlier. 


SALT  STIMULATES  DIGESTION.  It 

supplies  chlorine  for  hydrochloric 
acid  needed  in  the  digestion  of 
protein.  It  also  supplies  sodium 
which  is  vital  for  the  assimilation 
and  use  of  fats  and  carbohydrates 
in  feed. 


Feed  is  the  expensive  part  of  producing  beef.  It  accounts  for  85  per 
cent  of  the  cost.  Often  that  cost  can  be  cut.  Shortchanging  the  animal 
won’t  do  it  .  .  .  that  only  means  higher  costs.  The  secret  is  helping  the 
animal  to  digest  and  assimilate  its  feed  more  completely,  more  efficient¬ 
ly.  And  often,  all  it  takes  is  Free  Choice  Salt. 


EASY  TO  FEED  .  .  .  EASY  TO  MIX 

MORTON'S  ^ee  Ckoioe,  SALT 


FEED  SALT  FREE  CHOICE.  For  best 
results,  salt  should  be  fed  Free 
Choice.  In  that  way,  each  animal 
can  take  all  it  wants  and  needs  for 
health  and  thrift,  low  feeding  costs, 
most  efficient  use  of  its  feed. 


Send  for 

FREE 

Booklet 

Every  farmer  and  feed¬ 
er  should  have  this  prac¬ 
tical,  well  illustrated  40- 
page  book  which  tells,  in  detail,  how  to 
teed  salt  for  the  greatest  gain.  Not  only 
tells  how  to  feed  salt  free  choice,  but  also 
provides  plans  for  making  practical,  eco¬ 
nomical  feeders.  Only  book  of  its  kind 
—  and  it's  free  for  the  asking.  A  penny 
postcard  will  bring  your  copy  by  return 
mail,  postpaid.  Morton  Salt  Company, 
310  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  ill. 


MORTON’S 

^ue>Ckoice> 

SALT 

Morton’s  Free  Choice  Salt 
is  especially  developed 
for  more  profitable  live¬ 
stock  feeding.  It’s  easy 
to  use  for  mixing.  Be 
sure  to  ask  your  dealer 
for  it  by  NAME  .  .  , 
MORTON’S  FREE 
CHOICE  SALT. 
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TAKE  THE 


OUT  OF  HAYMAKING 


MAKE  HAY  THE  MODERN  MARTIN  WAY 


Farmers  all  over  the  country  are 
discovering  that  they  can  take  the 
gamble  out  of  haymaking.  Today,  you 
can  harvest  and  store  hay  the  same  day 
it  is  cut  —  in  Martin  “Steel-Bilt”  Hay¬ 
makers.  There's  no  gambling  with 
weather,  no  loss  of  hay  in  the  field. 
You  are  assured  of  100V<  of  your  crop. 

But  that’s  not  the  whole  story.  The 
Martin  haymaking  method  saves  up  to 
one  half  the  time  and  one  third  the 
labor  required  for  putting  hay  in  the 
mow.  And  because  the  hay  is  stored 
while  still  green,  all  the  nutritive 
leaves  are  retained.  The  result  is  hay 
with  its  full  carotene  and  Vitamin  A 
content  unimpaired.  It  means  fragrant 
green  hay  that  is  highly  palatable,  a 
s+ock  feed  that  pays  off  in  greater  off 
season  milk  and  meat  production. 


The  Martin  Haymaker's  all-steel  con¬ 
struction  provides  absolute  fire-proof, 
spoilage-proof  storage.  Advanced 
ventilation  insures  proper  curing.  It  is 
today’s  most  modern,  convenient  and 
economical  haymaking  method. 

And  to  round  out  your  feed  storage 
facilities  —  investigate  the  advantages 
of  the  Martin  “Steel-Bilt”  Silo.  It  is 
designed  for  all  types  of  silage.  Used 
in  conjunction  with  the  Martin  Hay¬ 
maker  you  are  provided  with  the  fin¬ 
est,  most  efficient  stock  feeding 
facilities  available. 


Both  are  designed  for  easy  erection. 
They  are  well  built  because  they  are 
“Steel-Bilt”.  They  last  a  lifetime  with 
minimum  upkeep  and  repair. 

Martin  also  makes  a  complete  line  of 
“Steel-Bilt”  Dairy  Barns,  Corn  Cribs, 
Feed  Storage  Buildings  and  Poultry 
Houses  in  various  sizes  and  capacities. 
For  the  name  of  your  nearest  Martin 
Distributor,  or  for  complete  information 
on  any  Martin  Farm  Building,  write: 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
122  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


PIONEERS  IN  THE  DESIGN  AND  FABRICATION  OF  STEEL  BUILDINGS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  THE  FARM 
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236  ACRE  NUTRITION  LABORATORY 


Though  this  236-acre  Kentucky  farm  is  not  primarily 
a  producer  of  grain  crops,  and  though  most  of  its  fields 
seldom  feel  the  bite  of  a  plow — nevertheless,  its 
harvests  benefit  innumerable  livestock  farmers. 

Here  at  the  Seagram  Nutrition  Farm,  near  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  scientists  are  working  to  develop  peak 
nutritional  efficiency  in  farm  animal  rations  through 
controlled  feeding  trials.  Beef  cattle,  hogs,  chickens,  and 
turkeys  are  fed  balanced  rations  of  straight  grains  and 
Seagram  grain  products:  dried  solubles  and  dried  grains. 


These  experiments  show  how  Seagram  grain 
products  can  be  used  economically  by  livestock 
producers  and  feedmen  in  preparing  farm  animal  rations. 


¥ 


The  236-acre  farm  laboratory  pictured  above  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  scientific  study  of  poultry  and  livestock 
feeding.  Seagram  will  continue  to  serve  America’s  basic 
industry,  agriculture,  by  diligent  application 
of  its  research  discoveries  to  practical  feeding. 

Seagram  will  be  glad  to  provide  information  on  the 
use  of  its  grain  products  to  balance  your  feed  rations. 


GRAIN  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

JOSEPH  E.  SEAGRAM  &  SONS,  INC.,  BOX  240,  LOUISVILLE  1,  KY. 


MODERN  MACHINERY 


MM  MODERN  ENGINES 
FOR  EXTRA  FARM  POWER 
AND  PROFITS 


MM  Power  Unit, 
oporoting  a  27" 
Couch  Syphon 
Pump,  >avod  160 
ocros  from  flood  on 
tho  Russoll  Biorly 
form,  Wolkorton, 
Indiana. 


fMlNWEAPOLIS-MOLIWE) 


Get  more  work  done  on  time,  in  less  time 
with  MM  Power  Units  of  proved  depend¬ 
ability. 

MM  Power  Units  are  soundly  engineered 
and  ruggedly  constructed  to  give  you 
economical,  dependable  service.  Lower 
engine  speeds  insure  longer  life.  Mini¬ 
mum  service  requirements  provided  for 
by  easy  accessibility.  Pressure  oiling  sys¬ 
tem  .  .  .  precision  bored  cylinder  blocks 
. . .  high  turbulence  combustion  chambers 
with  controlled  cooling  .  .  .  carburetion 
equipment  for  gasoline,  natural  gas. 
Butane,  or  distillate.  Many  other  exclus¬ 
ive  features  recommend  MM  Power  Units 
for  a  w  ide  variety  of  farm  uses. 


25  H.P.  TO  215  H.P.  FOR 

Power  hay  balers,  combines,  threshers, 
ensilage  cutters,  teed  mills,  corn  shellers, 
tiame  cultivators,  peanut  hullers.  potato 
diggers,  viners,  sawmills,  irrigation, 
spravers,  dusters,  booster  pumps,  sprin¬ 
kling  sv stems,  generators,  sheep  shear¬ 
ers,  convevors.  elevators,  blowers,  beet 
Uiaders,  etc. 

Ctet  all  the  Jacts  from  your  .M.M  Dealer. 


/ 


INNEAPOLIS-IVIOLINE 
POWER  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS  1.  MINNESOTA,  U.  S.  A. 


f 


i 
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